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PREFACE 
By Israzt Gortancz, M.A. 


THE FIRST EDITION 


Macbeth was first printed in the First Folio, where it 
occupies pp. 131 to 151, and is placed between Julius 
Cesar and Hamlet. It is mentioned among the plays reg- 
istered in the books of the Stationers’ Company by the 
publishers of the Folio as “not formerly entered to other 
men.” The text is perhaps one of the worst printed of 
all the plays, and textual criticism has been busy emend- 
ing and explaining away the many difficulties of the play. 
Even the editors of the Second Folio were struck by the 
many hopeless corruptions, and attempted to provide a 
better text. The first printers certainly had before them a 
very faulty transcript, and critics have attempted to ex- 
plain the discrepancies by assuming that Shakespeare’s 
original version had been tampered with by another hand. 


“wACBETH” AND MIDDLETON'S “WITCH” 


Some striking resemblances in the incantation scenes of 
Macbeth and Middleton’s Witch have led to a somewhat 
generally accepted belief that Thomas Middleton was an- 
swerable for the alleged un-Shakespearean portions of 
Macbeth. This view has received confirmation from the 
fact that the stage-directions of Macbeth contain allusions 
to two songs which are found in Middleton’s Witch (viz. 
“Come away, come away,” III, v; “Black Spirits and 
white,” IV, i). Moreover, these very songs are found in 
D’Avenant’s re-cast of Macbeth (1674). It is, however, 

17The first of these songs is found in the edition of 1673, whicb 
contains also two other songs not found in the Folio version. 
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possible that Middleton took Shakespeare’s songs and ex- 
panded them, and that D’Avenant had before him a copy 
containing additions transferred from Middleton’s cognate 
scenes. ‘This view is held by the most competent of Mid- 
dleton’s editors, Mr. A. H. Bullen, who puts forward 
strong reasons for assigning the Witch to a later date than 
Macbeth, and rightly resents the proposals on the part of 
able scholars to hand over to Middleton some of the finest 
passages of the play.’ Charles Lamb had already noted 
the essential differences between Shakespeare’s and Middle- 
ton’s Witches. ‘Their names and some of the properties, 
which Middleton has given to his hags, excites smiles. 
The Weird Sisters are serious things. Their presence can- 
not co-exist with mirth. But in a lesser degree, the 
Witches of Middleton are fine creatures. Their power, 
too, is in some measure over the mind. They raise jars, 
jealousies, strifes, like a thick scurf o’er life’ (Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets). 


THE PORTER’S SPEECH 


Among the passages in Macbeth, that have been doubted 
are the soliloquy of the Porter, and the short dialogue 
that follows between the Porter and Macduff. Even Cole- 
ridge objected to “the low soliloquy of the Porter’; he 
believed them to have been written for the mob by some 
other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare’s consent, though he 
was willing to make an exception in the case of the Shake- 


1The following are among the chief passages supposed to resemble 
Middleton’s style, and rejected as Shakespeare’s by the Clarendon 
Press editors:—Act I. Se. ii. iii, 1-87; Act II. Se. i. 61, iii. (Por- 
ter’s part); Act III. Se. v.; Act IV. Se. i. 39-47, 125-132; iii, 140- 
159; Act V. (?) ii, v. 47-50; viii. 32-33, 35-75. 

The second scene of the First Act is certainly somewhat dis- 
appointing, and it is also inconsistent (cp. ll. 52, 538, with Se. iii, IL. 
72, 73, and 112, etc.), but probably the scene represents the com- 
pression of a much longer account. The introduction of the super- 
fluous Hecate is perhaps the strongest argument for rejecting cer- 
tain witch-scenes, viz.: Act III. Se. v.; Act IV. Se. i. 39-47, 125-132. 
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spearean words, “J’ll devil-porter it no further: I had 
thought to let in some of all professions, that go the 
primose way to the everlastmg bonfire.’ But the Porter’s 
Speech is as essential a part of the design of the play as 
is the Knocking at the Gate, the effect of which was so 
subtly analyzed by De Quincey in his well-known essay on 
the subject. “The effect was that it reflected back upon 
the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth of sol- 
BIMOIEY Aeiis sta: when the deed is done, when the work of 
darkness is perfect, then the world of darkness passes away 
like a pageantry in the clouds; the knocking at the gate is 
heard; and it makes known audibly that the reaction has 
commenced; the human has made its reflex upon the fiend- 
ish; the pulses of life are beginning to beat again; and 
the reéstablishment of the goings-on of the world in which 
we live first makes us profoundly sensible of the awful 
parenthesis that had suspended them.” 

The introduction of the Porter, a character derived from 
the Porter of Hell in the old Mysteries, is as dramatically 
relevant, as are the grotesque words he utters; and both the 
character and the speech are thoroughly Shakespearean in 
conception (cp. The Porter in Macbeth, New Shak. Soc., 
1874, by Prof. Hales). 


DATE OF COMPOSITION 


The undoubted allusion to the union of England and 
Scotland under James I (Act IV, sc. i, 120), gives us one 
limit for the date of Macbeth, viz., March, 1603, while a 
notice in the MS. diary of Dr. Simon Forman, a notori- 
ous quack and astrologer, gives 1610 as the other limit; 
for in that year he saw the play performed at the Globe. 
Between these two dates, in the year 1607, “The Puritan, 


1 The Diary is among the Ashmolean MSS. (208) in the Bodleian 
Library; its title is a Book of Plaies and Notes thereof for common 
Poilicie. Hatliwell-Phillipps privately reprinted the valuable and in- 
teresting booklet. The account of the play as given by Forman is 
not very accurate. 
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or, the Widow of Watling Street,” was published, contain- 
ing a distinct reference to Banquo’s Ghost—“Instead of a 
jester we'll have a ghost in a white sheet sit at the upper 
end of the table.” * 

It is remarkable that when James visited Oxford in 1605 
he was “addressed on entering the city by three students 
of St. John’s College, who alternately accosted his Maj- 
esty, reciting some Latin verses, founded on the prediction 
of the weird sisters relative to Banquo and Macbeth.” 
The popularity of the subject is further attested by the 
insertion of the Historie of Macbeth in the 1606 edition 
of Albion’s England. The former incident may have sug- 
gested the subject to Shakespeare; the latter fact may 
have been due to the popularity of Shakespeare’s play. 
At all events authorities are almost unanimous in assign- 
ing Macbeth to 1605-1606; and this view is borne out by 
minor points of internal evidence.2 As far as metrical 
characteristics are concerned the comparatively large num- 
ber of light-endings, twenty-one in all (contrasted with 
eight in Hamlet, and ten in Julius Cesar) places Macbeth 
near the plays of the Fourth Period.* With an early play 
of this period, viz. Antony and Cleopatra, it has strong 
ethical affinities. 


1Similarly, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, produced in 1611:— 


“When thou art at the table with thy friends, 
Merry in heart and fill’d with swelling wine, 
Pll come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 
Invisible to all men but thyself.” 


2H. g. Il. iii. 5, “expectation of plenty” probably refers to the 
abundance of corn in the autumn of 1606; the reference to the 
“Equivocator” seems to allude to Garnet and other Jesuits who were 
tried in the spring of 1606. 

3 Macbeth numbers but two weak-endings, while Hamlet and Julius 
Cesar have none. Antony and Cleopatra has not less than seventy- 
one light-endings and twenty-eight weak-endings. It would seem 
that Shakespeare, in this latter play, broke away from his earlier 
style as with a mighty bound. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE PLOT 


Shakespeare derived his materials for Macbeth from 
Holinshed’s Chronicle of England and Scotland, first pub- 
lished in 1577, and subsequently in 1587; the latter was in 
all probability the edition used by the poet. Holinshed’s 
authority was Hector Boece, whose Scotorum Historie 
was first printed in 1526; Boece drew from the work of 
the Scotch historian Fordun, who lived in the fourteenth 
century. Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Holinshed for the 
plot of the present play is not limited to the chapters deal- 
ing with Macbeth; certain details of the murder of Dun- 
can belong to the murder of King Duffe, the great grand- 
father of Lady Macbeth. Shakespeare’s most noteworthy 
departure rrom his original is to be found in his character- 
ization of Banquo. : 

The Macbeth of legend has been whitened by recent his- 
torians; and the Macbeth of history, according to Free- 
man, seems to have been quite a worthy monarh; (cp. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
etc.). 

Shakespeare, in all probability, took some hints from 
Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) for his witch-lore. 
It should also be noted that King James, a profound be- 
liver in witchcraft, published in 1599 his Demonologie, 
maintaining his belief against Scot’s skepticism. In 1604 
a statute was passed to suppress witches. 

There may have been other sources for the plot; possi- 
bly an older play existed on the subject of Macbeth; in 
Kempe’s Nine Days’ Wonder (1600) occur the following 
words :—“JI met a proper upright youth, only for a little 
stooping in the shoulders, all heart to the heel, a penny 
poet, whose first making was the miserable story of Mac- 
doel, or Mac-dobeth, or Mac-somewhat,” etc. Further- 
more, a ballad (? a stage-play) on Macdobeth was regis- 
tered in the year 1596. 
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DURATION OF ACTION 


The Time of the play, as analyzed by Mr. P. A. Daniel 
(New Shakespeare Soc., 1877-79) is nine days represented 
on the stage, and intervals :—. 


Day 1. Act I, se. i to iii. 

Day 2. Act I, se, iv to vii. 

Day 3. Act II, sc.itoiv. An interval, say a couple of 
weeks. 

Day 4. Act III, sc.itov. [Act III, se. vi, an impossi- 
ble time. | 

Day 5. Act IV, se. 1. 

Day 6. Act IV, sc. ii. An interval. Ross’s journey to 
England. 

Day 7. Act IV, se. iii, Act V, sc. 1. An mterval. Mak 
colm’s return to Scoland. 

Day 8. Act V, sc. ii and iii. 

Day 9. Act V, sc. iv to vill. 


INTRODUCTION 
By Henry Norman Hunpson, A.M. 


In the folio of 1623 The Tragedy of Macbeth, as it is 
there called, makes the seventh in the list of Tragedies. 
In modern editions generally, the Chiswick among others, 
it stands as first in the division of Histories—an order 
clearly and entirely wrong. Macbeth has indeed some- 
thing of an historical basis, and so have Hamlet and Lear; 
but in all three the histcrical matter is so merged in the 
form and transfigured with the spirit of tragedy, as to 
put it well nigh out of thought to class them as histories ; 
since this is subjecting them to wrong tests, implies the 
right to censure them for not being what they were never 
meant to be. In them historical truth was nowise the 
Poet’s aim; they are to be viewed simply as works of Art: 
so that the proper question concerning them is, whether 
and how far they have that truth to nature, that organic 
proportion and self-consistency which the laws of Art re- 
quire. 

The tragedy was never printed that we know of till in 
the folio, and was registered in the Stationers’? books by 
Blount and Jaggard, November 8, 1623, as one of the 
plays “not formerly entered to other men.” The original 
text is remarkably clear and complete, the acts and scenes 
being regularly marked throughout. 

Malone and Chalmers agreed upon the year 1606 as the 
time when Macbeth was probably written; their chief 
ground for this opinion being what the Porter says in 
Act II, sc. iii: “Here’s a farmer that hang’d himself on 
the expectation of plenty” ; and again,—“Here’s an equiv- 
ocator, that could swear in both scales against either scale ; 
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who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet 
could not equivocate to Heaven.” As 1606 was indeed a 
year of plenty, Malone thought the former passage re- 
ferred to that fact; and that the latter “had a direct refer- 
ence to the doctrine of equivocation avowed and maintained 
by Henry Garnet, superior of the order of Jesuits in 
England, at his trial for the Gunpowder 'Treason, March 
28, 1606.” These arguments, we confess, neither seem 
strong enough to uphold the conclusion, nor so weak, on 
the other hand, as to warrant the -corn which Mr. Knight 
has vented upon them. And, however inadequate the basis, 
the conclusion appears to be about right; at least no better 
one has been offered. 

That Macheth was probably written after the union of 
the three kingdoms, has been justly inferred from what the 
hero says in his last interview with the Weird Sisters, Act 
IV, sc. i: “And some I see, that twofold balls and treble 
scepters carry.” James I came to the throne of England 
in March, 1603; but the English and Scottish crowns were 
not formally united, at least the union was not proclaimed, 
till October, 1604. That they were to be united, was 
doubtless well understood some time before it actually 
took place: so that the passage in question does not af- 
ford a certain guide to the date of the composition. The 
most we can affirm is, that the writing was probably after 
1604, and certainly before 1610; the ground of which cer- 
tainty is from Dr. Simon Forman’s Book of Plays, and 
Notes thereof, for common Policy; a manuscript discoy- 
ered by Mr. Collier in the Ashmolean Museum. Forman 
gives a minute and particular account of the plot and lead- 
ing incidents of Macbeth, as he saw it played at the Globe 
Theater, April 20, 1610. The notice is too long for our 
space. 

The play in hand yields cause, in the accuracy of local 
description and allusion, for thinking the «oet had been 
in Scotland. And these internal likelihoods are not a lit- 
tle strengthened by external arguments. It hath been 
fully ascertained that companies of English players did 
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visit Scotland several times during Shakespeare’s connec- 
tion with the stage. The earliest visit of this kind that we 
hear of was in 1589, when Ashby, the English minister at 
the Scottish court, wrote to Burleigh how “my Lord Both- 
well sheweth great kindness to our nation, using Her Maj- 
esty’s Players and Canoniers with all courtesy.” And a 
like visit was again made in 1599, as we learn from Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood, who writing the history of that year 
has the following: ‘In the end of the year happened 
some new jars betwixt the King and the ministers of 
Edinburgh; because of a company of English comedians 
whom the King had licensed to play within the burgh. 
The ministers, being offended with the liberty given them, 
did exclaim in their sermons against stage-players, their 
unruliness and immodest behavior; and in their sessions 
made an act, prohibiting people to resort unto their plays, 
under pain of church censures. The King, taking this to 
be a discharge of his license, called the sessions before the 
council, and ordained them to annul their act, and not to 
restrain the people from going to these comedies: which 
they promised, and accordingly performed; whereof pub- 
lication was made the day after, and all that pleased per- 
mitted to repair unto the same, to the great offense of the 
ministers.” 

This account is confirmed by the public records of Scot- 
land, which show that the English players were liberally re- 
warded by the King, no less a sum than 8281. 5s. 4d. be- 
ing distributed to them between October, 1599, and 
December, 1601. And it appears from the registers of 
the Town Council of Aberdeen, that the same players were 
received by the public authorities of that place, under 
the sanction of a special letter from the King, styling 
them “our servants.” There, also, they had a gratuity 
of 32 marks, and the freedom of the city was conferred 
upon “Laurence Fletcher, Comedian to His Majesty,” who, 
no doubt, was the leader of the company. That this was 
the same company to which Shakespeare belonged, or a 
part of it, is highly probable from the patent which was 
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made out by the King’s order, May 7, 1603, authorizing 
Laurence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, Richard Bur- 
bage, and others, to perform plays in any part of the 
kingdoms. In this instrument the players are termed “our 
servants,’—the same title whereby the King had recom- 
mended them to the authorities of Aberdeen. All which, to 
be sure, is no positive proof that Shakespeare was of the 
number who went to Scotland; yet we do not well see how 
it can fail to impress any one as making strongly that way, 
there being no positive proof to the contrary. And the 
probability thence arising, together with the internal like- 
lihoods of Macbeth, may very well warrant a belief of the 
thing in question. 

At the date of Shakespeare’s tragedy the story of Mac- 
beth, as handed down by tradition, had been told by Holin- 
shed, whose Chronicles first appeared in 1577, and by 
George Buchanan, the learned preceptor of James I, who 
has been termed the Scotch Livy, and whose History of 
Scotland came forth in 1582. In the main features of 
the story, so far as it is adopted by the Poet, both these 
writers agree, save that Buchanan represents Macbeth to 
have merely dreamed of meeting with the Weird Sisters, 
and of being hailed by them successively as Thane of An- 
gus, of Murray, and as King. We shall see hereafter that 
Holinshed was Shakespeare’s usual authority in matters 
of British history. And in the present case the Poet shows 
no traces of obligation to Buchanan, unless, which is barely 
possible, he may have taken a hint from the historian, 
where, speaking of Macbeth’s reign, he says,—‘‘Multa hic 
fabulose quidam nostrorum affingunt; sed quia theatris aut 
Milesiis fabulis sunt aptiora quam historia, ea omitto.”’ 
A passage which, as showing the author’s care for the 
truth of what he wrote, perhaps should render us wary of 
trusting too much in later writers, who would have us 
believe that, a war of factions breaking out, Duncan was 
killed in battle, and Macbeth took the crown by just and 
lawful title. It is considerable that both Hume and Lin- 
gard acquiesce in the old account which represents Mac- 
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beth to have murdered Duncan and usurped the throne. 
The following outline of the story as told by Holinshed 
may suffice to show both whence and how much the Poet 
borrowed. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, had two daughters, Beatrice 
and Doada, severally married to Abbanath Crinen and 
to Sinel, thanes of the Isles and of Glamis, by whom they 
had each a son, named Duncan and Macbeth. The former 
succeeded his grandfather in the kingdom; and, being of 
a soft and gentle nature, his reign was at first very quiet 
and peaceable, but afterwards, by reason of his slackness, 
greatly harassed with troubles and seditions, wherein his 
cousin, who was of a valiant and warlike spirit, did great 
service to the state. His first exploit was in company with 
Banquo, thane of Lochquaber, against Macdowald, who 
had headed a rebellion, and drawn together a great power 
of natives and foreigners. The rebels being soon broken 
and routed, Macdowald sought refuge in a castle with his 
family, and when he saw he could no longer hold the place, 
he first slew his wife and children, then himself; where- 
upon Macbeth entered, and, finding his body among the 
rest, had his head cut off, set upon a pole, and sent to the 
' king. Macbeth was very severe, not to say cruel, towards 
the conquered; and when some of them murmured thereat 
he would have let loose his revenge upon them, but that he 
was partly appeased by their gifts, and partly dissuaded 
by his friends. By the time this trouble was well over, 
Sweno, king of Norway, arrived with an army in Fife, and 
began to slaughter the people without distinction of age 
or sex. Which caused Duncan to bestir himself in good 
earnest: he went forth with all the forces he could rally, 
himself, Macbeth, and Banquo leading them, and met the 
invaders at Culros, where after a fierce fight the Scots were 
beaten. Then Sweno, thinking he could now have the 
people for his own without killing them, gave order that 
none should be hurt but such as were found in an atti- 
tude of resistance. Macbeth went forthwith to gathering 
a new power, and Duncan, having fled into the castle 
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of Bertha, and being there hotly besieged by Sweno, 
opened a communication with him to gain time, and mean- 
while sent a secret message to Macbeth to wait at a cer- 
tain place till he should hear further. When all things 
were ready, Duncan, having by this time settled the terms 
of surrender, offered to send forth a good supply of food 
and refreshment to the besiegers; which offer they gladly 
accepted, being much straitened for the means of living: 
whereupon the Scots mixed the juice of mekilwort berries 
in the bread and ale, and thereby got their enemies into 
so sleepy a state that they could make no defense; in 
which condition Macbeth fell upon them, and cut them to 
pieces, only Sweno himself and ten others escaping to the 
ships. While the people were giving thanks for this vic- 
tory word came that a fleet of Danes had landed at King- 
corn, sent thither by Canute, Sweno’s brother. Macbeth 
and Banquo, being sent against the new invaders, slew part 
of them, and chased the rest back to their ships. There- 
upon a peace was knit up between the Scots and Danes, the 
latter giving a great sum of gold for the privilege of 
burying their dead in Colmes Inch. 

Not long after, Macbeth and Banquo being on their 
way to Fores where the king then lay, as they were passing 
through the fields without other company, three women 
in strange and wild apparel suddenly met them; and while 
they were rapt with wonder at the sight, the first woman 
said,—All hail, Macbeth, thane of Glamis; the second,— 
Hail, Macbeth, thane of Cawdor; the third,—All hail, 
Macbeth, that hereafter shalt be king of Scotland. Then 
said Banquo,—What manner of women are you, that to 
my fellow here, besides high offices, ye assign the kingdom, 
but promise nothing at all to me? Yes, said the first, we 
promise greater things to thee; for he shall reign indeed, 
but with an unlucky end, and shall have no issue to suc- 
ceed him; whereas thou indeed shalt not reign, but from 
thee shall spring a long line of kings. Then the women 
immediately vanished. At first Macbeth and Banquo 
thought this was but a fantastical illusion, insomuch that 
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Banquo would call Macbeth king in jest, and Macbeth in 
like sort would call him father of many kings. But after- 
wards the women were believed to be the Weird Sisters; 
because, the thane of Cawdor being condemned for trea- 
son, his lands and titles were given to Macbeth. Where 
upon Banquo said to him jestingly,—Now, Macbeth, thou 
hast what two of the Sisters promised; there remaineth 
only what the other said should come to pass. And Mac- 
beth began even then to devise how he might come to 
the throne, but thought he must wait for time to work his 
way, as in the former preferment. But when, shortly 
after, the king made his oldest son Prince of Cumber- 
land, thereby in effect appointing him successor, Macbeth 
was sorely troubled thereat, as it seemed to cut off his 
hope; and, thinking the purpose was to defeat his title to 
the crown, he studied how to usurp it by force. For the 
law of Scotland then was, that if at the death of a king 
the lineal heir were not of sufficient age for the govern- 
ment, the next in blood should take it in his stead. En- 
couraged by the words of the Weird Sisters, and urged on 
by his wife, who was “burning with unquenchable desire 
to bear the name of queen,’ Macbeth at length whispered 
his design to some trusty friends, of whom Banquo was 
chief, and, having a promise of their aid, slew the king at 
Inverness: then, by the help of his confederates, he got 
himself proclaimed king, and forthwith went to Scone 
where, by common consent, he was invested after the usual 
manner. Duncan’s body was first buried at Elgin, but 
afterwards removed to Colmekill, and laid in a sepulcher 
with his predecessors. 

Macbeth now set himself about the administration of the 
state, as though he would fain make up for his want of 
title by his fitness for the office; using great liberality to- 
wards the nobles, enforcing justice on all offenders, and 
correcting the abuses that had grown up in Duncan’s fee- 
ble reign; insomuch that he was accounted the sure de- 
fense and buckler of innocent people: he made many 
wholesome laws, and, in short, sa good was his government, 
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that had he attained it by lawful means, and continued as 
just and upright as he began, he might well have been 
numbered among the best princes that ever were. But it 
turned out that all this was done but to gain popular fa- 
vor. For the pricking of conscience made him fear lest 
another should serve him as he had served Duncan; and the 
promise of the Weird Sisters to Banquo would not out of 
his mind. So he had a great supper, and invited Banquo 
and his son Fleance, having hired certain murderers to kill 
them as they were going home, that himself might seem 
clear of the crime, should it ever be laid to his charge. It 
chanced, however, through the darkness, that Fleance es- 
caped, and, being afterwards warned of what was in plot 
against him, he fled into Wales. henceforth nothing 
went well with Macbeth. For men began to fear for their 
lives, so that they scarce dared come in his presence; and 
as many feared him, so he stood in fear of many, and 
therefore by one pretense or another made away with 
such as were most able to work him any danger. And he 
had double profit by this course, in that both those whom 
he feared were got rid of, and his coffers were enriched 
with their goods, thus enabling him to keep a guard of 
armed men about his person: for which causes he at length 
found such sweetness in putting the nobles to death, that 
his thirst of blood might nowise be satisfied. For better 
security against the growing dangers, he resolved to build 
a strong castle on the top of a very high hill called Dunsi- 
nane, and to make the thanes of each shire come and help 
on the building in turn. When the turn fell to Macduff, 
thane of Fife, he sent his men well furnished, telling them 
to be very diligent in the work, but himself stayed away; 
which when Macbeth knew, he said,—I perceive this man 
will never obey me till he be ridden with a snaffle: nor 
could he afterwards bear to look upon Macduff, either 
because he thought him too powerful for a subject, or be- 
cause he had been warned to beware of him by certain 
wizards in whom he trusted; and indeed he would have put 
him to death, had not the same counselors assured him 
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that he should never be slain by any man born of a 
woman, nor be vanquished till the wood of Birnam came to 
the castle of Dunsinane. Trusting in this prophecy, he 
now became still more cruel from security than he had 
been from fear. At last Macduff, to avoid peril of life, 
purposed with himself to flee into England; which pur- 
pose Macbeth soon got wind of, for in every nobleman’s 
house he had one sly fellow or another in fee, to let him 
know all that was going on: so he hastened with a power 
into Fife, to besiege Macduff’s castle; which being freely 
opened to him, when he found Macduff was already gone, 
he caused his wife and children to be slain, confiscated his 
goods, and proclaimed him a traitor. 

After the murder of Duncan his two sons, named Mal- 
colm and Donaldbain, had taken refuge, the one in Eng- 
land, where he was well received by Edward the Confessor, 
and the other in Ireland, where he also was kindly treated 
by the king of that land. The mother of these two princes 
was sister to Siward, Earl of Northumberland. Macduff, 
therefore, went straight to Malcolm as the only hope of 
poor Scotland, and earnestly besought him to undertake 
the deliverance of his suffering country, assuring him 
that the hearts and hands of the people would be with him, 
if he would but go and claim the crown. But the prince 
feigned to excuse himself, because of his having certain 
incurable vices which made him totally unfit to be king. 
For, said he, so great is my lust that I should seek to 
deflower all the young maids and matrons; which intem- 
perance would be worse than Macheth’s cruelty. Macduff 
answered that this was indeed a very great fault, and had 
ruined many kings: nevertheless, said he, there are women 
enough in Scotland: make thyself king, and I will pro- 
cure you satisfaction herein so secretly that no man shall 
know of it. Malcolm then said, I am also the most avari- 
cious being on earth, insomuch that, having the power, I 
should make pretenses for slaying most of the nobles, that 
I might enjoy their estates. The other replied,—This is 
a far worse fault than the former, for avarice is the root of 
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all evil: notwithstanding, follow my counsel ; there are riches — 
enough in Scotland to satisfy thy greediness. Then said 
the prince again, I am furthermore given to lying and all 
kinds of deceit, and nothing delights me more than to be- 
tray all such as put any trust in my words. Thereupon 
Macduff gave over the suit, saying, This is the worst of 
all, and here I leave thee. O miserable Scotchmen, ye 
have one cursed tyrant now reigning over you without 
any right; and this other that hath the right is nothing 
fit to reign; for by his own confession he is not only full 
of lust and avarice, but so false withal that no trust is to 
be put in aught he says. Adieu, Scotland, for now I ac- 
count myself a banished man forever. Then, he being 
about to depart, the prince said, Be of good cheer, Mac- 
duff, for I have none of those vices, and have only jested 
with thee, to prove thy mind; for Macbeth hath often 
sought by such means to get me into his hands: but the 
slower I have seemed to entertain thy request the more 
diligent I shall be to accomplish it. Hereupon, after em- 
bracing and swearing mutual fidelity, they fell to consult- 
ing how they might bring their wishes to good effect. 
Macduff soon repaired to the borders of Scotland, and sent 
letters thence to the nobles, urging them to assist the prince 
with all their powers, to recover the crown out of the 
usurper’s hands. 

Now the prince, being much beloved of good King Ed- 
ward, procured that his uncle Siward might go with ten 
thousand men to aid him in the enterprise. Meanwhile 
the Scottish nobles, apprised of what was on foot, drew 
into two factions, some siding with Malcolm, others with 
Macbeth. When Macbeth saw how the prince was 
strengthening with allies, he retreated to Dunsinane, mean- 
ing to abide there in a fortified camp; and, being advised 
to withdraw into the Isles and there wait for better times, 
he still refused, trusting in the prophecies of the Weird 
Sisters. Malcolm, following close upon his retreat, came 
at night to Birnam wood, where, his men having taken 
food and rest, he gave order for them to get each a bough 
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as big as he could carry, and march therewith, so as to 
hide their strength from the enemy. Thé next day Mac- 
beth, seeing their approach, at first marveled what it 
meant, then, calling to mind the prophecy, thought it was 
like to be fulfilled: nevertheless, he resolved to fight, and 
drew up his men in order of battle; but when those of 
the other side cast away their boughs, and he saw how 
many they were, he betook himself to flight. Macduff was 
hot in pursuit, and overhauled him at Lanfanan, where at 
last Macbeth sprung from his horse, saying, Thou traitor, 
why dost thou thus follow me in vain, who am not to be 
slain by any man that was born of a woman? Macduff 
answered,—TIt is true, Macbeth; and now shall thy cruelty 
end; for I am even he that the wizards told thee of, who 
was never born of my mother, but ripped out of her 
womb: therewithal he stepped forth and slew him, then cut 
off his head, and set it upon a pole, and brought it to 
Malcolm.—The murder of Duncan took place in 1039, and 
Macbeth was killed in 1054; so that the events of the play, 
viewed historically, stretch over a period of more than fif- 
teen years. 

From another part of the same history Shakespeare took 
several circumstances of the assassination. It is where 
Holinshed relates how King Duff, being the guest of Don- 
wald and his wife at their castle in Fores, was there mur- 
dered. We will condense so much of the narrative as bears 
upon the matter in hand. 

The king having retired for the rest of the night, his 
two chamberlains, as soon as they saw him well abed, came 
forth again, and fell to banqueting with Donwald and 
his wife, who had prepared many choice dishes and drinks 
for their rear-supper ; wherewith they so gorged themselves, 
that their heads no sooner got to the pillow than they 
were so fast asleep that the chamber might have been re- 
moved without waking them. Then Donwald, goaded on 
by his wife, though in heart he greatly abhorred the act, 
called four of his servants, whom he had already framed 
to the purpose with large gifts, and instructed them how 
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to proceed; and they, entering the king’s chamher a little 
before cock’s crow, without any bustle cut his throat as he 
lay asleep, and immediately carried the body forth into the 
fields. In the morning, a noise being made that the king 
was slain, Donwald ran thither with the watch, as though 
he knew nothing of it, and finding cakes of blood in the bed 
and on the floor, forthwith slew the chamberlains as guilty 
of the murder. ‘ 

Thomas Middleton has a play called The Witch, wherein 
are delineated with considerable skill the vulgar hags of 
old superstition, whose delight was to “‘ raise jars, jealou- 
sies, strifes, and heart-burning disagreements, like a thick 
scurf o’er life.” Much question has been had whether | 
this or Macbeth were written first, with the view on one 
side, as would seem, to make out for Middleton the honor 
of contributing somewhat towards the Poet’s Weird Sis- 
ters. Malone has perhaps done all the case admits of, to 
show that The Witch was not written before 1613; but in 
truth there is hardly enough to ground an opinion upon 
one way or the other. And the question may be safely 
dismissed as altogether vain; for the two plays have noth- 
ing in common, but what may well enough have been de- 
rived from Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, or from the 
floating witchcraft lore of the time, some relics of which 
have drifted down in the popular belief to a period within 
our remembrance. 

The old witches of superstition were foul, ugly, mis- 
chievous beings, generally actuated by vulgar envy or hate; 
not so much wicked as mean, and therefore apt to excite 
disgust, but not to inspire terror or awe; who could in- 
flict injury, but not guilt; could work men’s physical 
ruin, but not win them to work their own spiritual ruin. 
The Weird Sisters of Shakespeare, as hath been often re- 
marked, are essentially different, and are beholden to them 
for little if any thing more than the drapery of the repre- 
sentation. Resembling old women, save that they have 
long beards, they bubble up in human shape, but own no 
human relations; are without age, or sex, or kin; with- 
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out birth or death: passionless and motiveless. A combi- 
nation of the terrible and the grotesque, unlike the Furies 
of Eschylus they are petrific, not to the senses, but to the 
thoughts. At first, indeed, on merely looking at them, 
we can scarce help laughing, so uncouth and grotesque is 
their appearance: but afterwards, on looking into them, 
we find them terrible beyond description; and the more we 
look, the more terrible do they become; the blood almost 
curdling in our veins, as, dancing and singing their in- 
fernal glees over embryo murders, they unfold to our 
thoughts the cold, passionless, inexhaustible malignity and 
deformity of their nature. Towards Macbeth they have 
nothing of personal hatred or revenge: their malice is of 
a higher strain, and savors as little of any such human 
ranklings as the thunderstorms and elemental perturbations 
amidst which they come and go. But with all their essen- 
tial wickedness there is nothing gross, or vulgar, or sen- 
sual about them. They are the very purity of sin incar- 
nate; the vestal virgins, so to speak, of hell; in whom 
every thing seems reversed; whose ascent is downwards ; 
whose proper eucharist is a sacrament of evil; and the law 
of whose being is violation of law! 

The later critics, Coleridge, especially, dwell much on 
what they conceive to be the most distinctive and essential 
feature of Shakespeare’s art, affirming it to be the or- 
ganic involution of the universal in the particular; that 
his characters are classes individualized; that his men and 
women are those of his own age and nation indeed, yet not 
in such sort but that they are equally the men and women 
of all ages and nations; for which cause they can never 
become obsolete, or cease to be natural and true. Herein 
the Weird Sisters are thoroughly Shakespearean, there 
being nothing in his whole circle of character, wherein 
this method of art is more profoundly exemplified. Prob- 
ably no form of superstition ever prevailed to any great 
extent, but that it had a ground and principle of truth. 
The old system of witchcraft was no doubt an embodi- 
ment of some natural law, a local and temporary out- 
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growth from something as general and permanent as hu- 
man nature itself. Our moral being must breathe, and 
because it must have breath, therefore, in defect of other 
provision, it puts forth some such arrangement of breath- 
ing organs, as a tree puts forth leaves. The point of 
art, then, in this case was to raise and transfigure the lit- 
eral into the symbolical; to take the body, so brittle and 
perishable in itself, and endow it with immortality ; which 
of course could be done only by filling and animating it 
with the efficacy of imperishable truth. Accordingly the 
Poet took enough of current and traditionary matter to 
enlist old credulity in behalf of agents suited to his pecu- 
liar purpose; representing to the age its own thoughts, 
and at the same time informing the representation with 
a deep moral significance suited to all ages alike. In The 
Witch we have but the literal form of a transient super- 
stition: in Macbeth that form is made the transparent ve- 
hicle of a truth coeval and coextensive with the workings 
of human guilt. In their literal character the Weird Sis- 
ters answer to something that was, and is not; in their 
symbolical character they answer to something that was, 
and is, and will abide; for they represent the mysterious 
action and reaction between the evil mind and external na- 
ture. 

For the external world serves in some sort as a looking- 
glass, wherein man beholds the image of his fallen nature; 
and he still regards that image as his friend or his foe, 
and so parleys with it or turns from it, according as his 
will is more disposed to evil or to good. For the evil sug- 
gestions, which seem to us written in the face or speaking 
from the mouth of external objects and occasions, are in 
reality but projections from our own evil hearts: these are 
instances wherein ‘‘we do receive but what we give’: the 
things we look upon seem inviting us to crime, whereas in 
truth our wishes construe their innocent meanings into 
wicked invitations. In the spirit and virtue of which prin- 
ciple the Weird Sisters symbolize the inward moral history 
of each and every man, and therefore may be expected to 
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live in the faith of reason so long as the present moral 
order of things shall last. So that they may be aptly 
enough described as poetical or mythical impersonations of 
evil influences; as bodying forth in living form the fear- 
ful echo which the natural world gives back to the evil 
that speaks out from the human heart. And the secret of 
their power over Macbeth lies mainly in that they present 
to him his embryo wishes and half-formed thoughts: at 
one time they harp his fear aright, at another time his 
hope; and that, too, even before such hope and fear have 
distinctly reported themselves in his consciousness; and by 
thus harping them, strengthen them into resolution and de- 
velop them into act. As men often know they would 
something, yet know not clearly what, until they hear it 
spoken by another ; and sometimes even dream of being told 
things which their minds have been tugging at, but could 
not put into words. 

All which may serve to suggest the real nature and scope 
of the effect which the Weird Sisters have on the action 
of the play; that their office is not so properly to deprave 
as to develop the characters whereon they act; not to cre- 
ate the evil heart, but to untie the evil hands. They put 
nothing into Macbeth’s mind, but only draw out what was 
already there, breathing fructification upon his indwelling 
germs of sin, and thus acting as mediators, so to speak, 
between the secret upspringing purpose and the final ac- 
complishment of crime. It is quite worthy of remark how 
Buchanan represents their appearance and prophecies to 
have been the coinage of his dreams; as if his mind were 
so swollen with ambitious thoughts, that they must needs 
haunt his pillow and people his sleep; and afterwards, when 
a part of the dream came to pass without his help, this put 
him upon working out for himself the fulfillment of the 
remainder. And in this view of the matter it is not easy to 
see but that a dream would every way satisfy the moral de- 
mands of the case, though it would by no means answer the 
purposes of the drama. 

And the Poet evidently supposes from the first that 
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Macbeth already had the will, and that what he wanted 
further was an earnest and assurance of success. And it 
‘is the ordering of things so as to meet this want, and the 
tracing of the mental processes and the subtle workings 
of evil consequent thereon, that renders this drama such a 
paragon of philosophy organized into art. The Weird 
Sisters rightly strike the key-note and lead off the terrible 
chorus, because they embody and realize to us, and even 
to the hero himself, that secret preparation of evil within 
him, out of which the whole action proceeds. In their 
fantastical and unearthly aspect, awakening mingled emo- 
tions of terror and mirth; in their mysterious reserve and 
oracular brevity of speech, so fitted at once to sharpen 
curiosity and awe down skepticism; in the circumstances of 
their prophetic greeting,—a blasted heath, as a spot sa- 
cred to infernal orgies,—the influences of the place thus 
falling in with the preternatural style and matter of their 
disclosures ;—in all this we may discern a peculiar aptness 
to generate even in strong minds a belief in their predic- 
tions. And such belief, for aught appears, takes hold on 
Banquo equally as on Macbeth; yet the only effect thereof 
in the former is to test and approve his virtue. He sees 
and hears them with simple wonder; has no other inter- 
est in them than that of a natural and innocent curiosity ; 
questions them merely with a view to learn what they are, 
not to draw out further promises; remains calm, collected, 
and perfectly planless, his thoughts being wholly taken 
up with what is before him; and because he sees nothing 
of himself in them, and has no germs of wickedness for 
them to work upon, therefore he “neither begs nor fears 
their favors nor their hate.” Macbeth, on the other hand, 
kindles and starts at their words, his heart leaps forth to 
catch what they say, and he is eager and impatient to 
have them speak further; they seem to mean more than 
meets the ear, and he craves to hear that meaning expressed 
in full: all which is because they show him his own mind, 
and set astir the wicked desires his breast is teeming with: 
his mind all at once becomes strangely introversive, self- 
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occupied, and absent from what is before him, “that he 
seems rapt withal”; and afterwards, as soon as his ear is 
saluted with a partial fulfillment of their promise he forth- 
with gets lost in thought, and shudders and goe intc ar 
ecstasy of terror at the horrid suggestions awaxened within 
him, and his shuddering at them is even because of his 
yielding to them. 

It is observable that Macbeth himself never thinks of 
making the Weird Sisters anywise responsible for his acts 
or intentions. The workings of his mind all along mani- 
festly infer that he feels himself just as free to do right, 
and therefore just as guilty in doing wrong, as if no su- 
pernatural soliciting had come near him. He therefore 
never offers to soothe his conscience or satisfy his reason 
on the score of his being drawn or urged on by any fatal 
charm or fascination of hell; it being no less clear.to him 
than to us, that whatsoever of such mighty magic there 
may be in the prophetic greeting is all owing to his own 
moral predisposition. For, in truth, the promise of the 
throne by the Weird Sisters, how firmly soever believed in,. 
is no more an instigation to murder for it, than a promise 
of wealth in like sort would be to steal. To a truly just 
and virtuous man such a promise, in so far as he had faith 
therein, would preclude the motives to theft; his argument 
would be, that inasmuch as he was fated to be rich he had 
nothing to do but wait for the riches to come. If, how- 
ever, he were already a thief at heart, and kept from steal- 
ing only by fear of the consequences, he would be apt to 
construe the promise of wealth into a promise of impunity 
in theft. Which appears to strike something near the 
difference between Banquo and Macbeth; for, in effect, 
with Banquo the prophetic words preclude, but with Mac- 
beth themselves become, the motives to crime. So much 
for the origin of the murderous purpose, and the agency of 
the Weird Sisters in bringing it to a head. 

Henceforth Macbeth’s doubts and difficulties, his shrink- 
ings and misgivings, spring from the peculiar structure 
and movement of his intellect, as sympathetically inflamed 
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and wrought upon by the poison of meditated guilt. His 
whole state of man suffers an insurrection; conscience 
forthwith sets his understanding and imagination into mor- 
bid, irregular, convulsive action, insomuch that the for- 
mer disappears in the tempestuous agitations of thought 
which itself stirs up: his will is buffeted and staggered with 
prudential reasonings and fantastical terrors, both of 
which are self-generated out of his disordered and unnat- 
ural state of mind. Here begins his long and fatal course 
of self-delusion. He misderives his scruples, misplaces his 
apprehensions, mistranslates the whispers and writhings of 
conscience into the suggestions of prudence, the forecast- 
ings of reason, the threatenings of danger. His strong 
and excitable imagination, set on fire of conscience, fasci- 
nates and spell-binds the other faculties, and so gives an 
objeetive force and effect to its internal workings. Under 
this guilt-begotten hallucination, “present fears are less 
than horrible imaginings.” Thus, instead of acting di- 
rectly in the form of remorse, conscience comes to act cir- 
cuitously through imaginary terrors, which again react on 
the conscience, as fire is kept burning by the current of 
air which itself generates. Hence his apparent freedom 
from compunctious visitings even when he is really most 
subject to them. It is probably from oversight of this 
that some have set him down as a timid, cautious, re- 
morseless villain, withheld from crime only by a shrinking, 
selfish apprehensiveness. He does indeed seem strangely 
dead to the guilt and morbidly alive to the dangers of his 
enterprise ; free from remorses of conscience, and filled with 
imaginary fears: but whence his uncontrollable irritability 
of imagination? how comes it that his mind so swarms with 
horrible imaginings, but that his imagination itself is set 
on fire of hell? So that he seems remorseless, because in 
his mind the agonies of remorse project and translate them- 
selves into the specters of a conscience-stricken imagina- 
tion, ; 

His conscience thus acting, as it were, in disguise and 
masquerade, the natural effect at first is, to make him wav- 
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ering and irresolute: the harrowings of guilty fear have a 
certain prospective and preventive operation, causing him 
to recoil, he scarce knows why, from the work he has in 
hand. So that he would never be able to go through, but 
for the coming in of a partner and helpmeet in the wicked 
purpose. But afterwards, the first crime having passed 
from prospect into retrospect, the self-same working of 
conscience has the effect of goading and hurrying him on 
from crime to crime. He still mistakes his inward pangs 
for outward perils: guilt peoples his whereabout with fan- 
tastical terrors, which in seeking to beat down he only 
multiplies. Amidst his efforts to dissimulate he loses his 
self-control, and spills the awful secret he is trying to hide; 
and in giving others cause to suspect him, he makes him- 
self cause to suspect them. Thus his cowardice of con- 
science urges him on to fresh murders, and every murder 
but adds to that cowardice; the very blood which he spills 
to quiet his fears sprouting up in “‘gorgons and chimeras 
dire” to awaken new fears and call for more victims. 

The critics of a certain. school have in characteristic 
fashion found fault with the huddling together and con- 
fusion of metaphors, which Macbeth pours forth when his 
mind is preternaturally heated and wrought up. Doubt- 
less they would have him talk always according to the rules 
of grammar and rhetoric. Shakespeare was content to let 
him talk according to his state of mind and the laws of his 
character. Nor, in this view, could any thing better serve 
the Pott’s purpose, than this preternatural rush and re- 
dundancy of imagination, hurrying on from thought to 
thought, and running and massing a multitude of half- 
formed images together. And such a cast of mind in the 
hero was necessary to the health of the drama: otherwise 
such a manifold tragedy had been in danger of turning out 
an accumulation of horrors. As it is, the impression is 
at once softened and deepened, after a style of art which 
Shakespeare alone could evoke and manage: the terrible is 
made to tread, sometimes to tremble, on the outmost edge, 
yet never passes into the horrible; what were else too 
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frightful to be born being thus kept within the limits of 
pleasurable emotion. Macbeth’s imagination so over- 
wrought and self-accelerating, this it is that glorifies the 
drama with such an interfusion of tragic terror and lyrical 
sweetness, and pours over the whole that baptism of terri- 
ble beauty which forms its distinctive excellence. 

In the structure and working of her mind and moral 
frame Lady Macbeth is the opposite of her husband, and 
for that reason all the better fitted to piece out and make 
up his deficiency. Of a firm, sharp, wiry, matter-of-fact 
intellect, doubly charged with energy of will she has little 
in common with him save a red-hot ambition; for which 
cause, while the prophetic disclosures have the same effect 
on her will as on his, and she forthwith jumps into the 
same purpose, the effect on her mind is just the reverse; 
she being subject to no such involuntary and uncontrollable 
tumults of thought: without his irritability of understand- 
ing and imagination, she therefore has no such prudential 
misgivings or terrible illusions to make her shake, and fal- 
ter, and recoil. So that what terrifies him, transports her; 
what stimulates his reflective powers, stifles hers. 

Almost any other dramatist would have brought the 
Weird Sisters to act immediately upon Lady Macbeth, and 
through her upon her husband, as thinking her more open 
to superstitious allurements and charms. Shakespeare ~ 
seems to have understood that aptness of mind for them 
to work upon would have unfitted her for working upon 
her husband in aid of them. Enough of such influence has 
already been brought to bear: what is wanted further 
is quite another sort of influence; such a sort as could only 
be wielded by a mind not much accessible to the former. 
There was strong dramatic reason, therefore, why nothing 
should move or impress her, when awake, but facts; why 
she should not be of a constitution and method of mind, 
that the evil which has struck its roots so deep within should 
come back to her in the elements and aspects of nature, 
either to mature the guilty purpose, or to obstruct the 


guilty act. It is quite remarkable that she never once 
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recurs to the Weird Sisters, or lays any stress on their 
salutations: they seem to have no weight with her but for 
the impression they have made on Macbeth; that which 
Impression may grow to the desired effect she refrains 
from using it or meddling with it, and seeks only to fortify 
it with such other impressions as lie in her power to make. 
Does not all this look as though she were skeptical touch- 
ing the contents of his letter, and durst not attempt to 
influence him with arguments that had no influence with 
herself, lest her want of sincerity therein should still further 
unknit his purpose? And what could better set forth her 
incomparable shrewdness and tact, than that, instead of 
overstraining this one motive, and thereby weakening it, 
she should thus let it alone, and endeavor to strengthen 
it by mixing others with it? Moreover, it does not elude 
her penetration, that his fears still more than his hopes 
are wrought up by the preternatural soliciting: for the 
Weird Sisters represent in most appalling sort the wick- 
edness of the purpose which they suggest ; and the thought 
of them scares up a throng of horrid images, and puts 
him under a fascination of terror: the instant he reverts 
to them his imagination springs into action,—an organ 
whereof while ambition works the bellows, conscience still 
governs the stops and keys. So that her surest course is 
to draw his thoughts off to the natural motives and solicit- 
ings of the opportunity that has made itself to his hands: 
otherwise there is danger that the opportunity will unmake 
him; for, so long as his mind is taken up with those stimu- 
lants of imagination, outward facilities for his purpose 
augment his inward recoilings from the act. 

Coleridge justly remarks upon her consummate art in 
first urging in favor of the deed those very circumstances 
which to her husband’s conscience plead most movingly 
against it. That the King has unreservedly cast himself 
upon their loyalty and hospitality, this she puts forth as 
the strongest argument for murdering him. An awful 
stroke of character indeed! and therefore awful, because 
natural. By thus anticipating his greatest drawbacks, 
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and urging them as the chief incentives, she forecloses all 
debate, and leaves him nothing to say; which is just what 
she wants; for she knows well enough that the thing is a 
horrible crime, and will not stand the tests of reason a 
moment; and therefore that the more he talks the less apt 
he will be for the work. And throughout this dreadful 
wrestling-match she surveys the whole ground and darts 
upon the strongest points with all the quickness and sure- 
ness of instinct: her powers of foresight and self-control 
seem to grow as the horrors thicken; the exigency being to 
her a sort of practical inspiration. The finishing touch 
in this part of the picture is when, her husband’s resolu- 
tion being all in a totter, she boldly cuts the very sinews 
of retreat by casting the thing into a personal controversy 
and making it a theme of domestic war, so that he has no 
way but either to fall in with her leading or else to take 
her life. To gain the crown she literally hazards all, put- 
ting it out of the question for them to live together, unless 
he do the deed, and thus embattling all the virtues and 
affections of the husband against the conscience of the man. 
He accordingly goes about the deed, and goes through it, 
with an assumed ferocity caught from her. 

Nor is it to be supposed that this ferocity is native to 
her own breast: in her case, too, surely it is assumed; for 
though in her intense overheat of expectant passion it be 
temporarily fused and absorbed into her character, it is 
disengaged and thrown off as soon as that heat passes 
away. Those will readily take our meaning, who have ever 
seen how, from the excitement of successful effort, men will 
sometimes pass for a while into and become identified with 
a character which they undertake to play. And so Lady 
Macbeth, for a special purpose, begins with acting a part 
_ which is really foreign to her, but which, notwithstanding, 
such is her iron fixedness of will, she braves out to issues 
so overwhelming as to make her husband and many oth- 
ers believe it is her own. In herself, indeed, she is a great 
bad woman whom we fear and pity; yet neither so great 
nor so bad, we are apt to think, as she is generally repre- 
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sented. She has closely studied her husband, and pene- 
trated far into the heart of his mystery; yet she knows 
him rather as he is to her than as he is in himself: hence 
in describing his character she interprets her own, and 
shows more of the warm-hearted wife than of the cool- 
headed philosopher. Mr. Verplanck, with great felicity, 
distinguishes her as “a woman of high intellect, bold spirit, 
and lofty desires, who is mastered by a fiery thirst for 
power, and that for her husband as well as herself.” 

Two very different characters, however, may easily be 
made out for her, according as we lay the chief stress on 
what she says, or what she does. For surely none can fail 
to remark, that the promise of a fiend conveyed in her 
earlier speeches is by no means made good in her subse- 
quent acts. That Shakespeare well understood the princi- 
ple whereon Sophocles sprinkled the songs of nightingales 
amid the grove of the Furies, could not be better shown 
than in that, when Lady Macbeth looks upon the face of 
her sleeping Sovereign, at whose heart her steel is aimed, 
and sees the murderous thought passing, as it were, into a 
fact before her, a gush of womanly feeling or of native 
tenderness suddenly stays her uplifted arm. And, again, 
when she hears from Macbeth how he has done two or more 
murders to screen the first, she sinks down at the tale, thus 
showing that the woman she had so fearfully disclaimed 
has already returned to torment and waste her into the 
grave. So that the sequel proves her to have been better 
than she was herself aware; for at first her thoughts were 
so centered and nailed to the object she was in quest of, 
that she had no place for introversion, and did not sus- 
pect what fires of hell she was planting in her bosom. In 
truth, she had undertaken too much: in her efforts to screw 
her own and her husband’s courage to the sticking-place 
there was exerted a force of will which answered the end 
indeed, but at the same time cracked the sinews of nature ; 
though that force of will still enables her to hide the dread- 
ful work that is doing within. She has quite as much if 
not more of conscience than Macbeth; but its workings are 
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retrospective, proceed upon deeds, not thoughts; and she 
is not so made, she has no such sensitive redundancy of 
imagination, that conscience should be in her senses, caus- 
ing the howlings of the storm to syllable the awful notes 
of remorse. And as her conscience is without an organ to 
project and body forth its revenges, so she may indeed 
possess them in secret, but she can never repress them: 
subject to no fantastical terrors nor moral illusions, she 
therefore never loses her self-control: the unmitigable cor- 
rodings of her rooted sorrow may destroy, but cannot be- 
tray her, unless when her energy of will is bound up in 
sleep. And for the same cause she is free alike from the 
terrible apprehensions which make her husband flinch from 
the first crime, and from the maddening and merciless sus- 
picions of guilty fear that lash and spur him on to other 
crimes. But the truth of her inward state comes out with 
an awful mingling of pathos and terror, in the scene where 
her conscience, sleepless amid the sleep of nature, nay, 
most restless even when all other cares are at rest, drives 
her forth, open-eyed, yet sightless, to sigh and groan over 
spots on her hands, that are visible to none but herself, nor 
even to herself, but when she is blind to every thing, else. 
And what an awful mystery, too, hangs about her death! 
We know not, the Poet himself seems not to know, whether 
the gnawings of the undying worm drive her to suicidal 
violence, or themselves cut asunder the cords of her life: 
all we know is, that the death of her body springs some- 
how from the inextinguishable life and the immedicable 
wound of her soul. What a history of her woman’s heart 
js written in her thus sinking, sinking away whither imag- 
imation shrinks from following, under the violence of an 
invisible yet unmistakable disease, which still sharpens its 
inflictions and at the same time quickens her sensibility ! 
This guilty couple are patterns of conjugal virtue. <A 
tender, delicate, respectful affection sweetens and dignifies 
their intercourse; the effect of which is rather heightened 
than otherwise by their ambition, because they seem to 
thirst for each other’s honor as much as for their own. 
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And this sentiment of mutual respect even grows by their 
crimes, since their inborn greatness is developed through 
them, not buried beneath them. And when they find that 
the crown, which they have waded through so much blood 
to grasp, does but scald their brows and stuff their pillow 
with thorns, this begets a still deeper and finer play of 
sympathies between them. Thenceforth, (and how touch- 
ing its effect!) a soft subdued undertone of inward sym- 
pathetic woe and anguish mingles audibly in the wild 
rushing of the moral tempest that hangs round their foot- 
steps. Need we add how free they are from any thing 
little or mean, vulgar or gross? the very intensity of their 
wicked passion seeming to have assoiled their minds of all 
such earthly and ignoble incumbrances. And so manifest 
withal is their innate fitness to reign, that their ambi- 
tion almost passes as the instinct of faculty for its proper 
sphere. 

Dr. Johnson observes with rare infelicity that this play 
‘thas no nice discriminations of character.” How far from 
just is this remark, we trust hath already been made clear 
enough. In this respect the hero and heroine are equaled 
only by the Poet’s other masterpieces,—by Shylock, Ham- 
let, Lear, and Iago; while the Weird Sisters, so seemingly 
akin (though whether as mothers, or sisters, or daughters, 
we cannot tell) to the thunder-storms that keep them com- 
pany, occupy the summit of his preternatural creations. 
Nevertheless it must be owned that the grandeur of the 
dramatic combination oversways our impression of the in- 
dividual characters, and, unless we make a special effort 
that way, prevents a due notice of their merits; that the 
delicate limning of the agents is apt to be lost sight of in 
the magnitude, the manifold unity, and thought-like ra- 
pidity of the action. 

The style of this drama is pitched in the same high 
tragic key as the action: throughout we have an explosion, 
as of purpose into act, so also of thought into speech, both 
literally kindling with their own swiftness. No sooner 
thought than said, no sooner said than done, is everywhere 
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the. order of the day. And, therewithal, thoughts and 
images come crowding and jostling each other in so quick 
succession that none can gain full utterance, a second still 
leaping upon the tongue before the first is fairly off. 
Thus the Poet seems to have endeavored his utmost how 
much of meaning could be conveyed in how little of ex- 
pression; with the least touching of the ear to send vibra- 
tions through all the chambers of the mind. Hence the 
large manifold suggestiveness that lurks in the words; they 
seem instinct with something which the speakers cannot 
stay to unfold. And between these invitations to linger 
and the continual drawings onward, the reader’s mind is 
kindled into an almost preternatural illumination and activ- 
ity. Doubtless this prolonged stretch and tension of 
thought would at length grow wearisome, and cause an in- 
ward flagging and faintness, but that the play, moreover, 
is throughout a fierce conflict of antagonist elements and 
opposite extremes, which are so managed as to brace up the 
interest on every side; so that the effect of the whole is to 
refresh, not exhaust the powers, the mind being sustained 
in its long and lofty flight by the wings that grow forth 
of their own accord from its superadded life. In general, 
the lyrical, instead of being interspersed here and there 
in the form of musical lulls and pauses, is thoroughly inter- 
fused with the dramatic; while the ethical sense underlies 
them both, and is occasionally forced up through them by 
their own pressure. May we not say, in short, that the 
entire drama is, as it were, a tempest set to music? 

Many writers have spoken strongly against the Porter- 
scene; Coleridge denounces it as unquestionably none of 
Shakespeare’s work. Which makes us almost afraid to 
trust our own judgment concerning it; yet we cannot but 
feel it to be in the true spirit of the Poet’s method. This 
strain of droll broad humor, oozing out, so to speak, amid 
such a congregation of terrors, has always in our case 
deepened their effect, the strange but momentary diversion 
causing them to return with the greater force. Of the 
murder scene, the banquet scene, and the sleep-walking 
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scene, with their dagger of the mind, and Banquo of the 
mind, and blood-spots of the mind, it were vain to speak. 
Yet over these sublimely-terrific passages there hovers a 
magic light of poetry, at once disclosing the horrors, and 
annealing them into matter of delight—Hallam sets Mac- 
beth down as being, in the language of Drake, “‘the great- 
est effort of our author’s genius, the most sublime and 
impressive drama which the world has ever beheld” ;—a 
judgment from which most readers will probably be less 
inclined to dissent, the older they grow. 
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By SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLARS 


MACBETH 


To the Christian moralist Macbeth’s guilt is so dark that 
its degree cannot be estimated, as there are no shades in 
black. But to the mental physiologist, to whom nerve 
rather than conscience, the function of the brain rather . 
than the power of the will, is an object of study, it is im- 
possible to omit from calculation the infiuences of the 
supernatural event, which is not only the starting-point of 
the action, but the remote causes of the mental phenomena. 
—Bvcxnitt, The Mad Folk of Shakespeare. 


Macbeth wants no disguise of his natural disposition, 
for it is not bad; he does not affect more piety than he 
has: on the contrary, a part of his distress arises from a 
real sense of religion: which makes him regret that he 
could not join the chamberlains in prayer for God’s bless- 
ing, and bewail that he has “‘given his eternal jewel to the 
common enemy of man.” He continually reproaches him- 
self for his deeds; no use can harden him; confidence can- 
not silence, and even despair cannot stifle, the cries of his 
conscience. By the first murder he put “rancor in the 
vessel of his peace”; and of the last he owns to Macduff, 
*“My soul is too charged with blood of thine already.”— 
WuatE xy, Remarks on Some Characters of Shakespere. 


LADY MACBETH 


We may be sure that there were few “more thorough- 
bred or fairer fingers” in the land of Scotland than those 
of its queen, whose bearing in public towards Duncan, 
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Banquo and the nobles, is marked by elegance and maj- 
esty; and, in private, by affectionate anxiety for her 
sanguinary lord. He duly appreciated her feelings, but 
it is a pity that such a woman should have been united to 
such a man. If she had been less strong of purpose, less 
worthy of confidence, he would not have disclosed to her 
his ambitious designs; less resolute and prompt of thought 
and action, she would not have been called upon to share 
his. guilt; less sensitive or more hardened, she would not 
have suffered it to prey forever like a vulture upon her 
heart. She affords, as I consider it, only another instance 
of what women will be brought to, by a love which listens 
to no considerations, which disregards all else beside, when 
the interests, the wishes, the happiness, the honor, or even 
the passions, caprices, and failings of the beloved object 
are concerned: and if the world, in a compassionate mood, 
will gently scan the softer errors of sister-woman, may we 
not claim a kindly construing for the motives which 
plunged into the Aceldama of the blood-washed tragedy 
the sorely-urged and broken-hearted Lady Macbeth?— 
Macinn, Shakespeare Papers. 


Lady Macbeth is not thoroughly hateful, for she is not 
a virago, not an adulteress, not impelled by revenge. On 
the contrary, she expresses no feeling of personal malig- 
nity towards any human being in the whole course of her 
part. Shakespeare could have easily displayed her crimes 
in a more commonplace and accountable light, by as- 
signing some feudal grudge as a mixed motive of her cru- 
elty ‘to Duncan; but he makes her a murderess in cold 
blood, and from the sole motive of ambition, well know- 
ing that if he had broken up the inhuman serenity of her 
remorselessness by the ruffling of anger, he would have 
vulgarized the features of the splendid Titaness. 

By this entire absence of petty vice and personal viru- 
lence, and by concentrating all the springs of her conduct 
into the one determined feeling of ambition, the mighty 
poet has given her character : statue-like simplicity, which, 
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though cold, is spirit-stirring, from the wonder it excites, 
and which is imposing, although its respectability consists, 
as far as the heart is concerned, in merely negative decen- 
cies. How many villains walk the earth in credit to their 
graves, from the mere fulfillment of these negative decen- 
cies! Had Lady Macbeth been able to smother her hus- 
band’s babblings, she might have been one of them.— 
CampsELL, Life of Mrs. Siddons. 


As she is commonly represented, Lady Macbeth is noth- 
ing more than the maximum of ambition, a person, who, 
in order to obtain a crown, avails herself of every means, 
even the most horrible. Such, indeed, is she, and much 
more. It may be said that she would set half the earth 
on fire to reach the throne of the other half. But,— 
and here lies the depth of her peculiar character,—not 
for herself alone; but for him, her beloved husband. She 
is a tigress who could rend all who oppose her; but her 
mate, who, in comparison with her, is gentle, and dis- 
posed somewhat to melancholy, him she embraces with 
genuine love. In relation to him her affection is great 
and powerful, and bound up with all the roots and veins 
of her life, and consequently it passes into weakness. The 
connection of this fearful pair is not without a certain 
touching passionateness, and it is through this that the 
Lady first lives before us, as otherwise she would be al- 
most without distinctive features, and would appear only 
as the idea of the most monstrous criminality. Ambition 
without Love is cold, French-tragic, and incapable of 
awakening deep interest. Here Love is the more moving 
as it reigns in the conjugal relation; and truly, to the 
atrocious crimes perpetrated by this pair, there was need 
of such a counterpoise, in order that they may appear as 
human beings suffering wreck, and not as perfect devils.— 
Horn, Shakespeare Erléutert. 


This is certain, that Shakespeare in the part of Lady 
Macbeth, as in all his parts, actually relied upon the young 
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actor to whom the part might be assigned to carry out 
and complete the representation ; and therefore at the pres- 
ent day it becomes the special duty of the actress in this 
part not in tone, look, or gesture to aggravate the ab- 
horrence which might thus be excited, but to alleviate it, 
so that to intelligent spectators will be presented not the 
picture of a Northern Fury, nor of a monster, still less of 
a heroine or martyr to conjugal love, but that of a woman 
capable of the greatest elevation, but seized mysteriously 
by the magic of Passion, only to fall the more terribly, 
and thus, in spite of our horror at her crime, wringing 
from us our déepest sympathy.—Von FRirsen, Jahrbuchi 
der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. 


THE GHOST 


It is the skepticism as to the objective reality of Ban- 
quo’s Ghost which has originated the question as to whether 
he should be made visible to the spectators in the theater, 
since, as the skeptics observe, he is invisible to all the as- 
sembled guests, and does not speak at all. But for this 
skepticism, it would never have been doubted that the 
Ghost should be made visible to the theater, although he is 
invisible to Macbeth’s company, and although no words are 
assigned to him. ‘This doubt existing, illustrates to us how 
stage-management itself is affected by the philosophy 
which may prevail upon certain subjects. Upon the 
Spiritualist view, Banquo’s Ghost, and the Witches them- 
selves, are all in the same category, all belonging to the 
spiritual world, and seer by the spiritual eye; and the 
mere fact that the Ghost does not speak, is felt to have no 
bearing at all upon the question of his presentation as an 
objective reality. 

The Spiritualist, when contending for the absolute ob- 
jectivity of Banquo’s Ghost, may possibly be asked 
whether he also claims a like reality for “the air-drawn 
dagger.” To this he would reply, that, to the best of 
his belief, a like reality was not to be affirmed of that 
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dagger, which he conceives to have been a representation, 
in the spiritual world, of a dagger, not, however, being 
on that account less real (if by unreality we are to under- 
stand that it was, in some incomprehensible way, generated 
in the material brain), but only differing from what we 
should term a real bond fide dagger, as a painting of a 
dagger differs from a real one.—Rorre, An Essay wpon 
the Ghost Belief of Shakespeare. 


THE WEIRD SISTERS 


The Weird Sisters who preside over the play as the min- 
isters of evil are partly “metaphysical,” as Coleridge, 
following Lady Macbeth’s phrase of “metaphysical aid,” 
justly called them. It has been said that Shakespeare 
meant them to be no more than the witches of his day 
as they were commonly conceived. This is quite incred- 
ible when we think of that high poetic genius in him which 
could not have left them unspiritualized by imagination, 
and which must have felt that these personages, if con- 
ceived only as the vulgar witches, would be below the dig- 
nity of his tragedy. It is also said that all that was not 
vulgar in them was in the soul of Macbeth, and not in 
them. That is a credible theory, but it is not borne out by 
the text; and it seems to assert that Shakespeare did not 
believe in, or at least did not as a poet conceive of, spir- 
itual creatures, other than ghosts, who dwelt in a world 
outside of humanity, and yet could touch it at intervals 
when certain conditions were fulfilled. These spiritual 
creatures, as he conceived them, had chiefly to do with 
nature; were either embodiments of its elemental forces, 
or their masters. Such were Oberon and Ariel, but they 
had most to do with the beneficent forces of nature. Here 
the Weird Sisters command its evil forces. Whether 
Shakespeare believed in this half-spiritual world of beings, 
dwelling and acting in a supposed zone between us and the 
loftier spiritual world, and having powers over the natural 
world—I cannot tell, but at least he conceived this realm; 
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and if he believed in it, there were hundreds of persons at 
his time who were with him in that belief, as there are 
numbers now who share in it, in spite of science. I do 
not think, then, that the spiritual part of his conception 
of the witches was intended by him to exist solely in the 
mind of Macbeth. On the contrary, I hold that it is in- 
credible Shakespeare should have taken up witches into 
his tragedy and left them as James I and the rest of the 
world commonly conceived them. His imagination was 
far too intense, his representing power much too exacting, 
to allow him to leave them unidealized. It is true he kept 
their vulgar elements for the sake of the common folk 
who did not think; but for those who did, Shakespeare 
unvulgarized the witches. They materialize themselves 
only for their purpose of temptation; their normal exist- 
ence is impalpable, invisible, unearthly—Brooxr, Lec- 
tures on Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare’s picture of the witches is truly magical: 
in the short scenes where they enter, he has created for 
them a peculiar language, which, although composed of 
the usual elements, still seems to be a collection of formu- 
lz of incantation. ‘The sound of the words, the accumu- 
lation of rhymes, and the rhythmus of the verse, form, as 
it were, the hollow music of a dreary dance of witches. 
These repulsive things, from which the imagination 
shrinks back, are here a symbol of the hostile powers 
which operate in nature, and the mental horror outweighs 
the repugnance of our senses. The witches discourse with 
one another like women of the very lowest class, for this 
was the class to which witches were supposed to belong; 
when, however, they address Macbeth, their tone assumes 
more elevation; their predictions, which they either them- 
selves pronounce, or allow their apparitions to deliver, 
have all the obscure brevity, the majestic solemnity, by 
which oracles have in all times contrived to inspire mortals 
with reverential awe. We here see that the witches are 


merely instruments; they are governed by an invisible 
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spirit, or the ordering of such great and dreadful events 
would be above their sphere—ScuiEeceL, Lectures on 
Shakespeare. 


THE INCANTATION SCENES 


It has been objected to the incantation scenes in Macbeth, 
that the subjects and language in them are revolting. 
They are so; nothing, however, can be more irrational than 
to take exception agaist them on that score. The witches 
are an impersonation of those qualities which are antag- 
onist to all that is gentle, and lovely, and peaceful, and 
good. They are loathsome abstractions of the “evil prin- 
ciple,” and are the precursors, as well as providers of all 
the stormy passions that shake this poor citadel of man. 
They represent the repulsive as well as the cruel propensi- 
ties of our nature; every one, therefore, who is a slave 
to his lower passions, is spell-bound by the “‘weird sisters” ; 
and this, I have little doubt, was the moral that Shakespeare 
intended to read to his brother mortals: for, we should bear 
in mind that Macbeth was, by nature, an honorable and 
even generous man; but as he was unable to withstand the 
impulse of an unworthy ambition, and could not resist the 
sneers of his uncompromising partner, he rushed into that 
bottomless hell of torment—a guilty and an upbraiding 
conscience.—CriarkeE, Shakespeare-Characters. 


7 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNSEEN WORLD 


{ 

Every device of Shakespeare has been designed to ac- 
centuate the overweening influence of the unseen world. 
So long as Macbeth is striving to bring about the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy, he is a bungler; but at every turn 
the unseen agency brings fortune to his aid. So soon, 
however, as he bends his efforts to defeat the intentions of 
the supernatural world, fortune deserts him. Everything 
goes wrong. Fleance escapes. Suspicion seizes his no- 
bles. Macduff flies, and Macbeth’s insensate revenge has 
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the effect of bringing to a head the smouldering anger of 
the nobility. Finally, the unseen universe interferes di- 
rectly in the scene, and by its deceitful oracles lulls him 
into a state of false security. Were it not for the proph- 
ecy about Birnam wood, Macbeth would have met his foes 
in the field, and not cooped himself up in his castle of 
Dunsinane, where, as he says himself, “he is tied as a bear 
to the stake.” Had it not been for his belief in his 
charmed existence he would never have risked his life in 
single combat with all and sundry of the besieging host. 
He the protégé of destiny had attempted to defy his pa- 
tron; and to the last farthing he was called upon to pay 
the price of his temerity—Ransomer, Short Studies in 
Shakespeare’s Plots. 


THE KEYNOTE 


The keynote of this, the most picturesque, the most 
lurid and fiercely rapid of all tragedies, is struck in the 
first scene by a miracle of imagination, and maintained to 
the end in spite of inequalities. A storm of fear blows 
through the short five acts. _Macbeth’s imagination appals 
him; he struggles entangled in a hellish net. His wife 
screws her courage to a point at which it will not stick, and 
the cord snaps under the tension.—SzccomBE aNnp ALLEN, 
The Age of Shakespeare. 


DARKNESS IN THIS TRAGEDY 


Darkness, we may even say blackness, broods over this 
tragedy. It is remarkable that almost all the scenes which 
at once recur to memory take place either at night or in 
some dark spot. The vision of the dagger, the murder of 
Duncan, the murder of Banquo, the sleep-walking of Lady 
Macbeth, all come in night-scenes. The Witches dance in 
the thick air of a storm, or, “black and midnight hags,”’ re- 
ceive Macbeth in a cavern. The blackness of night is to 
the hero a thing of fear, even of horror; and that which he 
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feels becomes the spirit of the play.. The faint glimmer- 
ings of the western sky at twilight are here menacing: it is 
the hour when the traveler hastens to reach safety in his 
inn, and when Banquo rides homeward to meet his assassins ; 
the hour when “light thickens,” when “night’s black agents 
to their prey do rouse,” when the wolf begins to howl, 
and the owl to scream, and withered murder steals forth 
to his work. Macbeth bids the stars hide their fires that 
his “black” desires may be concealed; Lady Macbeth calls 
on thick night to come, palled in the dunnest smoke of 
hell, The moon is down and no stars shine when Banquo, 
dreading the dreams of the coming night, goes unwillingly 
to bed, and leaves Macbeth to wait for the summons of the 
little bell. When the next day should dawn, its light is 
“strangled,” and “darkness does the face of earth en- 
tomb.” In the whole drama the sun seems to shine only 
twice: first, in the beautiful but ironical passage where 
Duncan sees the swallows flitting round the castle of death; 
and, afterwards, when at the close the avenging army gath- 
ers to rid the earth of its shame. Of the many slighter 
touches which deepen this effect I notice only one. The 
failure of nature in Lady Macbeth is marked by her fear 
of darkness; “she has light by her continually.” And in 
the one phrase of fear that escapes her lips even in sleep, 
it is of the darkness of the place of torment that she 
speaks.—Brap.tey, Shakespearean Tragedy. 


POPULARITY OF “MACBETH” 


One might have expected that Macbeth would prove the 
pce popular of Shakespeare’s tragedies, both with the ac- 
tors and with audiences. Such has, however, not been the 
case. Except on rare occasions, Macbeth, despite its ap- 
parent supremacy as an “acting play,” has less attraction 
than Lear, Othello, and, above all, Hamlet. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. Of the two elements which Aristotle’s 
definition requires in tragedy, it has but one. It works by 
terror alone, and does not ae the springs of pity. It 
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has no bursts and swells of pathos, no outpours of tender- 
ness, no sweet dews of hapless love. Lacking these, it 
lacks charm. ‘The characters on whom the interest is con- 
centrated are not the innocent sufferers, but the guilty 
workers of woe, and, if not outcasts from our sympathy in 
the woe they thereby bring upon themselves, they are far 
from making any demands upon our affection. Macbeth 
stands alone among Shakespeare’s great productions as a 
picture of crime and retribution unrelieved by any softer 
features. Like some awful Alpine peak, girdled with gla- 
ciers and abysses, with no glimpses of flower-bespangled 
vales and pastures.—Kirxr, Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1895. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON Zi 


Duncan, king of Scotland 
Matcouim, : 

DOoNALBAIN, } his sons 

Spee } generals of the King’s army 

Macnvurr, 

Lennox, 

Ross, noblemen of Scotland 

MENTEITH, 

Ancus, 

CaiITHNESS, 

FLEANCE, son to Banquo 

Srwarp, earl of Northumberland, general of the English forces 
Young Srwarp, his son 

SEYTON, an officer attending on Macbeth 

Boy, son to Macduff 

An English Doctor 

A Scotch Doctor 

A Sergeant 

A Porter 

An Old Man 


Lady Macsera 
Lady Macourr 
Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth 


HEcarTe 
Three Witches 
Apparitions 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, and 
Messengers 


Scene: Scotland; England 


SYNOPSIS 
By J. Exus Burpicr 


ACT I 


The Thane of Cawdor, who has rebelled against his 
king, Duncan of Scotland, is defeated by Macbeth and 
Banquo, two Scottish generals. Three witches meet the 
victorious generals on their return from the battle and 
greet Macbeth as Thane of Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, and 
he that shall be king of Scotland hereafter. To Banquo 
they promise that he shall be the father of kings, 
beneot-onehimself. While Macbeth is still talking of these 
prophecies, messengers arrive from Duncan and address 
him by the king’s order, and as a reward for his services, 
as Thane of Cawdor. As Macbeth is already Thane of 
Glamis, he begins to hope that he may one day be king of 
Scotland. He tells his desire to his wife and she plots the 
murder of Duncan, who comes on a visit to their castle. 


ACT If 


Macbeth, assisted by his wife, murders Duncan, laying 
_the crime on the king’s drunken guard. Maleelm—and 
Donalbain, Duncan’s sons, flee, the-former-to England-and- 
- the latter to Ireland, and therefore they are believed to have 
_suaborned the servants to do the deed. Macbeth, as the next 
heir, is crowned king of Scotland at Scone. 


ACT Il 


The three prophecies have been fulfilled for Macbeth 
and now he fears that what was promised Banquo may 


also come true, and that for Banquo’s children has he mur- 
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dered Duncan and destroyed his own peace of mind. He 
desires the death of Banquo and his only son Fleance, -be- 


ovine thal the hiecsoes rote re eee 
awn...deseendants.. -T'o..aceomplish=this~purpose... & makes 


a great feast, particularly inviting Banquo and Fleance. 
But on their way to the dinner they are set upon by men 
in Macbeth’s pay. Banquo is slain but Fleance escapes. 
The guests are all assembled except Banquo and the king, 
about to take his place at the table, when in comes Ban- 
quo’s ghost. Although it is invisible to all but Macbeth, 
his fear and remarks break up the feast. 


ACT IV 


Macbeth consults the witches about the future. They 
call up apparitions ; the first tells him to beware Macduff ; 
the second, “Laugh to scorn the power of man, for none 
of woman born shall harm Macbeth”; the third, that he 
“shall never vanquished be until great Birnam wood to 
high Dunsinane hill shall come against him.” He then 
asks plainly, “Shall Banquo’s issue ever reign in this king- 
dom?” In reply he is shown the shadows of eight kings, 
followed by the ghost of Banquo, and is convinced that 
Banquo’s descendants will reign. Joining his followers 
after his interview with the witches, he is greeted with the 
news that Macduff has fled to England. Macbeth sur- 


‘prises the castle of Macduff and kills Lady Macduff and 
her children. 


ACT V 


Lady Macbeth is unable to throw aside the thought of 
the murders she and her husband have or-heve-hed com- 
mitted. They trouble her sleeping hours, and—she~rises— 
from -her_bed.in~her-sleep;-walks--the..floor,--tries--te—wash 
imaginary..blood-spots from her hands, and talks.aloud-of 
the murders... Macbeth fortifies his castle of Dunsinane in 
preparation for an attack by Macduff, but, relying on the 
witches’ promises, he tries to cast off his fears. Word is 

A. 
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brought him of Lady Macheth’s death, probably by her 


own hand, and almost at the same moment, a messenger an- 
nounces that Birnam wood is coming toward the castle. 
This illusion of the moving wood was caused by each man 
of the attacking army lopping off a limb of a tree 
as he passed through Birnam wood to use as a covering 
for his advance. Macbeth, although his nerves are shaken 
by this materializing of the witch’s threat, leads his men 
forth from the castle, saying, “At least we ’Il die with har- 
ness on our back.” He meets Macduff and they fight till 
Macheth remembers the words of the spirit, and he tells 
Macduff that his labor is in vain, for he, Macbeth, bears a 
charmed life which cannot yield to one born of woman. 
But his last hope is taken from him when Macduff replies, 
“Despair thy charm. Macduff was from his mother’s 
womb untimely ripped.” The fight is continued_and Mac- 
beth is killed. Malcolm, son of Duncan, is proclaimed 
king of Scotland. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH 


ACT FIRST 
ScENE I 


A desert place. 
Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches. 


First Witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

Sec. Witch. When the hurlyburly ’s done, 
When the battle ’s lost and won. 

Third Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 

First Witch. Where the place? 


1. Perhaps we should follow the punctuation of the Folio, and 
place a note of interrogation after “again.”—I. G. 

3. “hurlyburly”; the original and sense of this word are thus 
given by Peacham in his Garden of Eloquence, 1577: “Onomatopeia, 
when we invent, devise, fayne, and make a name imitating the sound 
of that it signifyeth, as hurlyburly, for an uprore and tumultuous 
stirre.” Thus also in Holinshed: “There were such hurlie burlies 
kept in every place, to the great danger of overthrowing the whole 
state of all government in this land.” Of course the word here 
refers to the tumult of battle, not to the storm, the latter being their 
element.—The reason of this scene is thus stated by Coleridge: “In 
Macbeth the Poct’s object was to raise the mind at once to the high 
tragic tone, that the audience might be ready for the precipitate 
consummation of guilt in the early part of the play. The true 
reason for the first appearance of the Witches is to strike the key 
note of the character of the whole drama, as is proved by their re- 
appearance in the third scene, after such an order of the king’s as 
establishes their supernatural power of information.”—H. N. H. 
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Sec. Witch. Upon the heath. 
Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
First Witch. I come, Graymalkin. 
All. Paddock calls:—anon! 10 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Hweunt. 


Scene II 


‘A camp near Forres. 


Alarum within. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donal- 
bain, Lennox, with Attendants, meeting a bleed- 
ing Sergeant. 


Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 


Mal. This is the sergeant 


Exeunt. “The Weird Sisters,’ says Coleridge, “are as true a 
creation of Shakespeare’s, as his Ariel and Caliban,—fates, furies, 
and materializing witches being the elements. They are wholly 
different from any representation of witches in the contemporary 
writers, and yet presented a sufficient external resemblance to the 
creatures of vulgar prejudice to act immediately on the audience. 
Their character consists in the imaginative disconnected from the 
good; they are the shadowy obscure and fearfully anomalous of 
physical nature, the lawless of human nature,—elemental avengers 
without sex or kin.” Elsewhere he speaks of the “direful music, 
the wild wayward rhythm, and abrupt lyrics of the opening of 
Macbeth” Words scarcely less true to the Poet’s, than the Poet’s 
are to the characters.—H. N. H. 

3. “sergeant”; sergeants, in ancient times, were not the petty offi- 
cers now distinguished by that title; but men performing one kind 
of feudal military service, in rank next to esquires. In the stage- 
direction of the original this sergeant is called a captain—H. N. H. 
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Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 

°Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 

As thou didst leave it. 

Ser. Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 

And choke their art. The merciless Macdon- 
wald— 

Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 10 

The multiplying villainies of nature 

Do swarm upon him—from the western isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 

Show’d like a rebel’s whore: but all’s too weak: 

For brave Macbeth—well he deserves that 
name— 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel 

‘Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valor’s minion carved out his passage 


Till he faced the slave; 20 


13. “Of” here bears the sense of with, the two words being then 
used indiscriminately.—Thus in MHolinshed: “Out of Ireland in 
hope of the spoile came no small number of Kernes and Galloglasses, 
offering gladlie to serve under him, whither it should please him to 
lead them.” Barnabe Rich thus describes them in his New Irish 
Prognostication: “The Galloglas succeedeth the Horseman, and 
he is commonly armed with a scull, a shirt of maile, and a Galloglas- 
axe. . . . The Kernes of Ireland are next in request, the very 
drosse and scum of the countrey, a generation of villaines not 
worthy to live. . . . These are they that are ready to run out 
with every rebel, and these are the very hags of hell, fit for nothing 
but the gallows.”—H. N. H. 

14. “damned quarrel”; Johnson’s, perhaps unnecessary, emenda- 
tion of Ff., “damned quarry” (ep. IV. iii. 206); but Holinshed uses 
“quarrel” in the corresponding passage.—I. G. 

“damned” is doomed, fated to destruction—H. N. H. 

20-21. Many emendations and interpretations have been advanced 
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Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to 
him, 
Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 
Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 
Ser. As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders 


break, 

So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to 
come 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, 
mark: 


No sooner justice had, with valor arm’d, 
Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their 

heels, 30 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
‘With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 


Dun. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Ser. Yes; 


As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks; so 
they 


for this passage; Koppel’s explanation (Shakespeare Studien, 1896) 
is as follows:—“he faced the slave, who never found time for the 
preliminary formalities of a duel, i. e. shaking hands with and bid- 
ding farewell to the opponent”; seemingly, however, “which” should 
have “he” (i. e. Macbeth) and not “slave” as its antecedent.—I. G. 

25, 26. “As storms often come from the east, the region of the 
dawn, so victory may be the starting-point for a fresh attack.”— 
(Ona chi s & 

37. “so they”; Ff. give these words at the beginning of I. 38. The 
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Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 40 
I cannot tell— 
But I am faint; my gashes cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They smack of honor both. Go get him sur- 

geons. 
[Hait Sergeant, attended. 

Who comes here? 


Enter Ross. 


Mal. The worthy thane of Ross. » 
Len. What a haste looks through his eyes! So 
should he look 
That seems to speak things strange. 


Ross. God save the king! 
Dun. Whence camest thou, worthy thane? 
Ross. From Fife, great king; 


Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself 950 
With terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 


wo lines cannot be made into normal verse; but the present arrange- 
ment is less harsh to the ear.—C. H. H. 

40. To “memorize” is to make memorable. “The style,” says Cole- 
ridge, “and rhythm of the Captain’s speeches in the second scene 
should be illustrated by reference to the interlude in Hamlet, in 
which the epic is substituted for the tragic, in order to make the 
atter be felt as the real life diction."—H. N. H. 

54. Steevens. chuckles over the Poet’s ignorance in making Bel- 
iona the wife of Mars. Surely a man must be ignorant not to see 
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Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us. 

Dun. Great happiness! 

Ross. That now . 
Sweno, the Norway’s king, craves composition; 
Nor would we deign him burial of hismen 60 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme’s inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest: go pronounce his present 

death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ross. Ill see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[EH aveunt. 


that the Poet makes Macbeth the husband of Bellona.—‘Lapp’d 
in proof” is covered with armor of proof.—H. N. H. 

55. By “him” is meant Norway, and by “self-comparisons” is 
meant that he gave him as good as he brought, showed that he was 
his equal—H. N. H. 
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ScEnE III 


A heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


Virst Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
sec. Witch. Killing swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou? 
Mirst Witch. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her 
lap, 
And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mounch’d. 
“Give me,’ quoth I: 
“Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband ’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 
Tiger; 
But in a sieve J “II thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 


6. The meaning of “aroint,’ says Collier, is, “begone, stand off, 
nd it is still used in the Craven district, and generally in the 
orth of England, as well as in Cheshire. In some places it has 
issumed the form of rynt, but it is the same word.” Richardson, 
lowever, puts it down as from Rodere or Ronger, to gnaw, to eat. 
30 that the meaning here would be, as we still say, “pox on you,” 
wr “a plague take you.”—H. N. H. 

“rump-fed ronyon”’; a scabby or mangy woman fed on offals; the 
‘umps being formerly part of the kitchen fees of the cooks in great 
1ouses.—H. N. H. 

8. “sieve”; Scot, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, says it was 
yelieved that witches “could sail in an egg-shell, a cockle or muscle- 
shell through and under the tempestuous seas.” And in another 
pamphlet: Declaring the damnable Life of Doctor Fian, a notable 
Sorcerer: “All they together went to sea, each one in a riddle or 
tive, and went in the same very substantially, with flaggons of wine 
making merrie, and drinking by the way in the same riddles or 
cives.” It was the belief of the times that though a witch could 
assume the form of any animal she pleased, the tail would still be 
wanting.—H, N. H. 
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I'll do, Ill do, and I'll do. 10 
Sec. Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 
First Witch. Thou ’rt kind. 
Third Witch. And I another. 
First Witch. I myself. have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid; 20 
He shall live a man forbid: 
Weary se’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 
Sec. Witch. Show me, show me. 


10. “I'll do”; i. e, like a rat, gnaw a hole in the ship’s bottom.— 
Crrbicnkl. 

1l. This free gift of a wind is to be considered as an act of sisterly 
friendship; for witches were supposed to sell them.—H. N. H. 

15. “And the very ports they blow”; Johnson conj. “various” for 
“very”; Pope reads “points” for “ports”; Clar. Press edd. “orts”: 
“blow”=“blow upon.”—I. G. 

23. This was supposed to be done by means of a waxen figure. 
Holinshed, speaking of the witchcraft practiced to destroy King 
Duff, says that they found one of the witches roasting, upon a 
wooden broach, an image of wax at the fire, resembling in each 
feature the king’s person; “for as the image did waste afore the 
fire, so did the bodie of the king break forth in sweat: and as for 
the words of the inchaniment, they served to keepe him still wak- 
ing from sleepe.”—H. N. H. 

25. In the pamphlet about Dr. Fian, already quoted: “Againe 
it is confessed, that the said christined cat was the cause of the 
Kinge’s majestie’s shippe, at his coming forth of Denmarke, had a 
contrarie winde to the rest of his shippes then being in his com- 
panie.”—H. N. H. 
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First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 
[Drum within. 
Third Witch. A drum, a drum! 30 
Macbeth doth come. 
All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about: 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm ’s wound up. 


Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 


Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Ban. How far is’t call’d to Forres? ‘What are 
these 
So wither’d, and so wild in their attire, 40 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on ’t? Live you? or are you aught 


32, “weird”; Ff. “weyward” (prob.—‘weird”); Keightley, “wey- 
ard.”—I. G. 

“weird” is from the Saxon wyrd, and means the same as the Latin 
fatum; so that weird sisters is the fatal sisters, or the sisters of fate. 
Gawin Douglas, in his translation of Virgil, renders Parce by weird 
sisters. Which agrees well with Holinshed in the passage which the 
Poet no doubt had in his eye: “The common opinion was, that these 
women were either the weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) the 
goddesses of destinie, or else some nymphs or feiries, indued with 
knowledge of prophesie by their necromanticall science, bicause 
everie thing came to passe as they had spoken.”—H. N. H. 

38. “On one of those days when sunshine and storm struggle for 
the mastery,” Macbeth stands at the critical moment of his fortunes. 
His surroundings harmonize with the moral strife; and he is signifi- 
cantly made to echo unconsciously the parting cry of the witches 
in the first scene (1. 11) :— 


“Fair is foul, and foul is fair.”’"—C. H. H. 
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That man may question? You seem to under- 
stand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips: you should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Macb. Speak, if you can: what are you? 
First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane 
of Glamis! | 
Sec. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! 
Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, thou shalt be king 
hereafter! 50 
Ban. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? IT the name of 
truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
‘You greet with present grace and great predic- 
tion , 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will 
not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 
Your favors nor your hate. 
First Witch. Hail! 
Sec. Witch. Hail! 
Third Witch. Failt 
First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
16 
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Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou 
be none: 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 69 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I 
charge you. 
[ Witches vanish. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 79 
And these are of them: whither are they van- 


ish’d? 
Macb. Into the air, and what seem’d corporal 
melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they had 
stay’d! 


Ban. Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 
Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be king. 
Macb. And thane of Cawdor too: went it not so? 
Ban. To the selfsame tune and words. Who’s 
here? 


84. “insane root”; henbane or hemlock.—H. N. H. 
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Enter Ross and Angus. 


Ross. The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success: and when he reads 90 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 

Which should be thine or his: silenced with that, 
In viewing o’er the rest 0’ the selfsame day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself did’st make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post, and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defense, 
And pour’d them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent 10€ 
To give thee, from our royal master, thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 

Not pay thee. 
Ross. And for an earnest of a greater honor, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Caw- 
dor : 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
For it is thine. 
Ban. What, can the devil speak true? 
Macb. 'The thane of Cawdor lives: why do you 
dress me 
In borrow’d robes? 

Ang. Who was the thane lives yet, 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 110 


97-98. “As thick as hail Came post’; Rowe’s emendation; Ff. 
read “As thick as tale Can post.”—I. G. 
That is, posts come as fast as you can count.—H. N. H. 
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Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
combined 
‘With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labor’d in his country’s wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess’d and proved, 
Have overthrown him. 
Macb. [ Aside] Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 
The greatest is behind—Thanks for your 
pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to 
me 
Promised no less to them? 
Ban. That, trusted home, 120 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence. 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 
Macb. [ Aside] Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.—I thank you, gentle- 
men.— 
[ Aside] This supernatural soliciting 130 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 


120. “that trusted home”; such trust, pushed to its logical con- 
sequence.—C. H. H. 
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Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Caw-. 
dor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantas- 


tical, 
Shakes to my single state of man that func- 
tion 140 


Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not. 
Ban. Look, how our partner ’s rapt. 
Macb. [Aside] If chance will have me king, why, 
chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 


141, 142. “and nothing is but what is not’; that is, facts are lost 
sight of, I see nothing, but what is unreal, nothing but the specters 
of my own fancy. So, likewise, in the preceding clause: the mind 
is crippled, disabled for its proper function or office by the appre- 
hensions and surmises that throng upon him. Macbeth’s conscience 
here acts through his imagination, sets it all on fire, and he is 
terror-stricken and lost to the things before him, as the elements 
of evil, hitherto latent within him, gather and fashion themselves 
into the wicked purpose. His mind has all along been grasping and 
reaching forward for grounds to build criminal designs upon; yet 
he no sooner begins to build them than he is seized and shaken with 
horrors which he knows to be imaginary, yet cannot allay. Of this 
wonderful development of character Coleridge justly says,—‘So 
surely is the guilt in its germ anterior to the supposed cause and 
immediate temptation.” And again,—“Every word of his soliloquy 
shows the early birthdate of his guilt.” How greedily the swelling 
evil of his conception has kept snatching at and sucking in, one 
after another, the offerings of occasion! thus proving indeed that the 
elements of crime were all in him before; yet his being surprised 
with such an ecstasy of terror equally proves that the guilty purpose 
is new to him, that his thoughts are unused to it—H. N. H. 
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Ban. New honors come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their 
mold 
But with the aid of use. 
Macb. [ Aside | Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest 
day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
Macb. Give me your favor: my dull brain was 


wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your 
pains 150 


Are register’d where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 
Think upon what hath chanced, and at more 
time, 

The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then, enough. Come, friends. 

[E'veunt. 


ScenE IV 


Forres. The palace. 


Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, 
Lennox, and Attendants. 


Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 
Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
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With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 
Implored your highness’ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed 10 
As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There ’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Ross, and Angus. 


O worthiest cousin! 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me: thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less de- 
served, 
That the proportion both of thanks and pay- 
ment 
Might have been mine! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 21 
Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe, 

9. “studied”; that is, well instructed in the art of dying. The be- 
havior of the thane of Cawdor corresponds in almost every circum- 
stance with that of the unfortunate earl of Essex, as related by 
Stowe. His asking the queen’s forgiveness, his confession, re- 
pentance, and concern about behaving with propriety on the scaffold, 
are minutely described by that historianH. N. H. 

13. “He was a gentleman,’ etc. The entrance of Macbeth as these 


words are spoken gives them the effect of tragic irony—C. H. H. 
22-27. “Here, in contrast with Duncan’s ‘plenteous joys” Macbeth 
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In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 

Is to receive our duties: and our duties 

Are to your throne and state children and serv- 
ants; 

Which do but what they should, by doing every 
thing 

Safe toward your love and honor. 

Dun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 

To make thee full of growing. Noble Ban- 
quo, 

That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 

No less to have done so: let me infold thee 31 


And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow. 
The harvest is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joys, 


Wanton in fullness, seek to hide themselves 

In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereaftei 
The Prince of Cumberland: which honor must 


has nothing but the commonplaces of loyalty, in which he hides 
himself with ‘our duties.’ Note the exceeding effort of Macbeth’s 
addresses to the king, his reasoning on his allegiance, and then 
especially when a new difficulty, the designation of a successor, 
suggests a new crime.” Such is Coleridge’s comment on the text.— 
HN... 

38, 39. Holinshed says, “Duncan, having two sons, made the elder 
of them, called Malcolm, prince of Cumberland, as it was thereby 
to appoint him his successor in his kingdome immediatelie after 
his decease. Macbeth sorely troubled herewith, for that he saw 
by this means his hope sore hindered, (where, by the old laws of 
the realme the ordinance was, that if he that should succeed were 
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Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

Mach. The rest is labor, which is not used for you: 
I ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So humbly take my leave. 

Dun. My worthy Cawdor! 

Macb. [Aside] The Prince of Cumberland! that 

is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 51 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 
‘Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 
[ Fait. 

‘Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 
And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet tome. Let’s after him, 

‘Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 
not of able age to take the charge upon himself, he that was next 
of blood unto him should be admitted,) he began to take counsel 
how he might usurpe the kingdome by force, having a just quarrel 
so to doe, (as he tooke the matter,) for that Duncane did what in 
him lay to defraud him of all manner of title and claime, which 
he might in time to come pretend, unto the crowne.” Cumber- 

land was then held in fief of the English crown.—H. N. H. 

54-58. Of course during Macbeth’s last speech Duncan and Banquo 
were conversing apart, he being the subject of their talk. The 
beginning of Duncan’s speech refers to something Banquo has said 
in praise of Macbeth. Coleridge says,—“I always think there is 
something especially Shakespearean in Duncan’s speeches through- 
out this scene, such pourings-forth, such abandonments, compared 


with the language of vulgar dramatists, whose characters seem to 
have made their speeches as the actors learn them.”—H. N. H. 
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ScenE V 


Inverness. Macbeth’s castle. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 


Lady M. “They met me in the day of success; 
and I have learned by the perfectest report, 
they have more in them than mortal know]l- 
edge. When I burned in desire to question 
them further, they made themselves air, into 
which they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt 
in the wonder of it, came missives from the 
king, who all-hailed me “Thane of Cawdor;” 
by which title, before, these weird sisters 
saluted me, and referred me to the coming 10 
on of time, with “Hail, king that shalt be!” 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my 
dearest partner of greatness, that thou 
mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 
being ignorant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.’ 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promised: yet do I fear thy 

nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be 
great; 20 
Are not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it: what thou wouldst 
highly, 
25 
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That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play, 
false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win; thou ‘Idst have, 
great Glamis, 

That which cries ‘Thus thou must do, if thou 
have it; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone.’ Hie thee 
hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 30 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem » 

To have thee crown’d withal. 


Enter a Messenger. 


What is your tidings? 
Mess. The king comes here to-night. 
Lady M. Thou ’rt mad to say it: 
Is not thy master with him? who, were ’t so, 
‘Would have inform’d for preparation. 


25-27. The difficulty of these lines arises from the repeated words 
“that which” in line 26, and some editors have consequently placed 
the inverted commas after “wndone”; but “that which” is probably 
due to the same expression in the previous line, and we should per- 
haps read “and that’s which” or “and that’s what.”—I. G. 

“Macbeth,” says Coleridge, “is described by Lady Macbeth so as 
at the same time to reveal her own character. Could he have every 
thing he wanted, he would rather have it innocently ;—ignorant, as, 
alas! how many of us are, that he who wishes a temporal end for 
itself does in truth will the means; and hence the danger of indulging 
fancies.”—H. N. H. 

32. “To have thee crown’d” is to desire that you should be crowned. 
Thus in All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i. sc. 2: “Our dearest friend 
prejudicates the business, and would seem to have us make denial.” 
+H. N. H. 
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Mess. So please you, it is true: our thane is 
coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 
Lady M. Give him tending; 
He brings great news. . [Hait Messenger. 
The raven himself’ is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 41 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace betweer 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’ 
breasts, 


40-42. “The raven himself,” etc.; this passage is often sadly marrec 
in the reading by laying peculiar stress upon “my”; as the next 
sentence also is in the printing by repeating “come,” thus suppressing 
the pause wherein the speaker gathers and nerves herself up to the 
terrible strain that follows.—H. N. H. 

42. The “spirits” here addressed are thus described in Nashe’s 
Pierce Pennilesse: “The second kind of devils, which he most em- 
ployeth, are those northern Martii, called the spirits of revenge, and 
the authors of massacres, and seedsmen of mischief; for they have 
commission to incense men to rapines, sacrilege, theft, murder, wrath, 
fury, and all manner of cruelties: and they command certain of the 
southern spirits to wait upon them, as also great Arioch, that is 
termed the spirit of revenge.”—H. N. H. 

48, 49. “nor keep peace . . . it”; one might naturally think 
this should read,—‘“Nor break peace between the effect and it”; that 
is, nor make the effect contradict, or fall at strife with, the purpose. 
The sense, however, doubtless is, nor make any delay, any rest, any 
pause for thought, between the purpose and the act. Thus in Dave- 
nant’s alteration of this play: “That no relapses into mercy may 
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And take my milk for gall, you murdering min- 
isters, 50 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick 
night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the 
dark, 

To cry ‘Hold, hold! 


Enter Macbeth. 


Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 


shake my design, nor make it fall before ’tis ripen’d to effect.”— 
Vs A IRs 


54. At the outset Lady Macbeth is ready to commit the murder 
with her own hands.—C. H. H. 

55. A similar expression occurs in Drayton’s Mortimeriados, 1596: 
“The sullen night in mistie rugge is wrapp’d.”—This appalling 
speech has been aptly commented on by Coleridge: “Lady Mac- 
beth, like all in Shakespeare, is a class individualized ;—of high rank, 
left much alone, and feeding herself with day-dreams of ambition, 
she mistakes the courage of fantasy for the power of bearing the 
consequences of the realities of guilt. Hers is the mock fortitude 
of a mind deluded by ambition; she shames her husband with a 
superhuman audacity of fancy which she cannot support, but sinks 
in the season of remorse, and dies in suicidal agony. Her speech 
is that of one who had habitually familiarized her imagination to 
dreadful conceptions, and was trying to do so still more. Her in- 
vocations and requisitions are all the false efforts of a mind accus- 
tomed only hitherto to the shadows of the imagination, vivid enough 
to throw the every-day substances of life into shadow, but never 


as yet brought into direct contact with their own correspondent 
realities."-—H. N. H. 
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Macb. My dearest love, 60 
Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence? 

Macb. 'To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady M. ‘O, never 


Shall sun that morrow see! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 

May read strange matters. To beguile the 
time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent 
flower, 

But be the serpent under ’t. He that’s coming 

Must be provided for: and you shall put 

This night’s great business into my dispatch; 70 

Which shall to all our nights and days to come 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 


Lady M. Only look up clear; 
To alter favor ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me. [Hveunt. 


65. “To beguile the time’; to deceive the world.—C. H. H. 
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Scene VI 


Before Macbeth’s castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, 
Donalbain, Banquo, Lennox, Macduff’, 
Ross, Angus, and Attendants. 


Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Zan. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s 

breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
‘Hath made his pendant bed and procreant 
cradle: 


1, “The subject of this quiet and easy conversation gives that 
tepose so necessary to the mind after the tumultuous bustle of the 
preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that 
immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakespeare asked himself, 
What is a prince likely to say to h.s attendants on such an occa- 
sion? Whereas the modern writers seem, on the contrary, to be 
always searching for new thoughts, such as would never occur to 
men in the situation which is represented. This also is frequently 
the practice of Homer, who, from the midst of battles and horrors, 
relieves and refreshes the mind of the reader, by introducing some 
quiet rural image or picture of familiar domestic life” (Sir J. 
Reynolds).—H. N. H. 

4. “martlet”; Rowe’s emendation of Ff., “Barlet.’—I. G. 

5. “loved mansionry”; Theobald’s emendation of Ff., “loved man- 
sonry”; Pope (ed. 2), “loved masonry.”—I. G. 

6. “jutty, frieze”; Pope, “jutting frieze”; Staunton conj. “jutty, 
nor frieze,” &—I. G. 
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‘Where they most breed and haunt, I have ob- 
served 
The air is delicate. 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Dun. See, see, our honor’ed hostess! 10 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
‘Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach 

you 
How you shall bid God ’ild us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits. 
Dun. Where ’s the thane of Cawdor? 


9. “most”; Rowe’s emendation of Ff., “must”; Collier MS., “much.” 
—I. G. 

13. To “bid” is here used in the Saxon sense of to pray. “God 
7ild us,’ is God reward us. Malone and Steevens were perplexed by 
what they call the obscurity of this passage. If this be obscure, 
we should like to know what isn’t. Is anything more common than 
to thank people for annoying us, as knowing tha’ they do it from 
love? And does not Duncan clearly mean, that his love is what 
puts him upon troubling them thus, and therefore they will be 
grateful to him for the pains he causes them to take?—H. N, H. 

14, Here again we must quote from Coleridge: “The lyrical move- 
ment with which this scene opens, and the free and unengaged mind 
of Banquo, loving nature, and rewarded in the love itself, form 4 
highly dramatic contrast with the labored rhythm and hypocriticat 
over-much of Lady Macbeth’s welcome, in which you cannot detect 
a ray of personal feeling, but all is thrown upon the dignities, the 
general duty.”—H. N. H. 
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We coursed him at the heels, and had a pur- 


pose 

To be his purveyor: but he rides well, 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp 
him 

To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 


Lady M. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in 
compt, 


‘To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand; 
Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 36 
By your leave, hostess. [Eavewnt. 


Scenge VII 


Macbeth’s castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers 
Servants with dishes and service, and pass 
over the stage. Then enter Macbeth. 


Macb. If it were done when ’tis done, then *twere 
well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
‘With his surcease, success; that but this blow 


“Enter a Sewer’; an officer so called from his placing the dishes 
on the table. Asseour, French; from asseoir, to place.—H. N. H. 
4. “his” for its, referring to assassination—H. N. H. 
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Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

Weld jump the life to come. But in these 
cases 

We still have judgment here; that we but teach 

‘Bloody instructions, which being taught return 

To plague the inventor: this even-handed 


justice 10 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d 
chalice 


To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 

Who should against is murderer shut the door, 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Dun- 
can 

‘Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 20 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no 
spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on the other. 


6. “shoal”; Theobald’s emendation of Ff. 1, 2, “schoole.”—I. G. 

8. “that”; so that—C. H. H. 

23. “the sightless couriers of the air” are what the Poet else- 
where calls the viewless winds—H. N. H. 


28. Hanmer inserted side here upon conjecture, and some editors 
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Enter Lady Macbeth. 


How now! what news? 
Lady M. He has almost supp’d: why have you left 
the chamber? 
Mach. Hath he ask’d for me? 
Lady M. . Know you not he has? 30 
Macb. We will proceed no further in this business: 
He hath honor’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
‘Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 


Lady M. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept 
since? 


And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such [ account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 40 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 

Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 


have followed him. Side may have been meant by the Poet, but it 
was not said. And the sense feels better without it, as this shows 
the speaker to be in such an eagerly-expectant state of mind as to 
break off the instant he has a prospect of any news.—It hath been 
ingeniously proposed to change itself into its sell, an old word for 
saddle. But no change is necessary, the using of self for atm or 
purpose being quite lawful and idiomatic; as we often say, such a 
one overshot himself, that is, overshot his mark, his aim—H. N. H. 

45. “Like the poor cat ? the adage”; “The cat would eat fyshe, and 
would not wet her feete,” Heywood’s Proverbs; the low Latin form 
of the same proverb is:— 


“Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas.’—I. G. 
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Macb. Prithee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
Lady M. What beast was ’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 49 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fit- 
hess now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck, and 
know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless 
gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as 
you 

Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail? 

Lady M. We fail! 59 

47. “do more”; Rowe’s emendation of Ff., “no more.”—I. G. 

50. “to be”; by being.—C. H. H. 

54-59. “T have given,” etc.; it is said that Mrs. Siddons, in her per- 
sonation of Lady Macbeth, used to utter the horrible words of this 
speech in a scream, as though she were almost frightened out of her 
- wits by the audacity of her own tongue. And we can easily con- 
ceive how a spasmodic action of fear might lend her the appear- 
ance of superhuman or inhuman boldness. At all events, it should 
be observed that Lady Macbeth’s energy and intensity of purpose 
overbears the feelings of the woman, and that some of her words are 
- spoken more as suiting the former, than as springing from the latter. 
And her convulsive struggle of feeling against that overbearing vio- 


lence of purpose might well be expressed by a scream.—H. N. H. 
59. “We fail!”’; three modes of pointing have been pitched upon 
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But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And well not fail. When Duncan is asleep— 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him—his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 70 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? 
Macb. Bring forth men-children only; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy 
two 

Of his own chamber, and used their very dag- 
gers, 

That they have done ’t? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamor roar 
Upon his death? 

here by different critics, namely, (!) (?) (.). Here, again, we 

have recourse to Mrs. Siddons, who, it is said, tried “three different 

intonations in giving the words We fail. At first, a quick contemp- 
tuous interrogation, We fail? Afterwards, with a note of admira- 
tion, We fail! and an accent of indignant astonishment, laying the 
principal emphasis on the word we. Lastly, she fixed on the simple 
period, modulating her voice to a deep, low, resolute tone, which 
settled the issue at once; as though she had said, ‘If we fail, why, 
then we fail, and all is over. This is consistent with the dark fatal- 


ism of the character, and the sense of the following lines; and the 
effect was sublime.”—H. N. H. 
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Macb. I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 80 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 
False face must hide what the false heart doth 


Ow. [| Haeunt. 


Act II. Se. i. THE TRAGEDY 


ACT SECOND 
ScENE I 


‘Inverness. Court of Macbeth’s castle. 


Enter Banquo, and Fleance bearing a torch before 
him. 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 
Fle. I take ’t, tis later, sir. 
Ban. Hold, take my sword. There’s husbandry 
in heaven, 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 


5. “that”; some other part of his accoutrement, probably the shield 
or targe. “On the stage the action would explain, and all Shake- 
speare’s plays were written for the stage” (Chambers).—C. H. H. 

7-9. “Merciful powers . . . repose!”; it is apparent from what 
Banquo says afterwards, that he had been solicited in a dream to 
attempt something in consequence of the prophecy of the witches, 
that his waking senses were shocked at; and Shakespeare has here 
most exquisitely contrasted his character with that of Macbeth. 
Banquo is praying against being tempted to encourage thoughts of 
guilt even in his sleep; while Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, 
and revolving in his mind every scheme, however flagitious, that may 
assist him to complete his purpose.—H. N. H. 
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Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch. 


Give me my sword 
Who’s there? 10 

Macb. A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king’’s a-bed: 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices: 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

Macb. Being unprepared, 
Our will became the servant to defect, 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All’s well. 19 
I dreamt last night of the three weird sis‘ers: 
To you they have show’d some truth. 

Macb. I think not of them: 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 

We would spend it in some words upon that 
business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 
It shall make honor for you. 

14. “offices”; so in the original, but usually changed to officers. 


Of course the bounty was sent forth for those employed in the 
Offices—H. N. H. 

23, “We”; perhaps an involuntary anticipation of the kingly “we.” 
Macbeth’s acting is, at this stage, far inferior to his wife’s.—C. H. H. 

24-26. “At your kind’st leisure . . . for yow’; a deal of critical 
and editorial ink has been needlessly spent about this innocent pas- 
sage. The meaning evidently is, if you will stick to my side, to what 
has my consent; if you will tie yourself to my fortunes and counsel. 
—H. N. H. 
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Ban. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 
_ I shall be counsel’d. 
Macb. Good repose the while! 
Ban. Thanks, sir: the like to you! 30 
[Exeunt Banquo and Fleance. 
‘Macb. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 
[Fait Servant. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me 
clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshal’st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There’s no such 
thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half: 
world 49 
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Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy 
pace, 


With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his 
design 

Moves like a ghost. ‘Thou sure and firm-set 
earth, 


Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for 
fear 


50. “Nature seems dead”; in the second part of Marston’s Antonio 
and Mellida, 1602, we have the following lines: 


“°Tis yet the dead of night, yet all the earth is clutch’d 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleep: 

No breath disturbs the quiet of the air, 

No spirit moves upon the breast of earth, 

Save howling dogs, night-crows, and screeching owls, 
Save meagre hes Piero, and black thoughts. 

I am great in blood, 

‘Unequall’d in revenge:—you horrid scouts 

That sentinel swart night, give loud applause 

From your large palms.”—H. N. H. 


51. “sleep”; Steevens conj. “sleeper,” but no emendation is neces- 
sary; the pause after “sleep” is evidently equivalent to a syllable.— 
I. G. 

55. “Tarquin’s ravishing strides”; Pope’s emendation; Ff., “Tar- 
quins ravishing sides.”—I. G. 

The original has sides, which Pope changed to strides. This, how- 
ever, has been objected to as not cohering with “stealthy pace,” and 
“moves like a ghost.” But strides did not always carry an idea of 
violence or noise. Thus in the Faerie Queene, book iv. can. 8, stan. 
37: 

“They passing forth kept on their readie way, 
With easie steps so soft as foot could stryde.”—H. N. H. 

56. “sure”; Pope’s conj., adopted by Capell; Ff. 1, 2, “sowre.”— 
I. G. 

57. “which way they walk”; Rowe’s emendation; Ff., “which they 
may walk.”—I. G. 
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Thy very’stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he 
lives: 60 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done: the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 


CE wit. 
SceneE II 


The same. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me fire. 
Hark! Peace! 

It was the ow] that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 


60. “which now suits with it”; Macbeth would have nothing break 
through the universal silence that added such horror to the night, 
as well suited with the bloody deed he was about to perform. 
Burke, in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, observes, that 
“all general privations are great because they are terrible.’ The 
poets of antiquity have many of them heightened their scenes of 
terror by dwelling on the silence which accompanied them.—H. N. H. 

3. “the fatal bellman’; the owl, as a bird of ill omen, is com- 
pared to the “bellman” sent to condemn persons the night before 
they suffer. 

Webster imitated this in the Duchess of Malfi, iv. 2:— 


“Hark now everything is still 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 

Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud.”—C. H. H. 
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Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is 
about it: 
The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores. I have 
drugg’d their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 
Macb. [Within] Who’s there? what, ho? 
Lady M. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked 10 
And ’tis not done: the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers 
ready; 
He could not miss em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 


Enter Macbeth. 


My husband! 
Macb. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear 
a noise? 
Lady M. I heard the owl scream and the crickets 
cry. 


13, 14. “had he not resembled,” etc.; Warburton has remarked upon 
the fine art discovered in this “one touch of nature.” That some 
fancied resemblance to her father should thus rise up and stay her 
uplifted arm, shows that in her case conscience works quite as 
effectually through the feelings, as through the imagination in case 
of her husband. And the difference between imagination and feel- 
ing is, that the one acts most at a distance, the other on the spot. 
This gush of native tenderness, coming in thus after her terrible au- 
dacity of thought and speech, has often reminded us of a line in 
Schiller’s noble drama, The Piccolomini, Act iv. sc. 4: “Bold were 
my words, because my deeds were not.” And we are apt to think 
that the hair-stiffening extravagance of her previous speeches arose 
in part from the sharp conflict between her feelings and her pur- 
pose; she endeavoring thereby to school and steel herself into @ 
firmness and fierceness Cf which she feels the want.—H. N. H. 
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Did not you speak? 
Macb. When? 
Lady M. . Now. 
Macb. As I descended? 
Lady M. Aye. 
Macb. Hark! 
Who lies i’ the second chamber? 
Lady M. Donalbain. 19 
Macb. This is a sorry sight. 
[Looking on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. — 
Macb. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one 
cried ‘Murder!’ 
That they did wake each other: I stood and 


heard them: 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d 
them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady M. There are two lodged together. 
Macb. One cried ‘God bless us! and ‘Amen’ the 
other, 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s 
hands: 


Listening their fear, I could not say ‘Amen,’ 
When they did say “God bless us!’ 


Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 30 
Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
‘Amen’? 


I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 


27. “as”; as if—C. H. H. 
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After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 
Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no 
more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep’-—the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravel’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 


course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast,— 
Lady M. What do you mean? 40 
Macb. Still it cried ‘Sleep no more!’ to all the 
house: | 
‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more: Macbeth shall sleep no 
more.’ 


Lady M. Who was it that thus cried? Why, 
worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the 
place? 


35-36. There are no inverted commas in the Folios. The arrange- 
ment in the text is generally followed (similarly, ll. 42-43).—I. G. 

35-40. This whole speech is commonly printed as what Macbeth 
imagines himself to have heard; whereas all from the innocent sleep 
is evidently his own conscience-stricken reflections on the imaginary 
utterances—Upon this appalling scene Coleridge thus remarks: 
“Now that the deed is done or doing,—now that the first reality 
commences, Lady Macbeth shrinks. The most simple sound strikes 
terror, the most natural consequences are horrible; whilst previously 
every thing, however awful, appeared a mere trifle: conscience, which 
before had been hidden to Macbeth in selfish and prudential fears, 
now rushes upon him in her own veritable person.”—H. N. H. 
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They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb. | Ill go no more: 90 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on ’t again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. 
[Eait. Knocking within. 

Macb. Whence is that knocking? 
How is ’t with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? ha! they pluck out mine 

eyes! 59 
‘Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 
rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
53-55. “Give me . . . devil”; with her firm self-control, this 
bold bad woman, when awake, was to be moved by nothing but facts: 


when her powers of self-control were unknit by sleep, then was the 
time for her to see things that were not, save in her own conscience.— 
HH. Ns He 

60. “Will all great Neptune’s ocean,” etc.; this is one of the most 
remarkable reminiscences of Seneca in Shakespeare:— 


“Quis eluet me Tanais? aut quae barbaris 

Maeotis undis pontico incumbens mari? 

non ipse toto magnus oceano pater 

tantum expiarit sceleris” (Hippolytus, 723).—C. H. H. 


63. To “incarnadine,” is to color red.—H. N. H. 

64. “Making the green one red”; of course the sense of the line 
is “Making the green water all red.” Milton’s Comus has a like 
expression: “And makes one blot of all the air.”—H. N. H. 
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Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady M. My hands are of your color, but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within. | 
I hear a knocking 
At the south entry: retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed: 
‘How easy is it then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. [Knocking within. ] 
Hark! more knocking: 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 70 
And show us to be watchers: be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb. To know my deed, ’twere best not know my- 


self. [Knocking within. | 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 
could’st! [Hveunt. 


68, 69. “Your constancy,” etc.; that is, your firmness hath forsaken 
you, doth not attend you.—H. N. H. 

73. This is an answer to Lady Macbeth’s reproof. “While I have 
the thought of this deed, it were best not know, or be lost to my- 
self.”—-H. N. H. 
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Scene III 


The same. 
Enter a Porter. Knocking within. 


Porter. Here’s'a knocking indeed! If a man 
were porter of hell-gate, he should have old 
turning the key. [Knocking within.] Knock, 
knock, knock! Who’s there, i’ the name of 
Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer, that hanged 
himself on th’ expectation of plenty: come 
in time; have napkins enow about you; here 
you ll sweat for’t. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock! Who’s there, in th’ other 
devil’s name? Faith, here ’s an equivocator, 10 
that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale; who committed treason enough 
for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate to 
heaven: O, come in, equivocator. [Knock- 
ing within.] Knock, knock, knock! Who’ s 
there? Faith, here’s an English tailor 
come hither, for stealing out of a French 

Se. 3. “Knocking within”; some sentences from De Quincey’s sug- 
gestive note on this interruption and the following scene may be 
quoted:—“When the deed is done, when the work of darkness is 
perfect, then the world of darkness passes away like a pageantry in 
the clouds: the knocking at the gate is heard, and it makes known 
audibly that the reaction has commenced: the human has made its 
reflux upon the fiendish; the pulses of life are beginning to beat 
again; and the reéstablishment of the goings-on of the world in 
which we live, first makes us profoundly sensible of the awful 


parenthesis that had suspended them.”—C. H. H 
2. “old” was a common augmentative—H. N. H. 
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hose: come in, tailor; here you may roast 
your goose. [Knocking within.] Knock, 
knock; never at quiet! What are you? But 
this place is too cold for hell. Ill devil- 
porter it no further: I had thought to have 
let in some of all professions, that go the 
primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 
[Knocking within.] Anon, anon! I pray 


Act II. Se. iii. 


20 


you, remember the porter. [Opens the gate. 


Enter Macduff and Lennow. 


That you do lie so late? 


Port. Faith, sir, we were carousing till the 


second cock: and drink, sir, is a great pro- 
voker of three things. 


Macd. What three things does drink especially 


provoke? 


Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep and 


urme. Lechery, sir, it provokes and unpro- 
vokes; it provokes the desire, but it takes 
away the performance: therefore much 
drink may be said to be an equivocator with 
lechery: it makes him and it mars him; it 
sets him on and it takes him off; it per- 
suades him and disheartens him; makes him 
stand to and not stand to; in conclusion, 
equivocates him in a sleep, and giving him 
the lie, leaves him. 


Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 


30 


40 


23. “the primrose way,’ etc.; so in Hamlet: “Himself the prim- 
rose path of dalliance treads.” And in All’s Well that Ends Well: 


“The flowery way that leads to the great fire.”"—H. N. H. 
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Macd. I believe drink gave thee the lie last 
night. 
Port. That it did, sir, ? the very throat on me: 
but I requited him for his lie, and, I think, 
being too strong for him, though he took up 
my leg sometime, yet I made a shift to cast 60 
him. 
Macd. Is thy master stirring? 


Enter Macbeth. 


Our knocking has awaked him; here he 


comes. 

Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 

Macb. Good morrow, both. 
Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Macb. Not yet. 90 


Macd. He did command me to call timely on him: 
I had almost slipp’d the hour. 

Macb. Ill bring you to him. 

Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet ’tis one. 

Macb. The labor we delight in physics pain. _60 
This is the door. 


Macd. I ’l] make so bold to call, 

For ’tis my limited service. [Evit. 
Len. Goes the king hence to-day? 
Macb. He does: he did appoint so. 


Len. 'The night has been unruly: where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they 
say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air, strange screams of 
death, 
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And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustion and confused events 
New hatch’d to the woeful time: the obscure 
bird 69 
Clamor’d the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 
Macb. "Twas a rough night. 
Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 


Re-enter Macduff. 


Macd. O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 


Cannot conceive nor name thee. 
Macb. What ’s the matter? 
Len. 
Macd. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building. 
Macb. What is ’t you say? the life? 
Len. Mean you his majesty? 80 
Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight 
With a new Gorgon: do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 
[Haeunt Macbeth and Lennow. 
Awake, awake! 


78. “The Lord’s anointed temple”; a blending of two scriptural 
phrases: “the Lord’s anointed” (as in Rich. III, iv. 4.) and “ye are 
the temple of the living God.”—C. H. H. 

82. There were three Gorgons, but the reference is to Medusa, 
whose head, fixed on Minerva’s shield, turned all beholders to stone. 
—C. H. H. 
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Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! up, up, and see 

The great doom’s image! Malcolm! Ban- 


quo! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like 
sprites, 

To countenance this horror. Ring the bell. 90 


[ Bell rings. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady M. What’s the business, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, speak! 

Macd. O gentle lady, 
"Tis not for you to hear what I can speak: 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 

Would murder as it fell. 


Enter Banquo. 


O Banquo, Banquo! 
Our royal master ’s murder’d. 
Lady M. Woe, alas! 
What, in our house? 
Ban. Too cruel any where. 
Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And say it is not so. 100 


Re-enter Macbeth and Lennox, with Ross. 


Macb. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time; for from this instant 
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There ’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 


Don. What is amiss? 
Macb. You are, and do not know ’t: 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your 
blood 
Is stopp’d; the very source of it is stopp’d. 
Macd. Your royal father’s murder’d. 
Mal. O, by whom? = :110 
Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had 
done ’t: 
Their hands and faces were all badged with 
blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwiped we found 
Upon their pillows: 
They stared, and were distracted; no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. 
Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 
Macd. Wherefore did you so? 
Macb. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and 
furious, 
Loyal and neutral, ina moment? Noman: 120 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 
123. “golden blood”; to gild with blood is a very common phrase 


in old plays. Johnson says, “It is not improbable that Shakespeare 
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And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in 


nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there, the mur- 
derers, 
Steep’d in the colors of their trade, their dag- 
gers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who could re- 
frain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make ’s love known? 
Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 
Macd. Look to the lady. 
Mal. [Aside to Don.] Why do we hold our 
tongues, 130 
That most may claim this argument for ours? 
Don. [Aside to Mal.] What should be spoken 
here, where our fate, 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? 
Let ’s away; 
Our tears are not yet brew’d. 
Mal. [Aside to Don.|] Nor our strong: sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban. » Look to the lady: 
[Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
put these forced and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, 
as a mark of artifice and dissimulation, to show the difference be- 
tween the studied language of hypocrisy and the natural outcries of 
sudden passion. This whole speech, so considered, is a remarkable 


instance of judgment, as it consists of antithesis only.’—H. N. H. 


138. That is, when we have clothed our half-dressed bodies.— 
H, N. H. 
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And question this most bloody piece of work, 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake 
us: 141 

In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 

Against the undivulged pretense I fight 

Of treasonous malice. 

Macd. And so do I. 

All. So all. 

Macb. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 

And meet 1’ the hall together. 
All. Well contented. 
[Heeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain 
Mal. What will you do? Let’s not consort witl 
them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. I'll to Eng- 
land. 

Don. To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 150 
Shall keep us both the safer: where we are 
There ’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in 

blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

Mal. This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 

142-144. Banquo’s meaning is,—Relying upon God, I swear per- 
petual war against this treason, and all the secret plottings of malice, 

whence it sprung.—H. N. H. 


145. “manly readiness”; i. e. the equipment and mood of battle. — 
C. H. K 

152. “the near im blood”; meaning that he suspects Macbeth, wbo 
was the next in blood.—H. N. H. 

154. “hath not yet lighted’; suspecting this murder to be the work 
of Macbeth, Malcolm thinks it could have no purpose but what him- 
self and his brother equally stand in the way of; that the “murderous 
shaft” must pass through them to reach its mark—H. N. Fk 
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Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to horse; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away: there’s warrant in that theft 

Which steals itself when there ’s no mercy left. 
[EH aveunt. 


ScENE IV 


Outside Macbeth’s castle. 
Enter Ross with an old Man. 


Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember well: 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange, but this 

sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 


Ross. Ah, good father, 
Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
act, 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock ’tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the traveling 
lamp: 
Is ’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 


7. “traveling”; Collier and Verplanck change traveling to travail- 
ing here, on the ground that the former “gives a puerile idea”; 
whereupon Mr. Dyce remarks: “In this speech no mention is made 
of the sun till it is described as ‘the traveling lamp,’ the epithet 
‘traveling’ determining what ‘lamp’ was intended: the instant, there- 
fore, that ‘traveling’ is changed to ‘travailing, the word ‘lamp’ 
CEASES TO SIGNIFY THE suN.” To which we will add, that if traveling 
lamp “gives a puerile idea,” it may be thought, nevertheless, to have 
a pretty good sanction in Psalm xix.: “In them hath he set a taber- 
nacle for the sun; which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” It should be 
remarked that in the Poet’s time the same form of the word was 
used in the two senses of travel and travail—H. N. H. 
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That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 
When living light should kiss it? 


Old M. ’Tis unnatural, 10 
| Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday 
last 


A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 
Ross. And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange 
and certain— 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung 


out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would 
make 
War with mankind. 
Old M. Tis said they eat each other. 


Ross. They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes, 
That look’d upon ’t. 


Enter Macduff. 


Here comes the good Macduff. 20 
How goes the world, sir, now? 


Macd. Why, see you not? 
Ross. Is’t known who did this more than bloody 
deed? 


8-10. “After the murder of King Duffe,” says Holinshed, “for the 
space of six months togither there appeared no sunne by daye, 
nor moone by night, in anie part of the realme; but still the sky 
was covered with continual clouds; and sometimes such outrageous 
winds arose, with lightenings and tempests, that the people were in 
great fear of present destruction.”—H. N. H. 

18. “eat each other”; Holinshed relates that after King Duff’s 
murder “there was a sparhawk strangled by an owl,” and that 
“horses of singular beauty and swiftness did eat their own flesh.”— 
H. N. H. 
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Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 


Ross. Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend? 
Macd. They were suborn’d: 


Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 
Are stol’n away and fled, which puts upon 
them 
Suspicion of the deed. 
Ross. ’*Gainst nature still: 
Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life’s means! Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 
Macd. He is already named, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 
Ross. Where is Duncan’s body? 
Macd. Carried to Colme-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors 
And guardian of their bones. 
Ross. Will you to Scone? 
Macd. No, cousin, I ll to Fife. 
Ross. Well, I will thither. 
Macd. Well, may you see things well done there: 
adieu! 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 
Ross. Farewell, father. 
Old M. God’s benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad and friends of 
foes! 41 


[ Eveunt. 
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ACT THIRD 
ScENE I 


Forres. The palace. 
Enter Banquo. 


Ban. Thou hast it now: king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised, and I fear 
Thou play’dst most foully for ’t: yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and father 

Of many kings. If there come truth from 
them— 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine— 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well 

And set me up in hope? But hush, no more, 10 


Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as king; Lady 
Macbeth, as queen; Lennox, Ross, Lords, 
Ladies, and Attendants. 


Macb. Here’s our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I'll request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 
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Command upon me, to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you this iene 

Ban. Aye, my good lord. 20 

Macb. We should have else desired your good ad- 

vice, 
Which still hath been both grave and prosper- 
ous, 
In this day’s council; but we ’ll take to-morrow. 
Is ’t far you ride? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

*Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the 
better, 

I must become a borrower of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow’d 30 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention: but of that to-morrow, 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse: adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with 

you? 

Ban. Aye, my good lord: our time does call upon’s. 
Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot, 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. [Ewit Banquo. 40 

Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night; to make society 
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The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone: while then, God be with 
you! 

[EH xeunt all but Macbeth and an Attendant. 
Sirrah, a word with you: attend those men 
Our pleasure? 

Attend. They are, my lord, without the palace- 
gate. 
Macb. Bring them before us. [Hait Attendant. 
To be thus is nothing; 
But to be safely thus: our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 50 
Reigns that which would be fear’d: ’tis much he 
dares, 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear: and under him 
My Genius is rebuked, as it is said 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. He chid the 
sisters, 
‘When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him; then prophet-like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 60 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown 
And put a barren scepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If ’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I mur- 
der’d; 
Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 
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Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo 
kings! 70 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance! Who’s 
there ? 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 
[EHait Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

First Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Macb. Well then, now 
Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know 

That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our innocent self: this I made good to you 
In our last conference; pass’d in probation with 
you, 80 
How you were borne in hand, how cross’d, the 
instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else 
that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say “Thus did Banquo.’ 
First Mur. ‘You made it known to us. 
71, 72, “Let fate, that has foredoomed the exaltation of Banquo’s 
sons, enter the lists in aid of its own decrees, I will fight against 
it to the uttermost, whatever be the consequence.”—H. N. H. 
81. “borne in hand”; to bear in hand is to delude by encouraging 


hope and holding out fair prospects, without any intention of per- 
formance.—H. N. H. 
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Macb. I did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospell’d, 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the 


grave 90 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 
First Mur. We are men, my liege. 


Macb. Aye, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, 
curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed, whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 100 
That writes them all alike: and so of men. 
Now if you have a station in the file, 
Not i the worst rank of manhood, say it, 
And I will put that business in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

Sec. Mur. I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 110 

101. “writes them all alike”; includes all their varieties under the 


same generic name of “dog.”’—C. H. H. 
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I do to spite the world. 
First Mur. And I another 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it or be rid on ’t. 


Macb. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 
Both Mur. True, my lord. 


Macb. So is he mine, and in such bloody distance 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near’st of life: and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my 

sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 120 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down: and thence it is 
That I to your assistance do make love, 
Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 


Sec. Mur. We shall, my lord, 
Perform what you command us. 
First Mur. Though our lives— 


Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within 
this hour at most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves, 129 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 


130, “you with the perfect spy o’ the time”; Johnson conj. “you 
with a”; Tyrwhitt conj. “you with the perfect spot, the time”; 
Beckett conj. “you with the perfectry o’ the time’; Grant White, 
from Collier MS., “you, with a perfect spy, o’ the time’; Schmidt 
interprets “spy” to mean “an advanced guard; that time which will 
precede the time of the deed, and indicate that it is at hand”; 
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The moment on ’t; for ’t must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace; always 
thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him— 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work— 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart: 
I ’ll come to you anon. 
Both Mur. We are resolved, my lord. 
Macb. I'll call upon you straight: abide within. 140 
[Hveunt Murderers. 
It is concluded: Banquo thy soul’s flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 
[ Bait. 
according to others “spy”=the person who gives the information; 
the simplest explanation is, perhaps, “the exact spying out of the 


time,” i. e. “the moment on ’t,” which in the text follows in apposi- 
tion.—I. G. 
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ScenE II 


The palace. 
Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 


Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court? 
Serv. Aye, madam, but returns again to-night. 
Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his 


leisure 
For a few words. 
Serv. Madam, I will. [EH ait. 
Lady M. Naught’s had, all’s spent, 


Where our desire is got without content: 
"Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter Macbeth. 


How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making; 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have 


died 10 
‘With them they think on? Things without all 
remedy 


Should be without regard: what ’s done is done. 
Macb. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it: 
She ll close and be herself, whilst our poor 
malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 
worlds suffer, 


16-19. “But let . . . nightly”; the process of Macbeth’s mind 
is thus suggested by Coleridge: “Ever and ever mistaking the 
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Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 21 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 

‘Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor 
poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further. 

Lady M. Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to- 
night. 

Macb. So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you: 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 30 
Present him eminence, both with eye and 

tongue: 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honors in these flattering 
streams, 
‘And make our faces visards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 

anguish of conscience for fears of selfishness, and thus, as a punish- 

ment of that selfishness, plunging still deeper in guilt and ruin,” 

But is it not the natural result of an imagination so redundant 

and excitable as his, that the agonies of remorse should project and 

embody themselves in imaginary terrors, and so, for security against 

these, put him upon new crimes?—H. N. H. 

20. “our peace”; so F. 1; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “our place.”—I. 
21. “on the torture of the mind to lie’; an allusion the rack.— 


Cohan: 
34, 35. The sense of this passage appears to be,—It is a sign that 
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Lady M. You must leave this. 
Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, 
lives. 
Lady M. But in them nature’s copy ’s not eterne. 
Macb. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable; 
Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister’d flight; ere to black Hecate’s sum- 
mons 41 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall 


be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
Lady M. What’s to be done? 
Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling 
night, 


Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the 
crow 50 
our royalty is unsafe, when it must descend to flattery, and stoop 
to dissimulation—H. N. H. 

38. Ritson has justly observed that “nature’s copy alludes to copy- 
hold tenure; in which the tenant holds an estate for life, having 
nothing but the copy of the rolls of his lord’s court to show for it. 
A life-hold tenure may well be said to be not eternal—H. N. H. 

49. “Cancel,” etc.; a contin ation of the image in line 37.—C. H. H. 

“that great bond”? is Banquo’s life. So in Richard III, Act iv. se 
4: “Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray.”—H. N. H. 

50. “Light thickens”; thus in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess: 

“Fold your flocks up, for the air 

*Gins to thicken, and the sun 

‘Already his great course hath run.”—H. N. H. 
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Makes wing to the rocky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 

Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do 
rouse. 

Thou marvel’st at my words: but hold thee still; 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by 
ill: 

So, prithee, go with me. [Haeunt. 


ScENE III 


A park near the palace. 
Enter three Murderers. 
First Mur. But who did bid thee join with us? 


Third Mur. Macbeth. 
Sec. Mur. He needs not our mistrust; since he de- 
livers 


Our offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction just. 


First Mur. Then stand with us. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 
day: 


Now spurs the lated traveler apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 


Third Mur. Hark! I hear horses. 

Ban. [Within] Give us a light there, ho! 

Sec. Mur. Then ’tis he: the rest 
That are within the note of expectation 10 
Already are i’ the court. 

First Mur. His horses go about. 
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Third Mur. Almost a mile: but he does usually— 
So all men do—from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 


Sec. Mur. A light, a light! 
Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch. 
Third Mur. Tis he. 


First Mur. Stand to ’t. 
Ban. It will be rain to-night. 
First Mur. Let it come down. 
[They set upon Banquo. 
Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! 


[ Dies. Fleance escapes. 
Third Mur. Who did strike out the light? 


First Mur. Was ’t not the way? 
Third Mur. There’s but one down; the son is fled. 
Sec. Mur. We have lost 20 


Best half of our affair. 
First Mur. Well, let’s away and say how much is 
done. [Hwveunt. 


ScenE IV 


Hall in the palace. 


A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Mac- 
beth, Ross, Lennox, Lords, and Attendants. 
Macb. You know your own degrees; sit down: at 

first 
And last a hearty welcome. 


1. “at first”; Johnson with great plausibility proposes to read “to 
first and last."—H. N. H. 
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Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 
Macb. Ourself will mingle with society 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 

We will require her welcome. 
Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 

friends, 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 


Enter first Murderer to the door. 


Mach. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks. 
Both sides are even: here [ “ll sit 7 the midst: 10 
Be large in mirth; anon we ’ll drink a measure 
The table round. [Approaching the door] 
There ’s blood upon thy face. 
Mur. ’Tis Banquo’s then. 
Macb. ’Tis better thee without than he within. 
Is he dispatch’d? 
Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 
Macb. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats: yet he ’s 
good 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 
Mur. Most royal sir, 
Fleance is ’scaped. 20 
Macb. [| Aside] Then comes my fit again: I had 
else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 


14, “’Tis better thee without than he within’; probably “he” 
instead of “him” for the sake of effective antithesis with “thee”; 
unless, as is possible, “he within”—“he in this room.”—I. G, 

That is, I am better pleased that his blood should be on thy face 
than he in this room.—H. N. H. 
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As broad and general as the casing air: 
But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound 
in 
To saucy doubts and fears——But Banquo’s 
safe? 
Mur. Aye, my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 
The least a death to nature. 
Macb. Thanks for that. 
[ Aside] There the grown serpent lies; the worm 
that ’s fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 
No teeth for the present. Get thee gone: to- 


morrow 
‘We ’ll hear ourselves again. [Hait Murderer. 
Lady M. My royal lord, 


You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a making, 
"Tis given with welcome: to feed were best at 
home; 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer! 
Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 


Len. May ’t please your highness sit. 
[The Ghost of Banquo enters, and sits in Macbeth’s 
place. 


34. “that is not often vouch’d’; the last clause of this sentence 
evidently depends upon vouch’d: “that is not often vouch’d to be 
given with welcome.” There were no need of saying this, but that 
Mr, Collier mars the sense by putting a semicolon after making.— 
ONG Hi, 
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Macb. Here had we now our country’s honor 
TOOL Gd.” tS 40 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance! 
Ross. His absence, sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. Please ’t your 
highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
Macb. The table’s full. 
Len. Here is a place reserved, sir. 
Macb. Where? 
Len. Here, my good lord. What is ’t that moves 
your highness? 
Macb. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? 
Macb. Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 50 
Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends: my iord is often 
thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep 
seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He will again be well: if much you note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion: 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 
Macb. Aye, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lady M. O proper stuff! 60 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
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Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When all’s 
done, 

You look but on a stool. 

Macb. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say 


you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak 
too. 70 


If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [EHait Ghost. 
Lady M. What, quite unmann’d in folly? 
Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Lady M. Fie, for shame! 
Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden 
time, 
Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal; 
Aye, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear: the time has been, 


64. “Impostors to true fear’; that is, these self-generated fears 
are impostors, compared to true fear,—that fear which springs from 
real danger,—such danger as you have often outfaced. This use 
of to for compared to, or in comparison with, has puzzled the com- 
mentators hugely, but was very common in the old writers, and is 
so still—H. N. H. 

72, 73. “our monuments,’ etc.; the same thought occurs in The 
Faerie Queene, b. ii. can. 8: “Be not entombed in the raven or the 
kight."—-H. N. H. 

76. “purged the gentle weal’; purged the state of violence and 
hence made it “gentle.”—C. H. H. 

78. “time has’; F. 1, “times has’; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “times have’; the 
reading of the First Folio is probably what Shakespeare intended. 
—I. G. 
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That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 80 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools: this is more 
strange 
Than such a murder is. 
Lady M . My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macb. I do forget. 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health 
to all; 
Then I ’ll sit down. Give me some wine, fill 
full. 
I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
W ould he were here! to all and him we thirst, 
And all to all. 
Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 92 


Re-enter Ghost. 


Macb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth 
hide thee! 


92. “Re-enter Ghost” ; much question has been made of late, whether 
there be not two several ghosts in this scene; some maintaining that 
Duncan’s enters here, and Banquo’s before; others, that Banquo’s 
enters here, and Duncan’s before. The whole question seems absurd 
enough. But perhaps it will be best disposed of by referring to Dr. 
Forman, who, as we have seen in the Introduction, witnessed this 
play at the Globe, April 20, 1610, and who, as he speaks of Ban- 
quo’s ghost, would doubtless have spoken of Duncan’s, had there 
been any such. “The night, being at supper with his noblemen, 
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Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom: ’tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 101 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! [EHait Ghost. 

Why, so: being gone, 

ITamaman again. Pray you, sit still. 


whom he had bid to a feast, (to the which also Banquo should 
have come,) he began to speak of noble Banquo, and to wish that 
he were there. And as he thus did, standing up to drink a carouse 
to him, the ghost of Banquo came, and sat down in his chair be- 
hind him. And he, turning about to sit down again, saw the ghost 
of Banquo, which fronted him, so that he fell in a great passion 
of fear and fury, uttering many words about his murder, by which, 
when they heard that Banquo was murdered, they suspected Mac- 
beth."—H. N. H. 

105-106. “If trembling I inhabit then”; various emendations have 
been proposed, e. g. “I inhibit,’—“me inhibit,’ “I inhibit thee,” “I 
inherit,’ &c.; probably the text is correct, and the words mean “If 
IT then put on the habit of trembling,” i. e. “if I invest myself in 
trembling” (cp. Koppel, p. 76).—I. G. 

That is, if I stay at home then. The passage is thus explained by 
Horne Tooke: “Dare me to the desert with thy sword; if then I 
do not meet thee there; if trembling I stay in my castle, or any 
habitation; if I then hide my head, or dwell in any place through 
fear, protest me the baby of a girl.” But for the meddling of Pope 
and others, this passage would have hardly required a note.a—H. 
INco EL. 
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Lady M. You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, 110 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me 

strange 
Kyven to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Ross. What sights, my lord? 
Lady M. I pray you, speak not; he grows worse 
and worse; 
Question enrages him: at once, good night: 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 


Len. Good night; and better health 120 
Attend his majesty! 
Lady M. A kind good night to all! 


[Haveunt all but Macbeth and Lady M. 
Macb. It will have blood: they say blood will have 
blood: 
Stones have been known to move and trees to 
speak; 
Augures and understood relations have 


1ll. “overcome”; pass over us without wonder, as a casual sum- 
mer’s cloud passes, unregarded.—H. N. H. 

113. You make me a stranger even to my own disposition, now 
when I think you can look upon such sights unmoved.—H. N. H. 

122, The Folios read :— 


“Tt will have blood they say; 
Blood will have blood.”—I. G. 
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By maggot-pies and choughs and rooks brought 
forth 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, which is 
which. 
Macb. How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his 
person 
At our great bidding ? . 

Lady M. Did you send to him, sir? 
Macb. {J hear it by the way, but I will send: 130 
There ’s not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow, 

And betimes I will, to the weird sisters: 
More shall they speak, for now I am bent to 
know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own 
good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 
Strange things I have in head that will to hand, 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d. 
Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Macb. Come, we ’ll to sleep. My strange and self- 


abuse 142 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use: 
Weare yet but young in deed. [Hwveunt. 


144, “in deed”; Theobald’s emendation of Ff., “indeed”; Hanmer, 
“in dveds.”—I, G. 
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ScENE V 
A heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting 
FTecate. 
First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look an- 


gerly. 

Hec. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and over-bold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 10 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 


Sc. 5. The scene is probably an interpolation.—C. H. H. 

1. Shakespeare has been censured for bringing in Hecate among 
_ vulgar witches, as confounding ancient with modern superstitions. 
But, besides that this censure itself confounds the Weird Sisters 
with the witches of popular belief, the common notions of witch- 
craft in his time took classical names for the chiefs and leaders of 
the witches. In Jonson’s Sad Shepherd Hecate is spoken of as 
mistress of the witches, “our dame Hecate.” We have already, in 
Act i. sc. 1 given a passage from Coleridge, stating the difference 
between the Weird Sisters and the vulgar witches. It is worth re- 
marking, also, how Dr. Forman speaks of the Weird Sisters, as he 
saw them on the Poet’s own stage. “There was to be observed, first, 
how Macbeth and Banquo, two noblemen of Scotland, riding through 
a wood, there stood before them three women Fairies or Nymphs, 
and saluted Macbeth, saying three times unto him, Hail, Macbeth,” 
&c. Which looks as if this dealer in occult science knew better than 
to call them witches, yet scarce knew what else to call them— 
No 
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Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now: get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ the morning: thither he 
Will come to know his destiny: 
Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and every thing beside. 
I am for the air; this night I ’ll spend 20 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 
Great business must be wrought ere noon: 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 
I ’ll catch it ere it comes to ground: 
And that distill’d by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprights 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion: 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 36 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace and fear: 
And you all know security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
[Music and a song within: ‘Come away, 
come away, &c. 
Hark! I am call’d; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [ Fait. 
First Witch. Come, let’s make haste; she ’ll soon 
be back again. [Heveunt. 


13. “Loves”; Halliwell conj. “Lives”; Staunton conj. “Loves evil.” 
—I. G. 

24. “vaporous drop” seems to have been the same as the virus 
lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the moon was supposed 
to shed on particular herbs, or other objects, when strongly solicited 
by enchantments.—H. N. H. 


” 
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ScENE VI 


Forres. The palace. 
Enter Lennox and another Lord. 


Len. My former speeches have but hit your 

thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther: only I say 

Things have been strangely borne. The gra- 
cious Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead: 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too late; 

Whom, you may say, if ’t please you, Fleance 
kill’d, 

For Fleance fled: men must not walk too late. 

‘Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 10 

How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not straight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of 
sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Aye, and wisely 
too; 

For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive 

To hear the men deny ’t. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well: and I do think 

That, had he Duncan’s sons under his key— 

As, an’t please heaven, he shall not—they 
should find 


Sc, 6. “Forres” is Capell’s suggestion—C. H. H. 
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What ’twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
But, peace! for from broad words, and ’cause he 

fail’d - 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord. The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Mac- 

duff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 30 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward: 
That by the help of these, with Him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody 
knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honors: 
All which we pine for now: and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord. He did: and with an absolute ‘Sir, not I,’ 40 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums, as who should say ‘You ’ll rue the 
time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ 


27. “the most pious Edward,” i. e. Edward the Confessor.—I. G. 
35. The construction is: “Free our feasts and banquets frora 
bloody knives.”—H. N. H. 
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Len. And that well might 
Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed! 

Lord. Ill send my prayers with him. 

[ Hwveunt. 
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ACT FOURTH 
ScENE I 


‘A cavern. In the middle, a boiling cauldron. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


First Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
Sec. Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. 
Third Witch. Harpier cries “Tis time, ’tis time.’ 
First Witch. Round about the cauldron go: 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 

Toad, that under cold stone 

Days and nights has thirty one 

Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 

Boil thou first ? the charmed pot. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 10 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Sec. Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauluron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

6. So in the original. Pope would read, “under the cold stone”; 
Steevens, “under coldest stone”; the latter of which is commonly 
followed. There seems, indeed, no call for any discord here, such 
as comes by omitting a syllable from the verse, and perhaps some- 
thing dropped out in the printing. Yet to our ear the extending of 


cold to the time of two syllables feels right enough. At all events. 
we stick to the original—H. N. H. } 
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Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 20 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Third Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digged i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 30 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab: 
Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


25. “the dark”; as the season of misdeeds.—C. H. H. 

28. “in the moon’s cclipse’; a season proverbially ill-omened; ef. 
Lear i. 2. 117, Sonnets lx. and evii—C. H. H. 

34, In sorting the materials wherewith the Weird Sisters celebrate 
their infernal orgies, and compound their “hell-broth,” Shakespeare 
gathered and condensed the popular belief of his time. Ben Jonson, 
whose mind dwelt more in the circumstantial, and who spun his 
poetry much more out of the local and particular, made a grand 
showing from the same source in his Mask of Queens. But his 
powers did not permit, nor did his purpose require, him to select 
and dispose his materials so as to cause anything like such an im- 
pression of terror. Shakespeare so weaves his incantations as to 
cast a spell upon the mind, and force its acquiescence in what he 
represents: explode as we may the witchcraft he describes, there is no 
exploding the witchcraft of his description; the effect springing not 
so much from what he borrows as from his own ordering thereof.— 
Hy N. Hi. 
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Sec. Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate to the other three Witches. 


Hec. O, well done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains: 40 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 
[Music and a song: ‘Black spirits, &c. 
[ Hecate retires. 
Sec. Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes: 
Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks! 


Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags! 
What is *t you do? 
All. A deed without a name. 
Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer me: 951 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches! though the yesty waves 
43, “Black spirits”; this song also, like the former, was not given 
in the printed copy of the play, and has been supplied from Mid- 
dleton’s Witch, the manuscript of which was discovered towards 


the close of the last century. We give it here, not feeling author- 
ized to print it in the text: 


“Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may.” 
Probably both songs were taken from “the traditional wizard poetry 
of the drama.”—H. N. H. 
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Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown 
down; 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the 


treasure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer me 60 
To what I ask you. 
First Witch. Speak. 
Sec. Witch. Demand. 
Third Witch. We |Il answer. 


First Witch. Say, if thou ’dst rather hear it from 
our mouths, 
Or from our masters? 
Macb. Call ’em, let me see ’em. 
First Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the fiame. 
‘All. Come, high or low; 
Thyself and office deftly show! 


Thunder. First Apparition: an armed Head. 


Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power,— 
First Witch. He knows thy thought: 


68. The “armed head” represents symbolically Macbeth’s head cut 
off and brought to Malcolm by Macduff. The bloody child is 
Macduff, untimely ripped from his mother’s womb. The child, 
with a crown on his head and a bough in his hand, is the royal 
Malcolm, who ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and 
bear it before them to Dunsinane (Upton).—H. N. H. 
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Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 70 
First App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! be- 
ware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me: enough. 
[ Descends. 
Macb. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution 
thanks; 
Thou hast harp’d my fear aright: but one word 
more,— 
First Witch. He will not be commanded: here’s 
another, 
More potent than the first. 


Thunder. Second Apparition: a bloody Child. 


Sec. App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 
Macb. Had I three ears, I ’ld hear thee. 
Sec. App. Be bloody, bold and resolute; laugh to 
scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 80 
Shall harm Macbeth. [ Descends. 
Macb. Then live, Macduff: what need I fear of 
thee? 
But yet I ’ll make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 


Thunder. Third Apparition: a Child crowned, 
with a tree in his hand. 


70. Silence was necessary during all incantations. So in The 
Tempest: “Be mute, or else our spell is marr’d.”—H. N. H. 

72, “Dismiss me: enough”; spirits thus evoked were supposed to 
be impatient of being questioned—H. N. H. 

78. So the expression still in use: “I listened with all the ears I 
had.”—H. N. H. 
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What is this, 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 
All, Listen, but speak not to ’t. 
Third App. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no 
care 90 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [ Descends. 
Macb. That will never be: 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! 
good! 
Rebellion’s head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 100 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 
All. Seek to know no more. 
Macb. I will be satisfied: deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me 
know: 


93. The present accent of Dunsinane is right. In every other 
instance the accent is misplaced. Thus in Hervey’s Life of King 
Robert Bruce, 1729: 

“Whose deeds let Birnam and Dunsinnan tell, 
When Canmore battled and the villain fell.”"—H. N. H. 

9%. “Rebellion’s head”; Theobald’s conj., adopted by Hanmer: Ff. 
read “Rebellious dead”; Warburton’s conj., adopted by Theobald, 
*Rebelliour head.’—I. G. 
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Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise 1s this? 
[ Hautboys. 
First Witch. Show! 
Sec. Witch. Show! 
Third Witch. Show! 
All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 110 
Come like shadows, so depart! 


A show of eight Kings, the last with a glass in his 
hand; Banquo’s Ghost following. 


Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo: 

down! 

Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And thy 
hair, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 

Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start, 
eyes! 

What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom? 

Another yet! A seventh! Ill see no more: 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 

Which shows me many more; and some I see 120 

111. “4 show of Hight Kings”; Banquo is reputed to have been an 
ancestor of the Stuarts. Walter Stuart married the grand-daugh- 
ter of Robert Bruce, and their son was Robert II. His descend- 
ants, who sat upon the throne, were Robert III and the six kings 
called James. Mary, daughter of James V, is omitted in the 
vision, as the witches’ prophecy related only to kings.—C. H. H. 

119. “a glass”; the notion of a magic glass or charmed mirror, 
wherein anyone might see whatsoever of the distant or the future 
pertained to himself, seems to have been a part of the old Druidical 
mythology. There is an allusion to it in Measure for Measure, Act. 


II. scene ii: “And, like a prophet, looks in a glass that shows what 
future evils,’ &.—H. N. H. 
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That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry: 
Horrible sight! Now I see ’tis true; 
For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. What, is this so? 
First Witch, Aye, sir, all this is so: but why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights: 
I ll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round, 130 
That this great king may kindly say 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 
[Music. The Witches dance, and then 
vanish, with Hecate. 
Macb. Where are they? Gone? Let this perni- 
cious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 
Come in, without there! 


Enter Lennox. 


Len. What’s your grace’s will? 
Macb. Saw you the weird sisters? 
Len. No, my lord. 
Macb. Came they not by you? 
Len. No indeed, my lord. 
Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride, 
And damn’d all those that trust them! I did 
hear 

121. “balls”; the globe, part of the king’s insignia. In 1542 Henry 
VIII took the title of King of Ireland. When James VI of Scot- 
land came to the English throne the three scepters were united. 
Thus he alone of the eight could carry “two-fold balls and treble 


scepters.”—C. H. H. 
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The galloping of horse: who was ’t came by? 140 
Len. Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Macb. Fled to England! 
Len. Aye, my good lord. 
Macb. [Aside] Time, thou anticipatest my dread 
exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 
and done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 150 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a 
fool; 
This deed I “ll do before this purpose cool: 
But no more sights!—Where are these gentle- 
men ? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Hveunt. 


ScENE II 


Fife. Macduff’s castle. 
Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Ross. 


LL. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the 
land? 
Ross. You must have patience, madam. 
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L. Macd. He had none: 
His flight was madness: when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
Ross. You know not 
Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 
L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his 
babes, 
His mansion and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly? He loves us 
not; 
He wants the natural touch: for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 10 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 
Ross. My dearest coz, 
I pray you, school yourself: but, for your hus- 
band, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’ the season. I dare not speak much 
further: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves; when we hold ru- 
mor 

3, 4. “when our actions . . . traitors’; our flight is considered 
as evidence of treason.—H. N. H. 

18. “when we are traitors And do not know ourselves,” i. e. when 
we are accounted traitors, and do not know that we are, having no 
consciousness of guilt. Hanmer, “know ’t 0.’; Keightley, “know it 
ourselves’; but no change seems necessary.—I. G. 

19-20. “when we hold rumor,” &c.; i. e. “when we interpret rumor 


in accordance with our fear, yet know not exactly what it is we 
fear.”—I. G. 
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From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 21 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up- 
ward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you! 
L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 
Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort: 
I take my leave at once. [Eavit. 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father’s dead: 30 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother. 
L. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 
L. Macd. Poor bird! thou ’Idst never fear the net 
nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 
Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are 
not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

22, “Hach way and move”; Theobald conj. “Each way and wave”; 
Capell, “And move each way”; Steevens conj. “And each way 
move”; Johnson conj. “Hach way, and move—”; Jackson conj. “Hach 
wail and moan”; Ingleby conj. “Which way we move”; Anon. con). 
“And move each wave”; Staunton conj. “Hach sway and move”; 
Daniel conj. “Hach way it moves”; Camb. edd. conj. “Hach way and 
none”; perhaps “Hach way we move” is the simplest reading of the 
words.—I. G. 

“and move”; if right, these obscure words probably make explicit 


the idea of movement to and fro implied in “floating” on “a wild 
and violent sea.”—C, H. H. 
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LL. Macd. Yes, he is dead: how wilt thou do for a 
father? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any mar- 
ket. 40 

Son. Then you ’ll buy ’em to sell again. 

L. Macd. Thou speak’st with all thy wit, and yet, 
i faith, 

With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

LL. Macd. Aye, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors that do so? 

I. Macd. Every one that does so is a traitor, and 


must be hanged. 50 
Son. And must they all be hanged that swear and 
lie? 


LL. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them? 

L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools; for 
there are liars and swearers enow to beat the 
honest men and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now, God help thee, poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? 60 

Son. If he were dead, you ld weep for him: if 
you would not, it were a good sign that I 
should quickly have a new father. 

L.. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 


Enter a Messenger. 
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Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you 
known, 
Though in your state of honor I am perfect. 
I doubt some danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man’s advice, 
Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage; 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 71 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven pre- 
serve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Hait. 
L. Macd. Whither should I fly? 
I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas, 
Do I put up that womanly defense, 
To say I have done no harm?—What are these 
faces? 


Enter Murderers. 


First Mur. Where is your husband? 80 

L. Macd. J. hope, in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 

First Mur. He’s a traitor. 

Son. 'Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d villain! 


71. “do worse,” i. e. “let her and her children be destroyed with. 
oe ess ab (Johnson); (Hanmer, “do less”; Capell, “do less”).— 

83. “shag-ear’d”; the old copy has shag-ear’d, upon which Mr. 
Knight remarks,—“This should be probably shag-hair’d.” Mr. 
Dyce, quoting this remark, adds,—‘Assuredly it should: formerly, 
hair was often written hear; and shag-hear’d was doubtless altered 
by a mistake of the transcriber, or the original compositor, to shag- 
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First Mur. What, you egg! 
[Stabbing him. 

Young fry of treachery! 
Son. He has kill’d me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you! [ Dies. 
[Hait Lady Macduff , crying ‘Murderer’ 
Ewveunt murderers, following her. 


ScenE III 


England. Before the King’s palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 


Mal. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 
Macd. Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fall’n birthdom: each new 
morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sor- 
rows 


eard. King Midas, after his decision in favor of Pan, is the 
only human being on record to whom the latter epithet could be 
applied.” Shag-hair’d was a common term of abuse. In Lodge’s 
Incarnate Devils of this Age, 1596, we have “shag-heard slave.”— 
156 iNeed se 
85. Emit, etc.; “This scene,” says Coleridge, “dreadful as it is, is 
still a relief, because a variety, because domestic, and therefore sooth- 
ing, as associated with the only real pleasures of life. ‘The conversa- 
tion between Lady Macduff and her child heightens the pathos, and is 
preparatory for the deep tragedy of their assassination. Shake- 
speare’s fondness for children is everywhere shown;—in Prince Ar- 
thur in King John; in the sweet scene in The Winter’s Tale between 
Hermione and her son; nay, even in honest Evans’ examination of 
Mrs. Page’s schoolboy.”—H. N. H. 
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Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolor. 

Mal. What I believe, I “ll wail; 
What know, believe; and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, [ will. 10 
What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our 

tongues, 
Was once thought honest: you have loved him 
well; 
He hath not touch’d you yet. I am young; but 
something 
You may deserve of him through me; and wis- 
dom 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 
Macd. I am not treacherous. 
Mal. But Macbeth is. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 


pardon; 20 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot trans- 
pose: 


Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell: 


10. “to friend”; opportune.—C. H. H. 

15. “deserve”; Warburton’s emendation, adopted by Theobald; 
Ff. 1, 2, “discerne”; Ff. 3, 4, “discern”; ——, “and wisdom”; there 
is some corruption of text here, probably a line has dropped out. 
Hanmer reads “’tis wisdom”; Steevens conj. “and wisdom is it”; 
Collier conj. “and ’tis wisdom”; Staunton conj. “and wisdom ’tis” 
or “and wisdom bids’; Keightley, “and wisdom: ’twere.”—I. G. 

“through me” means, by putting me out of the way.—H. N. H. 
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Though all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Macd. I have lost my hopes. 
Mal. Perchance even there where I did find my 
doubts. 
‘Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of 
love, 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonors, 
But mine own safeties. You may be rightly 
just, 30 
Whatever I shall think. 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country: 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dare not check thee: wear thou 
thy wrongs; 
The title is affeer’'d. Fare thee well, lord: 
I would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp 
And the rich East to boot. 
Mal. Be not offended: 
I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I‘think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 40 
Is added to her wounds: I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
24, “my hopes”; i. e. hopes of welcome from Malcolm, who with- 


holds it from distrust, aroused by Macduff’s abandonment of wife 
and children,—C. H. H. 
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Of goodly thousands: but for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be? 

Mal. It is myself I mean: in whom I know 90 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be open’d, black Mac- 

beth 

Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. : 

Mal. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name: but there’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daugh- 

ters, 61 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust, and my desire 
All continent impediments would o’erbear, 
That did oppose my will: better Macbeth 
Than such an one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
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To take upon you what is yours: you may 70 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood- 
wink: 

We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 

That vulture in you, to devour so many 

As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so inclined. 

Mal. With this there grows 
In my most ill-composed affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels and this other’s house: 80 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 

To make me hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd. This avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own: all these are portable, 
With other graces weigh’d. 

Mal. But I have none: the king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 


72. “time”; world.—C. H. H. 
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Acting in many ways. Nay, had I power, I 
should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 
Macd. O Scotland, Scotland! 100 
~ Mal. If such a one be fit to govern, speak: 
I am as [ have spoken. 
Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable! 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter’d, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed, 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal 
father 
Was a most sainted king: the queen that bore 
thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 110 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well! 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Have banish’d me from Scotland. O my 
breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 
Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my 
thoughts 
To thy good truth and honor. Devilish Mac- 
beth 
Ill. “Died every day she lived,” “lived a life of daily mortification” 
(Delius).—I. G. 
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By many of these trains hath sought to win me 

Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks me 

From over-credulous haste: but God above 120 

Deal between thee and me! for even now 

I put myself to thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 

The devil to his fellow, and delight 

No less in truth than life: my first false speak- 
ing 130, 

Was this upon myself: what I am truly, 

Is thine and my poor country’s to command: 

Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we ’Il together, and the chance of goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you 
silent? 

Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 

once 

Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 


Mal. Well, more anon. Comes the king forth, I 
pray you? 140 
Doct. Aye, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch, 
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Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

Mal. I thank you, doctor. [Hait Doctor. 

Macd. What’s the disease he means? 

Mal. Tis call’d the evil: 
A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited peo- 

ple, 150 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange 
virtue 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 

That speak him full of grace. 


Enter Ross. 


149-159. Holinshed has the following respecting Edward the Con- 
fessor: “As it has been thought, he was inspired with the gift of 
prophecy, and also to have the gift of healing infirmities and dis- 
eases. He used to help those that were vexed with the disease com- 
monly called the king’s evil, and left that virtue as it were a por- 
tion of inheritance unto his successors, the kings of this realm.” 
The custom of touching for the king’s evil was not wholly laid aside 
till the days of Queen Anne, who used it on the infant Dr. John- 
son.—The “golden stamp” was the coin called angel—H. N. H. 

153. “Hanging a golden stamp,’; etc.; each person touched re- 
ceived a gold coin. Sir Thomas Browne wrote sixty years later: 
“The King’s Purse knows that the King’s Evil grows more com- 
mon.’—C. H. H. 
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Macd. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 160 

Macd. My ever gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know him now: good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers! 


Ross. Sir, amen. 
Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 
Ross. Alas, poor country! 


Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 

Be call’d our mother, but our grave: where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 

Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend 
the air, 

Are made, not mark’d; where violent sorrow 
seems 

A modern ecstasy: the dead man’s knell 170 

Is there scarce ask’d for who; and good men’s 
lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 


Macd. O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! 
Mal. What ’s the newest grief? 


Ross. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 


Macd. How does my wife? 
Ross. Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children? 

Ross. Well too. 


177. “well”; thus in Antony and Cleopatra: “We use to say, the 
dead are well.”—H. N. H. 
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Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 
Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did leave 


"em. 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech: how 
goes t? 180 
Ross. When I came hither to transport the tid- 
ings, 


Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumor 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
‘Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot: 

Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 

Mal. Be ’t their comfort 
‘We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 190 
An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Ross. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like! But I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macd. ‘What concern they? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast? 

Ross. No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 200 
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Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongue for 


ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest 
sound 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd. Hum! I guess at it. 


Ross. Your castle is surprised; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d: to relate the manner, 
‘Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 
To add the death of you. 
Mal. Merciful heaven! 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your 
brows; 

Give sorrow words: the grief that does not 
speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it 
break. 210 

Macd. My children too? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 

Macd. And I must be from thence! 
My wife kill’d too? 

Ross. I have said. 

Mal. Be comforted: 
Let ’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. All my pretty ones? 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 


216. “He has no children’; “he” is probably Malcolm, whose talk 
of comfort at such a moment is thus rebutted and explained. Macs 
beth lies wholly beyond the pale of such reproach.—C. H. H. 
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Mal. Dispute it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do so; 220 
But I must also feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven 
look on, 

And would not take their part? Sinful Mac- 
duff, 

They were all struck for thee! naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls: heaven rest them 
now! 

Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword: let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle 

heavens, 231 
Cut short all intermission; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he ’scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 

Mal. This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer 

you may; 

The night is long that never finds the day. 240 
[Hwveunt. 


235. “tune”; Rowe’s emendation of Ff., “time.”—I. G. 
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ACT FIFTH 
ScENE I 


Dunsinane. Ante-room in the castle. 


Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting-Gentle- 
woman. 


Doct. I have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When 
was it she last walked? 

Gent. Since his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her 
nightgown upon her, unlock her closet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon ’t, read it, 
afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; 
yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature, to receive 10 
at once the benefit of sleep and do the effects 
of watching! In this slumbery agitation, 
besides her walking and other actual per- 
formances, what, at any time, have you 
heard her say? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after 
her. 

Doct. You may to me, and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you nor any one, having no 20 
witness to confirm my speech. 
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Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 


Lo you, here she comes! This is her very 
guise, and, upon my life, fast asleep. Ob- 
serve her; stand close. 

Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her: she has light by 
her continually; ’tis her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Aye, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now? Look, how 30 
she rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands: I have known 
her continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here’s a spot. 

Doct. Hark! she speaks: I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance 
the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say! One: 
two: why, then ’tis time to do’t. Hell is 40 
murky. Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, 
when none can call our power to account? 
Yet who would have thought the old man to 
have had so much blood in him? 

Doct. Do you mark that? 


29. “sense is shut”; Rowe’s emendation of Ff., “sense are shut”; 
S. Walker conj., adopted by Dyce, “sense’ are shut.” The reading 
of the Folio probably gives the right reading, “sense” being taken as 
a plural.—lI. G. 

40. “Hell is murky”; of course Lady Macbeth dreams of being 
in talk with her husband; and, he having said through fear, “Hell 
is murky,” she repeats his words, as in scorn of his cowardice.— 
H. N. H. 
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Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife; where 
is she now? What, will these hands ne’er 
be clean? No more o’ that, my lord, no 
more o’ that: you mar all with this starting. 56 
Doct. Go to, go to; you have known what you 
should not. 
Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I am 


sure of that: heaven knows what she has 
known. 


Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood still: all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 

Doct. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
charged. 60 


50. “starting”; she is alluding to the terrors of Macbeth when the 
Ghost broke in on the festivity of the banquet.—H. N. H. 

56-58. Upon this, the awfulest passage in this most awful scene, 
Mr. Verplanck has written in so high a style of criticism that we can- 
not forbear to quote him. After remarking how fertile is the sens” 
of smell in the milder and gentler charms of poetry, he observes: 
“But the smell has never been successfully used as the means of 
impressing the imagination with terror, pity, or any of the deeper 
emotions, except in this dreadful sleep-walking of the guilty Queen, 
and in one parallel scene of the Greek drama, as wildly terrible 
as this. It is that passage of the Agamemnon of Aischylus, where 
the captive prophetess Cassandra, wrapt in visionary inspiration, 
scents first the smell of blood, and then the vapors of the tomb 
breathing from the palace of Atrides, as ominous of his approach- 
ing murder. These two stand alone in poetry; and Fuseli in his 
lectures informs us, that when, in the kindred art of painting, it 
fas been attempted to produce tragic effect through the medium 
of ideas drawn from ‘this. squeamish sense,’ even Raphael and 
Poussin have failed, and excited disgust instead of terror or com- 
passion.”—And Mrs. Siddons, after quoting Lady Macbeth’s—“All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand”— adds,— 
“How beautifully contrasted is the exclamation with the bolder 
image of Macbeth, in expressing the same feeling: ‘Will all great 
Neptune’s ocean wash the blood clean from this hand? And how 
approovriately either sex illustrates the same idea!”—H. N. H. 
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Gent. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well,— 

Gent. Pray God it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice: yet 
I have known those which have walked in 
their sleep who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands; put on your night- 
gown; look not so pale: [ tell you yet again, 
Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out on’s 70 
grave. 

Doct. Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed; there’s knocking at 

the gate: come, come, come, come, give me 
your hand: what ’s done cannot be undone: 
to bed, to bed, to bed. [EH ait. 

Doct. Will she go now to bed? 

Gent. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural 

deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 80 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets: 

More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So good night: 
My mind she has mated and amazed my sight: 
I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good doctor. 

[ Eveunt. 
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SceneE II 


The country near Dunsinane. 


Drum and colors. Enter Menteith, Caithness, 
Angus, Lennox, and Soldiers. 


Ment. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward and the good Macduff : 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they 
coming. 
Caith. Who knows if Donalbain be with his 
brother? 
Len. For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry: there is Siward’s son, 
And many unrough youths, that even now 10 
Protest their first of manhood. 
Ment. What does the tyrant? 
Caith. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies: 
Some say he ’s mad; others, that lesser hate him, 
Do cal] it valiant fury: but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 
Ang. Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach; 


Those he commands move only in command, 
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Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 20 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
Ment. Who then shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 
Caith. - Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where ’tis truly owed: 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country’s purge, 
Each drop of us. 
Len. Or so much as it needs 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the 
weeds. 30 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 
[EHwveunt, marching. 


SceneE III 


Dunsinane. A room in the castle. 
Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Macb. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy 
Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that 
know 


1, “them,” i. ¢, the thanes.—I. G. 
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All mortal consequences have pronounced me 
thus: 

‘Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s born of 
woman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee.’ Then fly, 
false thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures: 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 9 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced 
loon! 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 

Serv. There is ten thousand— 

Macb. Geese, villain? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Go prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch! 
Death of my soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counselors to fear. What soldiers, whey- 


face! 
Serv. The English force, so please you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. [Hawt Servant. 


Seyton!—I am sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, I say!—This push 20 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 


il. “cream-faced loon’; this word, which signifies a base abject 
fellow, is now only used in Scotland; it was formerly common in 
England, but spelled own, and is justly considered by Horne Tooke 
as the past participle of to low or abase. Lout has the same origin. 
—H. N. H. 

21. “cheer”; Percy conj., adopted by Dyce, “chair”: ——; “dis- 
seat,’ Jennens and Capell conj., adopted by Steevens; F. 1, “dis- 
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I have lived long enough: my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf, 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not. 

Seyton! 


Enter Seyton. 


Sey. What’s your gracious pleasure? 
Macb. What news more? 30 
Sey. All is confirm’d, my lord, which was reported. 
Macb. I'll fight, till from my bones my flesh ~be 
hacked. 
Give me my armor. 
Sey. Tis not needed yet. 
Macb. Ill put it on. 
Send out moe horses, skirr the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine 
armor. 
How does your patient, doctor? 
eate”; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “disease”; Bailey conj. “disseize”’; Daniel conj. 
“defeat”; Furness, “dis-ease”; Perring conj. “disheart.”—I. G. 


22. “way of life’; Johnson proposed the unnecessary emendation 
“May of life,” and several editors have accepted the conjecture.— 
1G 


For “way of life” Johnson and others would read “May of life,” 
which will not go at all with the context; for Macbeth is not in the 
spring, but in the autumn of life; and the cause of his distress is 
not that his old age is premature, but that it is without its proper 
accompaniments. Gifford in his edition of Massinger says,—‘Way 
of life is neither more nor less than a simple peraphrasis for life”; 
and he makes it good by many examples.—H. N. H. 
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Doct. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 40 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doct. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs, I "ll none of it. 
Come, put mine armor on; give me my staff. 
Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from 


me. 
Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, doctor, 
cast 50 


The water of my land, find her disease 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. Pull’t off, I say. 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence? Hear’st 


thou of them? 

A. “stuff’d’; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “stuft’; Pope, “full’; Steevens conj., 
adopted by Hunter, “foul”; Anon. conj. “fraught”; “press’d”; Bailey 
conj. “stain’d”’; Mull conj. “steep’d”: 3. “stuf’7; so ET.98,. 4s 
Jackson conj. “tuft”; Collier (ed. 2), from Collier MS., “grief”; 
Keightley, “matter”; Anon. conj. “slough,” “freight”; Kinnear conj. 
“fraught.”—I. G. 

50, 54, 58. In his disturbed state Macbeth puts on and takes off 
his armor.—C. H. H. 

55. “senna”; so F. 4; F. 1, “Cyme”; Ff. 2, 3, “Caeny”; Bulloch 
conj. “sirrah.”—I. G. 


Beg 
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Doct. Aye, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 


Macb. . Bring it after me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane 

Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 60 
‘Doct. [Aside] Were I from Dunsinane away and 

clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 
[Eveunt. 
ScenE IV 


Country near Birnam wood 


Drum and colors. Enter Malcolm, old Siward and 
his Son, Macduff, Menteith, Caithness, Angus, 
Lennox, Ross and Soldiers, marching. 


‘Mal. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 


Ment. We doubt it nothing. 
Siw. What wood is this before us? 
Ment. The wood of Birnam. 


Mal. Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear ’t before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before ’t. 

Mal. "Tis his main hope: 10 

58. “it,” i. e. the armor.—I, G,. - 
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For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too, 

Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate: 20 
Towards which advance the war. 

[Haveunt, marching. 


ScENE V 


Dunsinane. Within the castle. 


Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers, with drum 
and colors. 


' 


Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
The cry is still “They come;’ our castle’s strength 
‘Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 


li. Dr. Johnson thought that we should read,—“where there is 
a vantage to be gone,’—that is, when there is an opportunity to 
be gone, all ranks desert him. We might perhaps read,—“where 
there is advantage to be gain’d”;—and the sense would be nearly 
similar, with less violence to the text of the old copy.—H. N. H. 

18. Evidently meaning, when we have a king that will rule by 
law we shall know both our rights and our duties. We make this 
note simply because Mason and Singer have vented an unworthy 
sneer, not indeed at the Poet, but at the brave old warrior for 
speaking thus.—H. N. H. 
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Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not forced with those that should be 
ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to 
beard, 
And beat them backward home. 
[A cry of women within. 
What is that noise? 
Sey. It is the ery of women, my good lord. [Hait. 
Macb. JI have almost forgot the taste of fears: 9 
The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
‘Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t: I have supp’d full with hor- 
rors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 


Re-enter Seyton. 


Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macb.. She should have died hereafter; 


6. “dareful”; defiantly —C. H. H. 

17. Lady Macbeth’s dying thus before her husband has been 
justly remarked upon as a most judicious point in the drama. It 
touches Macbeth in the only spot where he seems to retain the 
feelings of a man, and draws from him some deeply-solemn, sooth- 
ing, elegiac tones; so that one rises from the contemplation of his 
awful history ‘a sadder and a wiser man.” A critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review is almost eloquent upon these closing passages: “Mac- 
beth, left alone, resumes much of that connection with humanity 
which he had so long abandoned: his thoughtfulness becomes pathetic; 
and when at last he dies the death of a soldier, the stern satisfaction, 
with which we contemplate the act of justice that destroys him, is 
unalloyed by feelings of personal wrath or hatred. His fall is a 
sacrifice, and not a butchery.”—H. N. H. 
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There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 20 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Thou comest to use thy tongue; thy story 
quickly. 
Mess. Gracious my lord, 30 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 
Macb. Well, say, sir. 
Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Macb. Liar and slave! 


21. “the last syllable of recorded time” seems to signify the utmost 
period fixed in the decrees of Heaven for the period of life— 
13 Raine gle 

23. “dusty death”; death brings back “dust to dust.”—-C. H. H. 

28. Coleridge is eloquent upon this: “Alas for Macbeth! Now 
all is inward with him; he has no more prudential prospective rea- 
sonings. His wife, the only being who could have had any seat in 
his affections, dies: he puts on despondency, the final heart-armor 
of the wretched, and would fain think every thing shadowy and 
unsubstantial; as indeed all things are to those who cannot regard 
them as symbols of goodness.”—H. N. H. 

35. Here most modern editions insert a stage-direction, “[Striking 
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Mess. Let me endure your wrath, if ’t be not so: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a Moving grove. 

Macb. If thou speak’st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 39 
Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth: ‘Fear not, till Birnam 
wood 

Do come to Dunsinane;’ and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 

If this which he avouches does appear, 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now un- 


done. 50 
Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! come, 
wrack! 
At least we ’ll die with harness on our back. 
[Hwveunt. 


him.]” There is none such in the old copies, and Mr. Kemble has 
shown ample reason why there should be none. “Such outrageous 
violence,” says he, “does not belong to the feelings of a person 
overwhelmed with surprise, half doubting, half believing an event, 
at once in nature most strange, and to himself of the most fatal 
importance.”—H. N. H. 

42. “I pull in”; Johnson thought this should read,—“I pall in reso- 
lution,” that is, flag; but Mason has brought from Fletcher a passage 
showing that pull is probably right: “All my spirits, as if they had 
heard my passing bell go for me, pull in their powers, and give me 
up to destiny.”—H. N. H. 
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Scene VI 


‘Dunsinane. Before the castle. 


Drum and colors. Enter Malcolm, old Siward, 
Macduff, and their Army, with boughs. 


Mal. Now near enough; your leavy screens throw. 
down, 
And show like those you are. You, worthy 
uncle, ° 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son, 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon ’s what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 3 
Siw. Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
Macd. Make all our trumpets speak; give them all 


breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and 
death. 10 


[Haeunt. 
ScenE VII 


Another part of the field. 
Alarums. Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But bear-like I must fight the course. What’s 
he 


2, “bear-like”; this was a phrase at bear-baiting. “Also you shall 
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That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter young Siward. 


Yo. Siw. What is thy name? 
Macb. Thou ‘lt be afraid to hear it. 
Yo. Siw. No; though thou call’st thyself a hotter 
name 
Than any is in hell. 
Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 
Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macb. No, nor more fearful. 
Yo. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; with my 
sword 10 
I'll prove the lie thou speak’st. 
[They fight, and young Siward is slain. 
Macb. Thou wast born of woman. 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. 
[Evit. 


Alarums. Enter Macduff. 


Macd. That way the noise is. Tyrant, show thy 
face! 

If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me 

still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
see two ten-dog courses at the great bear” (Antipodes, by Brome).— 
H. N. H. 
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Are hired to bear their staves: either thou, 
Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst 
be; 20 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited: let me find him, fortune! 

And more I beg not. [Hait. Alarwms. 


Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 


Siw. This way, my lord; the castle’s gently ren- 
der’d: 
The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 


Mail. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 
Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 


[EHaeunt. Alarum 


ScenE VIII 


Another part of the field. 
Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the 
gashes 
Do better upon them. 
92. “bruited” is reported, noised abroad; from bruit, Fr.—H. N. H. 
24, “gently render’d”; surrendered without resistance.—C. H. H. 


1. Alluding probably to the suicide of Cato of Utica.—H. N. H. 
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Enter Macduff . 


Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn! 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 

But get thee back; my soul is too much charged 
‘With blood of thine already. 

Maed. | I have no words: 
My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [They fight. 

Macb. Thou losest labor: 
As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me 

bleed: 10 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm, 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 20 


7. “my voice is in my sword” ; thus Casca, in Julius Cesar: “Speak, 
hands, for me.”—H. N. H. 

9. “intrenchant”; the air which cannot be cut. So in Hamlet: 
“For it is as the air invulnerable.”—H. N. H. 

12, “I bear a charmed life”; in the days of chivalry, the cham- 
pion’s arms being ceremoniously blessed, each took an oath that he 
used no charmed weapons. Macbeth, in allusion to this custom, tells 
Macduff of the security he had in the prediction of the spirit. To 
this likewise Posthumus alludes in Cymbeline, Act y.: “I, in mine 
own woe charm’d, could not find death.”—H. N. H. 

20. “palter” ; equivocate.—C. H. H. 
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That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Ill not fight with 
thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time: 
Well have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
“Here may you see the tyrant.’ 
‘Macb. I will not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s 
feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 23 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the last: before my body 
I throw my warlike shield: lay on, Macduff; 
And damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, 
enough!’ 
[EHeveunt, fighting. Alarwms. 


Retreat. Flourish. Enter, with drum and colors, 
Malcolm, old Siward, Ross, the other Thanes, 
and Soldiers. 


Mal. I would the friends we miss were safe ar: 
rived. 


34. “Hold, enough’; to cry hold! was the word of yielding, that 
is, when one of the combatants cries so. To ery hold! when per- 
sons were fighting, was an authoritative way of separating them, 
according to the old military laws. This is shown by a passage in 
Bellay’s Instructions for the Wars, declaring it to be a capital offense 
“Whosoever shall strike stroke at his adversary, either in the heat 
or otherwise, if a third do ery hold, to the intent to part them.” 
This illustrates the passage in Act i. sc. 5, of this play: “Nor 
heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark to cry Hold! hold!”— 
H. N. H. 
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Siw. Some must go off: and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mal. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt: 
He only lived but till he was a man; 40 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Siw. Then he is dead? 

Ross. Aye, and brought off the field: your cause 

of sorrow 

Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 


Siw. Had he his hurts before? 
Ross. Aye, on the front. 
Siw. Why then, God’s soldier be he! 


Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death: 
And so his knell is knoll’d. 


Mal. He’s worth more sorrow, 50 
And that Ill spend for him. 
Siw. He’s worth no more: 


They say he parted well and paid his score: 
And so God be with him! Here comes newer 
comfort. 


Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth’s head. 


49. The same incident is related in Camden’s Remains, from Henry 
of Huntingdon: “When Siward, the martial Earl of Northumber- 
land, understood that his son, whom he had sent against the Scotch- 
men, was slain, he demanded whether his wounds were in the fore 
part or hinder part of his body. When it was answered, ‘in the fore 
part,’ he replied, ‘I am right glad; neither wish I any other death to 
me or mine.’”—H. N. H. 
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Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art: behold, where 
stands 
The usurper’s cursed head: the time is free: 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 
Hail, King of Scotland! 
All. Hail, King of Scotland! 
[ Flourish. 
Mal. We shall not spend a large expense of time 60 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and 
kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honor named. What’s more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny, 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; this, and what needful else 71 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace 
‘We will perform in measure, time and place: 
So thanks to all at once and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 
[Flourish. Hwxeunt. 


56. “thy kingdom’s pearl’; the flower of thy nobles.—C. H. H. 

63. “Henceforth be earls’; “Malcolm, immediately after his coro- 
nation, called a parliament at Forfair; in the which he rewarded 
them with lands and livings that had assisted him against Macbeth. 
Manie of them that were before thanes were at this time made earles; 
as Fife, Menteith, Atholl, Lennox, Murrey, Caithness, Rosse, and 
Angus” (Holinshed).—H. N. H. 
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By Israrxt Goxriancz, M.A. 


A one, a man; (Theobald from 
Davenant, “a Thane’; Grant 
White, “a man’); III. iv. 131. 

Axso.ute, positive; III. vi. 40. 

Asuse, deceive; IT. i. 50. 

AcueEron, the river of the in- 
fernal regions; III. v. 15. 

AppEr’s Fork, the forked tongue 
of the adder; IV. i. 16. 

Appition, title; I. iii. 106. 

ADDRESS’D THEM, prepared them- 
selves; II. ii. 24. 

ADHERE, were in accordance; I. 
vii. 52. 

Apmirep, wondrous-strange; IIL 
iv. 110. 

ApviseE, instruct; III. i. 129. 

Arearp, afraid; I. iii. 96. 

Arrerction, disposition; IV. iii. 
(ithe 

AFFEER’D, confirmed; IV. iii. 34. 

AwarM, call to arms; V. ii. 4. 

Axarum’p, alarmed; IT. i. 53. 

Art, any; IIT. ii. 11. 

; “and all to all,” 7. e. and 

we all (drink) to all; III. iv. 

92, 


ALL-THING, in every way; III. i. 
13. 

A-MAKING, in course of progress; 
III. iv. 34. 

ANGEL, genius, demon; V. viii. 
14, 

Aneoerty, angrily; III. v. 1. 

Annoyance, hurt, harm; V. i. 84. 

Anon, immediately; I. i, 10. 


it 


ANoN, ANon, “coming, coming”; 
the general answer of waiters; 
If. iii. 25. 

An’, if it; (Ff., “and ’t”); III. 
vi. 19. 

Antic, grotesque, old-fashioned ; 
IVits 130: 

Anticipatest, dost prevent; IV. 
i, 144, 

Apacer, quickly; III. iii. 6. 

Appty, be devoted; III. ii. 30, 

Approve, prove; I. vi. 4. 

ARGUMENT, subject, theme; IT. 
HW 13h. 

Arm’p, encased in armor; III. iv. 
101. 

AROINT THEE, begone; I. iii. 6. 

ArtiriciaL, made by art; III. v. 
27. 

As, as if; IT. iv. 18. 

Assay; “the great a. of art,” the 
greatest effort of skill; IV. iii. 
143. 

ATTEND, await; III. ii. 3. 

AvcuRES, auguries; (?) augurs; 
III. iv. 124, 

AUTHORIZED By, given on the au- 
thority of; III. iv. 66. 

Avoucn, assert; III. i. 120. 


Basy oF a Girt, (?) girl’s doll; 
according to others, “feeble 
child of an immature mother”; 
III. iv. 106. 

Bapcrep, smeared, marked (as 
with a badge); II. iii. 112. 
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Bang, evil, harm; V. iii. 59. 

Barrie, division of an army; V. 
vi. 4. 

Becuite, deceive; I. v. 65. 

Bettona, the goddess of war; I. 
ii, 54. 

Bewnp vp, strain; I. vii. 79. 

Benison, blessing; II. iv. 40. 

Bent, determined; III. iv. 134. 

Besr, good, suitable; III. iv. 5. 

Bestow’p, staying; III. i. 30. 

Bestows HIMSELF, has settled; 
III. vi. 24. 

Bestripe, stand over in posture 
of defense; IV. iii. 4. 

Bines, lies; III. iv. 26. 

Brut, catalogue; III. i. 100. 

Birnam, a high hill twelve miles 
from Dunsinane; LY. i. 93. 

Birupom, land of our birth, 
mother-country; IV. iii. 4. 

Brapep; “b. corn,” corn in the 
blade, when. the ear is still 
green; IV. i. 55. 

Burxp-worm, glow-worm; IV. i. 
16. 

Buoop-soirer’p, locks matted in- 
to hard clotted blood; IV. i. 
123. 

Brow, blow upon; I. iii. 15. 

Bopements, forebodings; IV. i. 
96. 

Boot; “to b.”’, in addition; IV. 
iii. 37. 

Borne, conducted, managed; III. 
vi. 3. 

Borne iN wHanv, kept up by 
false hopes; III. i. 81. 

Bosom, close and intimate; I. ii. 
64. 

BrarwsicKiy, madly; II. ii. 46. 

Break, disclose; I. vii. 48. 

Breecn’p, “having the very hilt, 
or breech, covered with blood”; 
(according to some “covered 
as with breeches”) ; II. iii. 127. 


Breen, family, parentage; IV. iii. 
108. 

Brinvep, brindled, streaked; IV. 
eocd's 

Brine, conduct; II. iii. 57. 

Broan, plain-spoken; III. vi. 21. 

Bnoit, battle; I. ii. 6. 

Broke ope, broken open; {I. iii. 
4%. 

Bort, only; I. vii. 6. 

By, past; IV. i. 137. 

By tHe way, casually; III. iv. 
130. 


Caxzin’p, confined; III. iv. 24. 

Captains, trisyllabic; (S. Walker 
conj. “captains twain”); I. ii. 
34. 

Caretess, uncared for; I. iv. 11. 

Castine, encompassing, all sur- 
rounding; III. iv. 23. 

’Cause, because; III. vi. 21. 

Censoures, opinion; V. iv. 14 

Cuampion Me, fight in single 
combat with me; III. i. 72. 

Cuancep, happened, taken place; 
Ts 111;).153; 

Cuars, jaws, mouth; I. ii. 22. 

Cuarce; “in an imperial c.”, in 
executing a royal command; 
TV. 20..20: 

Cyarcep, burdened, 
V. i. 60. 

Cuavupron, entrails; IV. i. 33. 

Cuitpren (trisyllabic); IV. iii. 
Lite 

CHOKE THEIR ART, render their 
skill useless; I. ii. 9. 

Cuuck, a term of endearment; 
III. ii. 45. 

Cirar, serenely; I. v. 73. 

» innocent, guiltless; I. vii. 

18. 

, unstained; II. i. 28. 

Crearness, clear from suspicion; 
TIT. 1.133; 


oppressed ; 
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Curpt, called; III. i. 94. 

Curne, shrivel up; V. v. 40. 

CioseE, join, unite; III. ii. 14. 

Ctosg, secret; III. v. 7. 

Cuosep, enclosed; III. i. 99. 

Croupy, sullen, frowning; III. vi. 
41. 

Cock, cock-crow; “the second c.”, 
i. €., about three o’clock in the 
morning; II. iii. 29. 

CoiGN OF VANTAGE, 
corner; I. vi. 7. 

Corp, (?) dissyllabic; IV. i. 6. 

Cotme-x111, i. ¢€. Icolmkill, the 
cell of St. Columba; ITI. iv. 33. 

Comer, which have come; I. iii. 
144, 

CoMMAND upon, put your com- 
mands upon; III. i. 16. 

ComMeENpDs, commits, offers; I. vii. 
11. 

Commission; “those in c.”, those 
entrusted with the commission; 
TS iv. (2: 

Comrosirion, terms of peace; I. 
ii. 59. 

Compr; “in ¢.”, in account; I. vi. 

26, 

Comruncriovs, prickling the con- 
science; I. v. 47. 

Conciupep, decided; III. i. 141. 

ConFINELEss, boundless, limitless ; 
IV. iii. 55. 

Conrounps, destroys, ruins; II. ii. 
Ua 

Conrrontep, met face to face; 
I. ii. 55. 

Conrusion, destruction; II. iii. 
76. 

ConsEQUENCES; v. mortal; V. iii. 
5. 

Consent, counsel, proposal; IT. 
i. 25. 

Constancy, firmness; II. ii. 68. 


convenient 


CoNnNTEND AGAINST, vie with; I. vi. 


16. 
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ConTent, satisfaction; III. ii. 5. 

ConTINENT, restraining; IV. iii. 
64. 

Convert, change; IV. iii. 229. 

Convey, “indulge secretly”; IY. 
iii. 71. 

ConvINcE, overpower; I. vii. 64. 

ConviInces, overpowers; IV. iii. 
142, 

Cory, (?) copyhold, non-perma- 
nent tenure; III. ii. 38. 

Corporat, corporeal; I. iii. 81. 

3; “each c. agent,” i. e. “each 
faculty of the body”; I. vii. 80. 

CounseEtors; “c. to fear,” fear’s 
counselors, i. e. “suggest fear”; 
Veiieky. 

CouNTENANCE, “be 
with”; II. iii. 90. 

Crack oF boom, burst of sound, 
thunder, at the day of doom; 
TV ia 

Cracks, charges; I. ii. 37. 

Crown, head; IV. i. 113. 


in keeping 


Dainty or, particular about; I7 
iii. 155. 

Dear, deeply felt; V. ii. 3. 

Decrees, degrees of rank; III. iv. 
Ee 

DELIvER THEE, report to thee; I. 
v. 12, 


DEtivers, communicates to us; 
III. iii. 2 
DEMI-WOLVEs, a cross between 


dogs and wolves; III. i. 94. 
Denies, refuses; III. iv. 128. 
Derraction, defamation; “mine 

own d.”, the evil things I have 

spoken against myself; IV. iii. 

123. 

Devit (monosyllabic) ; I. iii. 107. 
Dew, bedew; Y. ii. 30. 
Dissornz, fall to pieces; III. ii. 

16. 

Dispiacep, banished; III. iv. 109, 
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Dispute rt, fight against it; (?) 
reason upon it (Schmidt); IV. 
iii. 220. 

Disseat, unseat; V. iii, 21. 

Disrance, hostility; IIT. 3. 116. 

Dorr, do off, put off; IV. iii. 188. 

Dovusrt, fear, suspect; IV. ii. 67. 

Drinx; “my d.,” i. e. “my pos- 
eer seri. 1, 31. 

Drowse, become drowsy; III. ii. 
52, 

Dvnceon, handle of a dagger; II. 
i. 46. 

Downnest, darkest; I. v. 53. 


Earnest, pledge, money paid be- 
forehand; I. iii. 104. 

Easy, easily; II. iii. 148. 

Ecstasy, any state of being be- 
side one’s self, violent emotion; 
III. ii. 22. 

Errects, acts, actions; V. i. 11. 

Kec, term of contempt; IV. ii. 83. 

EMINENCE, distinction; ITI. ii. 31. 

Encianp, the King of England; 
IV. iii. 43. 

ENKINDLE, incite; I. iii. 121. 

Enow, enough; II. iii. 7. 

Entrance, (trisyllabic); I. v. 41. 

EavuivocaTE TO HEAVEN, get to 
heaven by equivocation; II. iii. 
13. 

Eauivocator, (probably alluding 
to Jesuitical equivocation; Gar- 
net, the superior of the order 
was on his trial in March, 
1606) ; II. iii. 10. 

Esrate, royal dignity, succession 
to the crown; I. iv. 37. 

ErerNAL JEWEL, immortal soul; 
III. i. 68. 

Ererne, perpetual; III. ii. 38. 

Evu1, king’s evil, scrofula; IV. iii. 
146. 

ExasPERATE, exasperated; III. vi. 
38. 


Glossary 


Expectation, those guests who 
are expected; III. iii. 10. 

Expepition, haste; II. iii. 121. 

Exrenp, prolong; III. iv. 57. 


Fact, act, deed; III. vi. 10. 

Facunties, powers, prerogatives; 
I. vii. 17. 

Fain, gladly; V. iii. 28. 

FanvtasticaL, imaginary; I. iii. 
53; I. iii. 139. 

Farrow, litter of pigs; IV. i. 65. 

Favor, pardon; I. iii. 149. 

» countenance, face; I. v. 74. 

Fears, objects of fear; I. iii. 137. 

Freep, “to f.”, feeding; III. iv. 
35. 

Fee-crier, “grief that hath a 
single owner”; IV. iii. 196. 

Fez, scalp; V. v. 11. 

» cruel, dire; IV. ii. 71. 

Fettow, equal; II. iii. 73. 

Frrg, list; V. ii. 8. 

“the valued f.”, 
qualities; III. i. 95. 

Fizep, made foul, defiled; III. i. 
65. 

First; “at f. and last,” (?) once 
for all, from the beginning to 
the end; (Johnson conj. “to f. 
and next”); III. iv. 1. 

Fits, caprices; IV. ii. 17. 

Fiaws, storms of passion; III. 
iv. 63. 

Fuicuty, fleeting; IV. i. 145. 

Four, mock, defy; I. ii. 49. 

Fry, fly from me; V. iii. 1. 

Foisons, plenty, rich harvests; 
IV. iii. 88. 

Fottows, attends; I. vi. 11. 

For, because of; III. i. 121. 

, as for, as regards; IV. ii. 
15. 

Forsip, cursed, blasted; I. iii. 21, 

Forcep, strengthened; V. v. 5. 


list of 
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Force, fabricate, invent; IV. iii. 
82. 

Forsworn, perjured; IV. iii. 126. 

Founpep, firmly fixed; III. iv. 22. 

FraMeE oF THINGS, universe; III. 
ii. 16. 

Francuisep, free, unstained; II. 
i. 28. 

Frer, freely; I. iii. 155. 

» honorable; III. vi. 36. 

» Temove, do away; (Stee- 
vens conj. “Fright” or “Fray” ; 
Bailey conj., adopted by Hud- 
son, “Keep”; Kinnear conj. 
“Rid”); III. vi. 35. 

FRENCH HosE, probably a refer- 
ence to the narrow, straight 
hose, in contradistinction to the 
round, wide hose; II. iii. 17. 

Fricut, frighten, terrify; IV. ii. 
70. 

From, differently from; III. i- 
100. 

» in consequence of, on ac- 
count of; III. vi. 21. 

Fry, literally a swarm of young 
fishes; here used as a term of 
contempt; IV. ii. 84. 

Funcrion, power of action; I. iii. 
140. 

Foursisx’p, burnished; I. ii. 32. 


Ga iowerasses, heavy-armed Irish 
troops; (F. 1, “Gallowgross- 
es”) ; I. ii. 18. 

Gentvs, spirit of good or ill; III. 
i. 56. 

GENTLE SENSES, senses which are 
soothed (by the “gentle” air) ; 
(Warburton, “general sense”; 
Johnson conj., adopted by 
Capell, “gentle sense’); I. vi. 


Germins, germs, seeds; IV. i. 59. 
Get, beget; I. iii. 67. 
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Gin, a trap to catch birds; IV. 

Guns, begins; I. ii. 25. 

Gives out, proclaims; IV. iii. 
192. 

Gop ‘1p vs, corruption of “God 
yield us”; (Ff. “God-eyld 
us’); I. vi. 13. 

Gotcorna, i. e. “the place of a 
skull” (cp. Mark xv. 22); I. it 
40. 

Goon, brave; IV. iii. 3. 

Goopness; “the chance of g.”, 
“the chance of success”; IV. 
iii. 136. 

Gooss, a tailor’s smoothing iron; 
II. iii. 19. 

GosPELu’p, imbued with Gospel 
teaching; III. i. 88. 

Go To, Go To, an exclamation of 
reproach; VY. i. 51. 

Govurs, drops; II. i. 46. 

Gracep, gracious, full of graces; 
III. iv. 41. 

Granpam, grandmother; III. iv. 
66. 

Grave, weighty; IIT. i. 22. 

GRAYMALKIN, # gray cat, (the 
familiar spirit of the First 
Witch; “malkin” diminutive of 
VMary)istlend: pos 

Grire, grasp; III. i. 62. 

Grooms, servants of any kind; 
TRS 

Gutr, gullet; IV. i. 23. 


Hai (dissyllabic) ; I. ii. 5. 

Harsincer, forerunner, an officer 
of the king’s household; I. iv. 
4D. 

Harpiy, with difficulty; V. iii. 
62. 

Harms, injuries; “my h.”, in- 
juries inflicted by me; IV. iii. 
55. 

Harp’p, hit, touched; IV. i. 74. 
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Harrier, probably a corruption 
of Harpy; IV. i. 3. 

Havine, possessions; I. iii 56. 

Hear, talk with; III. iv. 32. 

Heart; “any h,’, the heart of 
any man; III. vi. 15. 

Heaviry, sadly; IV. iii. 182. 

Hecate, the goddess of hell; 
(one of the names of Artemis- 
Diana, as goddess of the in- 
fernal regions); II. i. 52. 

Hence-ric, hedge-hog; IV. i. 2. 

Hermirs, beadsmen; men bound 
to pray for their benefactors; 
(F. 1, “Ermites”); I. vi. 20. 

Hie truer, hasten; I. v. 27. 

His, this man’s; IV. iii. 80. 

Ho tps, withholds; III. vi. 25. 

Hotp, helped; I. vi. 23. 

Home, thoroughly, completely; I. 
iii. 120. 

Homety, humble; IV. ii. 68. 

Hoopwink, blind; IV. iii. 72. 

Horses (monosyllabic) ; II. iv. 14. 

HovsexKeerer, watch dog; III. i. 
97. 

Howtert’s, owlet’s; IV. i. 17. 

How say’st THov, what do you 
think!; III. iv. 128. 

Humane, human; III. iv. 76. 

Hortysvrry, tumult; uproar; I. 
eRe 

Huspanopey, economy; II. i. 4. 

Hyrcan TIGER, i. ¢. tiger of Hyr- 
cania, a district south of the 
Caspian; III. iv. 101. 


Ignorant, i. e. of future events; 
I. v. 59. 

Ix1-composep, compounded of evil 
qualities; IV. iii. 77. 

Iuiness, evil; I. v. 22. 

Impress, force into his service; 
IV. i. 95. 

In, under the weight of; IV. iii. 
20. 


Glossary 


IncarNaDINE, make red; II. ii. 
62. 

Inrorms, takes visible form; II. 
i. 48, 

Inrriate; “the i. fear,’ “the fear 
that attends, 7. e. the first ini- 
tiation (into guilt)”; III. iv. 
143. 

Insane; “the i, root,” the root 
which causes insanity; I. iii. 
84. 

Instant, present moment; I. v. 
60. 

Inrerpiction, exclusion; IV. iii. 
107. 

Intermission, delay; IV. iii. 232. 

IwTRENCHANT, indivisible; V. viii. 
9. 


JEALOUSIES, suspicions; IV. iii. 
29. 

Jumpy, hazard, risk; I. vii. 7. 

Just, exactly; III. iii. 4. 

Jurry, jetty, projection; I. vi. 6. 


Kerns, light-armed Irish troops; 
L ii. 1. 

Kwnowines, knowledge, 
ences; II. iv. 4. 

Kwnowtepce; “the k.”, what you 
know; (Collier MS. and 
Walker conj. “thy k.”); I. ii. 
6. 


experi- 


Lack, want, requirement; IV. iii. 
237. 

Lack, miss; III. iv. 84. 

Lavr’p, wrapped; I. ii. 54, 

Lance, liberal, unrestrained; III. 
isu. 

Latcu, catch; IV. iii. 195. 

Laren, belated; III. iii. 6. 

Lave, keep clear and unsullied; 
WT i133: 

LavisH, unrestrained, insolent; I. 
ii. 5%. 
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Lay, did lodge; II. iii. 64. 

LEasE OF NATURE, term of natural 
life; IV. i. 99. 

Leave, leave off; III. ii. 35. 


Lerr UNATTENDED, forsaken, de- 


serted; II. ii. 69. 

Lesser, less; V. ii. 13. 

Liss; “swears and 1.”, i. @. 
“swears allegiance and commits 
perjury”; (cp. IV. ii. 51 for 
the literal sense of the phrase) ; 
IV. ii. 47. 

Licurep, descended; II. iii. 153. 

Lixe, same; II. i. 30. 

» likely; II. iv. 29. 

——, equal, the same; IV. iii. 8. 

Lity-tiver’p, cowardly; V. iii. 15. 

Limsec, alembic, still; I. vii. 67. 

Lime, bird-lime; IV. ii. 34. 

Limirep, appointed; II. iii. 62. 

Line, strengthen; I. iii. 112. 

List, lists, place marked out for 
a combat; III. i. 71. 

LisTENING, listening to; II. ii. 28. 

Lo; “lo you,” 4% €. look you; V. 
i, 22. 

Loperp, laid, thrown down; IV. 
i. 55. 

Loox, expect; V. iii. 26. 

Loon, brute; V. iii. 11. 

Luxurious, lustful; IV. iii. 58. 


Maccor-ries, magpies; III. iv. 
125. 

Mansionry, abode; I. vi. 5. 

Marx, take heed, listen; I. ii. 28. 

» notice; V. i. 46. 

Marry, a corruption of the Vir- 
gin Mary; a slight oath; III. 
vi. 4. 

Maren, bewildered; V. i. 86. 

Maws, stomachs; III. iv. 73. 

May I, I hope I may; III. iv. 42. 

Mepvicine, “physician”; (?) 
physic; V. ii. 27. 

Merx, meekly; I. vii. 17. 
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Memorize, make memorable, 
make famous; I. ii. 40. 

Mere, absolutely; IV. iii. 89. 

Mere, utter, absolute; IV. iii. 
152. 

MeraruHysicaL, supernatural; I. 
v. 31. 

Minion, darling, favorite; I. ii. 
19; II. iv. 15. 

Minutery, “happening every 
minute, continual”; V. ii. 18. 

Misstves, messengers; I. v. 7. 

Misrrust; “he needs not our m.”, 
i. €. we heed not mistrust him; 
HT. iii. 2. 

Mockery, delusive imitation; III. 
iv. 107. 

Mopern, ordinary; IV. iii. 170. 

Mog, more; V. iii. 35. 

Monsrrovs (trisyllabic); III. vi. 
8. 

Morrat, deadly, murderous; I. v. 

43. 

» “m. murders,” 

wounds; ITI. iv. 81. 

, “m. consequences,” what be- 
falls man in the course of time 
Wis iil. os 

Mortatiry, mortal life; II. iii. 
103. 

Mortiriep, dead, insensible; V. ii. 
5. 

Mouncn’p, chewed with closed 
lips; I. iii, 5. 

Must, wonder; III. iv. 85. 

Musr BE, was destined to be; IV. 
Ri OLS. 


deadly 


Napkins, handkerchiefs; II. iii. 
1A 

Natvure; “nature’s mischief,” 
man’s evil propensities; I. v. 
52. 

; “in n.”, in their whole na- 
ture; II. iv. 16. 

Naveut, vile thing; IV. iii. 225. 
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Nave, navel, middle; (Warbur- 
ton “nape’”); I. ii. 22. 

Near, nearer; II. iii. 152. 
Nerar’st oF Lire, inmost life, 
most vital parts; III. i. 118. 
Nice, precise, minute; IV. iii. 

174, 
Nicutcown, dressing gown; II. 
li. “70, 
Noise, music; IV. i. 106. 
Norways’, Norwegians’; I. ii. 59. 
Norweyan, Norwegian; I. ii. 31. 
_ Nore, notoriety; III. ii. 44. 
» Aists TIT. iii. 10, 
, notice; III. iv. 56. 
Noruine, not at all; I. iii. 96. 
, nobody; IV. iii. 166. 
Notion, apprehension; III. i. 83. 


Oxsuivious, causing forgetfulness; 
V. iii. 43. 

OxzscureE; “o. bird,” i. ¢. the bird 
delighting in darkness, the owl; 
II. iii. 69. 

Opps; “at o.”, at variance; III. 
iv. 127. 

O’ERFRAUGHT, overcharged, over- 
loaded; IV. iii. 210. 

Or, from; JV. i. 81. 

» with; (Hanmer, “with’”); 

eit, 13, 

BLOVEES Luilla oo. 

—, by; III. vi. 4; III. vi. 27. 

. for; IV. iii, 95. 

Orricrs, duty, employment; III. 
iii, 3. 

—, i. e. domestic offices, serv- 
ants’ quarters; II. i. 14. 

Op (used colloquially); II. iii. 
2, 

On, of; I. iii. 84. 

Once, ever; IV. iii. 167. 

One, wholly, uniformly; II. ii. 63. 

On’s, of his; V. i. 70. 

On’r, of it; III. i. 114. 

Oren’p, unfolded; IV. iii. 52. 


Glossary 
Or ene, before; IV. iii. 173. 
Ornenr, others; I. iii. 14. 
—, “the o.”, i. e. the other 
side; I. vii. 28. 
——,, otherwise; I. vii. 77. 
Oruer’s, other man’s; IV. iii. 80. 
OvrsELVEs, one another; III. iy. 
Out, i. ¢ in the field; IV. iii. 
Ovrrun, did outrun; (Johnson, 
“outran”); II. iii. 122. 
Overcome, overshadow; III. iv. 
111. 
Over-rED, redden over; VY. iii. 14. 
Owe, own, possess; I. iii. 76. 
Owen, owned; I. iv. 10. 


Pappocx, toad (the familiar 
spirit of the second witch) ; 
The BAAN. 

Pati, wrap, envelop; I. v. 53. 

Passion, strong emotion; III. iv. 
57. 

Patcu, fool (supposed to be de- 
rived from the patched or 
motley coat of the jester); V. 
iii. 15. 

Prax, dwindle away; I. iii. 23. 

Pent-HOUSE LID, 1. e. eye-lids; I. 
iii. 20. 

Perrecmt, well, perfectly ac- 
quainted; IV. ii. 66. 

Pester’p, troubled; V. ii. 23. 

Prace, “pitch, the highest eleva- 
tion of a hawk”; a term of 
falconry; II. iv. 12. 

Point; “at a p.”, “prepared for 
any emergency”; IV. iii. 135. 

Poor, feeble; III. ii. 14. 

Poorty, dejectedly, unworthily; 
iM nie EL 

Portasre, endurable; IV. iii. 89. 

Possess, fill; IV. iii. 202. 

Possers, drink; “posset is hot 
milk poured on ale or sack, 
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having sugar, grated bisket, 
and eggs, with other ingre- 
dients boiled in it, which goes 
all to a curd”; (Randle 
Holmes’ Academy of Armourie, 
1688) ; II. ii. 6. 

Posters, speedy travelers; I. iii. 


Power, armed force, army; IV. 
iii, 185. 

PREDOMINANCE, superior power, 
influence; an astrological term; 
II. iv. 8. 

Present, present time; I. v. 59. 

—, instant, immediate; I. ii. 
64. 

, offer; III. ii. 31. 

Presentiy, immediately; IV. iii. 
145. 

PRETENSE, purpose, intention; II. 
lii, 142. 

Prerenp, intend; II. iv. 24. 

Prozation; “passed in p. with 
you,” proved, passing them in 
detail, one by one; IIT. i. 80. 

Prorounn, “having deep or hid- 
den qualities” (Johnson); (?) 
“deep, and therefore ready to 
fall” (Clar. Pr.); III. v. 24. 

Proor, proved armor; I. ii. 54, 

Proper, fine, excellent (used 
ironically) ; III. iv. 60. 

Protest, show publicly, proclaim; 
Wetlielne 

Purcep, cleansed; III. iv. 76. 

Purveyor, an officer of the king 
sent before to provide food for 
the King and his retinue, as 
the harbinger provided lodg- 
ing; I. vi. 22. 

Pusu, attack, onset; V. iii. 20. 

Pur on, set on, (?) set to work; 
IV. iii. 239. 

Pur vron, falsely attribute; I. 
vii. 70. 
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Quarry, a heap of slaughtered 
game; IV. iii. 206. 

Qvue.t, murder; I. vii. 72. 

Quiet; “at gq.”, in quiet, at 
peace; II. iii. 20. 


Ravev’p, tangled; II. ii. 37. 

Ravin’p, ravenous; IV. i. 24. 

Ravin vp, devour greedily; II. 
iv. 28. 

Rawnegss, hurry; IV. iii. 26. 

Reapiness; “manly r.”, complete 
clothing (opposed to “naked 
frailties”); II. iii. 144. 

Receipt, receptacle; I. vii. 66. 

ReEcEIvED, believed; I. vii. 74. 

Recort, swerve; IV. iii. 19. 

3 “to r.”, for recoiling; V- 
ii. 23. 

Retation, narrative; IV. iii. 173. 

Retations, “the connection of 
effects with causes”; III. iv. 
124. 

Reuisu, smack; IV. iii. 95. 

REMEMBRANCE, quadrisyllabic; 
III. ii. 30. 

REMEMBRANCER, reminder; III. iv. 
Si 

Remorse, pity; I. v. 46. 

Require, ask her to give; III. iv. 
6. 

RESOLVE YouRSELVEs, decide, make 
up your minds; III. i. 138. 

Rest, remain; I. vi. 20. 

» give rest; IV. iii, 227. 

Rerurn, give back; I. vi. 28. 

Ronyon, a term of contempt; I. 
iii. 6. 

Roor’p, gathered under one roof; 
III. iv. 40. 

Rooxy, gloomy, foggy; (Jennens, 
“‘rocky’’); III. ii. 51. 

Rovwunp, circlet, crown; I. v. 30. 

; “r. and top of sovereignty,” 

i. e. “the crown, the top or 
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summit of sovereign power’; 
IV. i. 87. 

——,, dance in a circle; IV. i. 130. 

Russ, hindrances, impediments; 
III. i. 134, 

Rump-rep, well-fed, pampered; I. 
iii. 6. 


SaFrE TowarpD, with a sure regard 
to; I. iv. 27: 

Sac, droop, sink; V. iii. 10. 

Satint Coime’s 1ncH, the island 
of Columba, now Inchcolm, in 
the Firth of Forth; I. ii. 61. 

Saucy, insolent, importunate; (?) 
pungent, sharp, gnawing 
(Koppel) ; III. iv. 25. 

Say 10, tell; I. ii. 6. 

*Scapep, escaped; III. iv. 20. 

Scarr vp, blindfold; ITI. ii. 47. 

Scone, the ancient coronation 
place of the kings of Scotland; 
Tis iv., 31: 

Scotrcn’p, “cut with shallow in- 
cisions” (Theobald’s emenda- 
tion of Ff., “scorch’d”’); III. 
ii. 13. 

Srason, seasoning; III. iv. 141. 

Seat, situation; I. vi. 1. 

Srarep, fixed firmly; I. iii. 136. 

Security, confidence, conscious- 
ness of security, carelessness ; 
TIT. v. 32. 

Srrrine, blinding (originally a 
term of falconry); III. ii. 46. 

Srrems; “that s. to speak things 
strange,” 1. ¢. “whose appear- 
ance corresponds with the 
strangeness of his message” 
(Clar. Pr.); (Johnson conj. 
“teems’; Collier MS., “comes,” 
etc.); I. ii. 47. 

Srrr-azBuseE, self-delusion; III. iv. 
142. 


SELF-COMPARISONS, measuring 
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himself with the other; I. ii. 
55. 

SELFSAME, very same; I. iii. 88. 
SENNET, a set of notes on trum- 
pet or cornet; III. i. 10-11. 
Sr’NNIGHTs, seven nights, weeks; 

Titi: 22. 

Sensistz, perceptible, tangible; 
IT. 1.36. 

SercEan®T (trisyllabic) ; I. ii. 3. 

Ser ForrH, showed; I. iv. 6. 

Serriep, determined; I. vii. 79. 

SEWER, one who tasted each dish 
to prove there was no poison 
in it; I. vii. (direct.). 

Suac-Ear’p, having hairy ears; 
(Steevens conj., adopted by 
Singer (ed. 2) and Hudson, 
“shag-hair’d”) ; IV. ii. 83. 

SuHatt, will; II. i. 29, 

» I shall; IV. ii. 23. 

Suame, am ashamed; II. ii. 64. 

Suanp-BornE, borne by scaly 
wingcases; (Davenant, “sharp- 
brow’d”’; Daniel conj. “sharn- 
bode”; Upton conj. “sharn- 
born’); III. ii. 42. 

Surrt, steal, quietly get; II. iii. 
156. 

SHIPMAN’s carRD, the card of the 
compass; I. iii. 17. 

SnHovuen, a kind of shaggy dog; 
(Ff., “Showghes” ; Capell, 
“shocks’”) ; III. i. 94, 

SHovLp BE, appear to be; I. iii. 
45. 

Snow, dumb-show; IV. i, 111- 
112, 

» appear; I. iii. 54, 

Suut vp, enclosed, enveloped; II. 
i. 16. 

Sicxen, be surfeited; IV. i. 60. 

SicuT ess, invisible; I. vii. 23. 

Stents; Collier MS. and Singer 
MS. “flights”; Grant White 
“sprites”; IV. i. 155. 
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Srtnet, Macbeth’s father, accord- 
ing to Holinshed; I. iii. 71. 

SinGLE, individual; I. iii, 140. 

, simple, small; I. vi. 16. 

Smran, used in addressing an in- 
ferior; here used playfully; IV. 
ii. 30. 

Sxirr, scour; V. iii. 35. 

Sas, thick, glutinous; IV. i. 32. 

Steave, sleave-silk, floss silk; II. 
li. 37. 

SLEEK o’ER, smooth; III. ii. 27. 

Stricuts, feats of dexterity; III. 
v. 26. 

Surpr’p, let slip; II. iii. 57. 

Suiver’p, slipped off; IV. i. 28. 

Smacx, have the taste, savor; I. 
li. 44, 

So, like grace, gracious; IV. iii. 
24. 

So wELt, as well; I. ii. 43. 

Sotx, alone, mere; IV. iii. 12, 

SoLteEMN, ceremonious, formal; 
III. i. 14. 

Soxicitine, inciting; I. iii. 130. 

Soricrts, entreats, moves by 
prayer; IV. iii, 149. 

SoMeETHING, some distance; III. 
i. 132, 

SomeTIME, sometimes; I. vi. 11. 

Sorrxy, heavily; V. i. 59. 

Sorniest, saddest; III. ii. 9. 

Sorry, sad; II. ii. 20. 

Speak, bespeak, proclaim; IV. 
iii. 159. 

SrecuLation, intelligence; III. iv. 
95. 

Sprerp; “had the s. of him,” has 
outstripped him; I. v. 37. 

Sroncy, imbibing like a sponge; 
De viles tls 

Sprina, source; I. ii. 27. 

Sprites, spirits; IV. i. 127. 

Spy, v. Note; III. i. 130. 

STABLENEss, constancy; IV. iii. 
92, 
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Srarr, lance; V. iii. 48. 

Stamp, stamped coin; IV. iii. 
153. 

Srancuiess, insatiable; IV. iii. 
78. 

Sranp, remain; III. i. 4. 

StTanpD NoT upon, do not be par- 
ticular about; III. iv. 119. 

Srate, chair of State; III. iv. 5. 

Strate oF Honor, noble rank, 
condition; IV. ii. 66. 

Sray, wait for; IV. iii. 142. 

Strays, waits; III. v. 35. 

SrickinG-PLace, i. e. “the place 
in which the peg of a stringed 
instrument remains fast; the 
proper degree of tension”; I. 
vii. 60. 

Stir, stirring, moving; I. iii, 144. 

SrorEHovsE, place of burial; II. 
iv. 34. 

Srrance, new; I, iii. 145. 

; “s. and self-abuse,” é e. 
(?) “my abuse of others and 
myself”; III. iv. 142. 

STRANGELY-VISITED, afflicted with 
strange diseases; IV. iii. 150. 

Srurr’p, crammed, full to burst- 
ing; V. iii, 44, 

Sunstances, forms; I. vy. 51. 

SuppEN, violent; IV. iii. 59. 

Surrer, perish; III. ii. 16. 

Surrertnc; “our s. country,” i. e. 
our country suffering; III. vi. 
48, 

Suacestion, temptation, 
ment; I. iii, 134. 

SUMMER-SEEMING, “appearing like 
summer; seeming to be the 
effect of a transitory and 
short-lived heat of the blood” 
(Schmidt) ; (Warburton, 
“summer-teeming” ; Johnson, 
“fume, or seething,’ &c.); IV. 
iii. 86. 

Sunopry, various; IV. iii, 48. 


incite- 
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Surcease, cessation; I. vii. 4. 

Surveyinc, noticing, perceiving; 
Tai31; 

Sway By, am directed by; V. iii. 
9. 

Swears, swears allegiance; IV. ii. 
47, 


Tanz, be infected; V. iii. 3. 

TAKING-oFF, murder, death; I. 
vii. 20. 

Trems, teems with; IV. iii. 176. 

TEMPERANCE, moderation, self-re- 
straint; IV. iii. 92. 

Tenpinc, tendance, attendance; 
I. v. 39. 

TEND oN, wait on; I. v. 43. 

Tuarz, so that; I. ii. 58. 

—-; “to th.”, to that end, for 
that purpose; I. ii. 10, 

‘THEREWITHAL, therewith; III. i. 
34, 

Tuirst, desire to drink; III. iv. 
91, 

Tuovucur; “upon a th.”, in as 
small an interval as one can 
think a thought; III. iv. 55. 

——, being borne in mind; III. 
i. 132. 

Turatts, slaves, bondmen; III. 
vf oe 

Tunreat, threaten; II. i. 60. 

Tit ruat, till; I. ii. 54. 

Timety, betimes, early; II. iii. 
56. 

, “to gain the t. inn,” oppor- 
tune; III. iii. 7. 

Tirtes, possessions; IV. ii. 7. 

To, in addition to; I. vi. 19. 

—,, according to; III. iii. 4. 

, compared to; III. iv. 64, 

————-, for, as; LV. iii. 10. 

—, linked with, “prisoner to”; 
THI.) iv: 25. 

Tor, overtop, surpass; IV. iii. 57. 


Glossary 


Tor-Futt, full to the top, brim- 
ful; I. v. 44. 

Toucu, affection, feeling; IV. ii. 
9. 

Tovucu’p, injured, hurt; IV. iii. 
14, 

Towerine, turning about, soar- 
ing, flying high (a term of fal- 
conry) ; II. iv. 12. 

Trace, follow; IV. i. 153. 

Trains, artifices, devices; IV. iii. 
118. 

TRAMMEL UP, entangle as in a 
net; I. vii. 3. 

Transport, convey; IV. iii. 181. 

Transpose, change; IV. iii. 21. 

TREBLE SscCEPTERS, symbolical of 
the three kingdoms—England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; IV. i. 
121, 

Trirtep, made trifling, made to 
sink into insignificance; II. iv. 
4, 

Tuce’p; “t. with fortune,” pulled 
about in wrestling with for- 
tune; III. i. 112. 

Two-FoLD BALLS, probably refer- 
ring to the double coronation 
of James, at Scone and West- 
minster (Clar. Pr.) ; according 
to others the reference is to 
the union of the two islands; 
TV ie l21: 

Tyranny, usurpation; IV. iii. 67, 

Tyrant, usurper; III. vi. 22. 


Unrix, make to stand on end; 
Tieiliy 130. 

Unnoven, beardless; V. ii. 10. 

Unsprak, recall, withdraw; IV. 
lil. 123. 

Untittrp, having no title or 
claim; IV. iii. 104, 

Unro, to; I. iii. 121. 

Upon, to; III. vi. 30. 

Uproar, “stir up to tumult” 
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(Schmidt) ; (Ff. 1, 2, “wprore”’; 
Keightley, “Uproot”); IV. iii. 
99: : 


User, experience; III. iv. 143. 

Usine, cherishing, entertaining; 
III. ii. 10. 

Urrerance; “to the u.”, i. @. @ 
outrance=to the uttermost; 
III. i. 72. 


VantTacE, opportunity; I. ii. 31. 

Veriry, truthfulness; IV. iii. 92. 

Visarps, masks; III. ii. 34. 

Voucu’p, assured, warranted; 
III. iv. 34. 


Want; “cannot w.”, can help; 
III. vi. 8. 

WARRANTED, 
BYE 

WassalL, revelry; I. vii. 64. 

Warcuine, waking; V. i. 12. 

Warer-ruc, a kind of poodle; 
III. i. 94, 

Wuart, who; IV. iii. 49. 


justified; IV. iii. 
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Wuar 1s, i. €. what is the time 
of; III. iv. 126. 

WuHeEn ’rI1s, i. e. “when the matter 
is effected”; II. i. 25. 

WueruHer (monosyllabic); I. iii. 
LURE 

Wuicu, who; V. i. 66. 

WHILE THEN, till then; III. i. 44. 

Wuispers, whispers to; IY. iii. 
210. 

Wuotesome, healthy; IV. iii. 105. 

Wirn, against; IY. iii. 90. 

» by; III. i. 63. 

, on; LV. ii. 32. 

Wiruovt, outside; III. iv. 14. 

» beyond; III. ii. 11, 12. 

Witness, testimony, evidence; II. 
ii. 47. 

Worm, small serpent; III. iv. 29. 

Wou tp, should; I. vii. 34. 

Wrovenut, agitated; I. iii. 149. 


YAWNING PEAL, a peal which lulls 
to sleep; III. ii. 43. 

Yesry, foaming; IV. i. 53. 

Yet, in spite of all, notwithstand- 
ing; IV. iii. 69. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PREFACE 
By Israzt Gotiancz, M.A. 


THE FIRST EDITION 


Antony and Cleopatra was first printed in the First 
Folio. It is mentioned among the plays entered by Blount 
in 1623 on the Stationers’ Registers as “not formerly 
entered to other men.” A play on the same subject was 
registered by the same publisher on May 20, 1608; it was 
probably the present drama, but for some reason or other 
no Quarto was issued. 

The text of the play, as printed in the First Folio, was 
probably derived from a carefully written manuscript copy, 
and is on the whole most satisfactory. 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION 


There is almost unanimity among scholars in assigning 
Antony and Cleopatra to 1607-1608, i. e. during the year 
preceding the entry referred to above. This date is cor- 
roborated by internal and external evidence. Particularly 
striking are the results arrived at from the application of 
the metrical tests. In Antony and Cleopatra the poet seems 
for the first time to have allowed himself the freedom of 
using the unemphatic weak monosyllables at the end of 
his lines—a characteristic peculiar to the plays of the 
Fourth Period.t. The rhyme-test and the feminine ending 
test similarly stamp the play as belonging to the same 


1 Antony and Cleopatra numbers 28 “weak endings”; Coriolanus 
44, Oymbeline 52, Winter's Tale 43, Tempest 25, while Macbeth con- 
tains but 2 instances, Hamlet none; no play before Antony has more 
than 2; most of them have none at all. 
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late period. So far as “date” of composition is con- 
cerned, Antony and Cleopatra links itself, therefore, with 
Coriolanus rather than with Julius Caesar, with Macbeth 
rather than with Hamlet. The same is true of its “ethical” 
relations to these plays.? 


THE SOURCE OF THE PLOT 


Antony and Cleopatra was directly derived from Sir 
Thomas. North’s famous version of Plutarch’s “Lives of 
the Noble Grecians and Romans,” the book to which Shake- 
speare was indebted also for his Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
and, to some extent, for Timon of Athens. In the present 
play the dramatist follows the historian closely, but not to 
the same extent as in the former productions ;* the glamor 
of the play is all the poet’s; the prose Life does not dazzle 
the reader; the facts of Cleopatra’s history are those 
Shakespeare found in his original; the superb portraiture 
of the “enchanting queen” is among the great triumphs 
of the poet’s matured genius; “he paints her,” wrote 
Campbell, “as if the gipsy herself had cast her spell over 
him, and given her own witchcraft to his pencil.” 


PLAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF “ANTONY” AND “CLEOPATRA” 


Cleopatra has been among the most popular of subjects 
for the modern drama, and some thirty plays are extant, 
in Latin, French, Italian, and English, dealing with her 
fascinating story; the French dramatists contribute no less 


1 Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus have each 42 rhymes. 

2“The spiritual material dealt with by Shakespeare’s imagination 
in the play of Julius Caesar lay wide apart from that which forms 
the center of the Antony and Cleopatra. Therefore the poet was 
not carried directly forward from one to the other. But having 
in Macbeth studied the ruin of a nature which gave fair promise 
in men’s eyes of greatness and nobility, Shakespeare, it may be, 
proceeded directly to a similar study in the case of Antony. 

8 A detailed analysis of the relation of Antony and Cleopatra to 
Plutarch’s Life of Antony is to be found in Vol. XXI. of the 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, contributed by Dr. Fritz Adler, 
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than sixteen items to the catalogue, starting with the 
Cleopatra of Jodelle, the first regular French tragedy. 
Two English productions preceded Shakespeare’s play, 
Lady Pembroke’s Antonie, translated from Garnier, and 
Daniel’s companion drama, Cleopatra (1594) called forth 
by the former :— 

“thy well-graced Anthony 


(Who all alone remained long) 
Required his Cleopatra’s company.” 


DRYDEN’s “ALL FOR LOVE” 


Dryden’s All for Love; or, The World Well Lost “writ- 
ten in imitation of Shakespeare’s style” (pub. 1678, 1692, 
1703, 1709) was its author’s favorite production,—“the 
only play he wrote for himself”; its popularity was great ; 
and the older critics were fond of praising its regularity 
and poetic harmony, though they generously recognized 
that it fell short of its first model in fire and originality (cf. 
Baker’s Bibliographia Dramatica). It held the stage for 
a century, and has in all probability been acted ten times 
oftener than Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. Camp- 
bell evidenced this fact as a proof of England’s neglect of 
Shakespeare, as a disgrace to British taste. ‘“Dryden’s 
Marc Antony is a weak voluptuary from first to last. 

: A queen, a siren, a Shakespeare’s Cleopatra alone 
eould have entangled Shakespeare’s Antony, while an ordi- 
nary wanton could have enslaved Dryden’s hero.” 


DURATION OF ACTION 


The Time of the Play, as represented on the stage, 
covers twelve days with intervals :— 


Day 1. Act I, se. i-iv. Interval of twenty days. 
Day 2. Act I, se. v; Act II, se. in. 
Day 3. Act II, sc. iv. Interval. 
Day 4. Act II, sc. v—-vii. [Act III, sc. iii.] Inter- 
val (?). 
ix 
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Day 5. Act III, se.iandii. Interval. 

Day 6. Act III, sc. iv, and v. Interval 

Day 7%. Act III, se. vi. 

Day 8. Act III, se. vii. 

Day 9. Act II, se. vii—x. Interval. 

Day 10. Act III, se. xi—xiii; Act IV, se. i-iii. 

Day 11. Act IV, sc. iv—ix. 

Day 12. Act IV, sc. x-xv; Act V, sc. i and i (cp. 
Trans. New Shak. Soc., 1877-79). 


The historic period embraces as many years as there are 
days in the play, stretching from about B.C. 42 to 30; 
that is, from the events immediately following the deaths 
of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi to the deaths of Antony 
and Cleopatra in Egypt. 


“The gorgeous East, with liberal hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


INTRODUCTION 
By Henry Norman Hupson, A.M. 


The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra makes the 
eleventh in the division of Tragedies as published in the 
folio of 1623. In that edition there is no marking of the 
acts and scenes, save that at the beginning we have “Actus 
Primus, Scena Secunda:” in other respects the stage-direc- 
tions are for the most part remarkably full and accurate. 
And the text is in the main very well printed, most of the 
errors being slight and such as almost to suggest their 
own correction. 

As to the time when this tragedy was written, the most 
that we have to ground a probable conclusion upon, aside 
from the qualities of the work itself, is an entry at the 
Stationers’ by Edward Blount, May 20, 1608, of “a book” 
called “Antony and Cleopatra.” Whether Shakespeare’s 
drama was the “book” referred to in this entry, is some- 
thing questionable, as the subject of Antony and Cleopatra 
was at that time often written upon, both dramatically and 
otherwise. The entry was of course made with the design 
of publication; so that, if it refer to the play in hand, 
either such design must have miscarried, or else the edition 
must have been utterly lost, there being no earlier copy 
known in modern times than the folio of 1623. Blount 
was one of the publishers of the first folio; and Antony 
and Cleopatra is among the plays set down as “not formerly 
entered to other men,” in the entry made by him anc 
Jaggard at the Stationers’, November 8, 1623. Perhaps 
we ought to mention here, as some evidence that Blount’s 
entry of May, 1608, did refer to Shakespeare’s play, that 
“the book of Pericles, Prince of Tyre” was also entered at 
the same time and by the same man. 
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Granting this point, the natural inference would be that 
the composition of the play was in 1607, or very early in 
1608, which is the date assigned by Malone; unless we may 
suppose, what is indeed possible, that Blount’s entry was 
made in anticipation of the writing, and upon the strength 
of the Poet’s having announced a design to write on that 
subject. Mr. Collier and others tell us there is perhaps 
no point in the early history of the English stage more 
clear, than that the theatrical companies took every pre- 
caution in order to keep the plays belonging to them out 
of print. And we have strong ground for believing that, 
after the edition of Hamlet in 1604, there was no authorized 
issue of any of the Poet’s dramas during his life-time. 
This may be, and probably is, the cause of there being no 
edition of the play in pursuance of the entry in question. 

Knight and Verplanck argue somewhat strenuously, that 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra was not written till 
some years after the date of Blount’s entry, and that this 
entry had reference to some other performance. Their 
main reasons for doing so are, the alleged want of some- 
thing to fill up the latter years of the Poet’s life after his 
retirement from the stage, and the admitted fact that the 
style of this play bespeaks the Poet’s highest maturity of 
mind. ‘We agree, however, with Mr. Collier in assigning 
the composition to 1607 or the winter of 1607-1608, when 
the author was in his forty-fourth year. This brings it 
within the same five years of his life, from 1605 to 1610, 
which probably witnessed the production of Macbeth and 
King Lear. It will hardly be questioned, we should pre- 
sume, that at the time of writing these stupendous dramas 
the Poet’s mind was equal to any achievement lying within 
the compass of human thought. Nor can we taste in this 
play any peculiarities of style, as distinguished from the 
proper tokens of dramatic power, that should needs infer 
more ripeness of the author’s mind, than in case of the 
other dramas reckoned to the same period. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, the drawings from history, 
though perhaps not larger in the whole than we find in 
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some other plays, are, however, more minute and circum- 
stantial. Here the Poet seems to have sifted and picked 
out from old Plutarch, with the most scrupulous partic- 
ularity, every fact, every embellishment, and every line 
and hint of character, that could be wrought coherently 
into the structure and process of the work; the whole thus 
evincing the closest study and the exactest use of the mat- 
ter before him. Notwithstanding, his genius is as far as 
ever from seeming at all encumbered with help, or anywise 
cramped or shackled by the restraints of history: on the 
contrary, his creative faculties move so freely and play so 
spontaneously under and through the Plutarchian matter, 
his takings and givings run together in such perfect inter- 
fusion of substance and such mutual continuity of life, 
that the borrowings seem no less original than what he 
created, and the creatings no less historical than what he 
borrowed. 

We subjoin a careful abstract of North’s Plutarch, 
gathering in everything used by the Poet, and keeping, 
as far as may be, to the very words of the translator. 
First, however, it seems needful to state, that not long 
after the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius the Triumvirs 
partitioned the Empire among themselves, Antony taking 
the Asiatic provinces as his share. After relating various 
particulars of his government, his habits, and dispositions, 
the historian goes on as follows: 

Antony being thus inclined, the extremest mischief of all 
lighted upon him, namely, the love of Cleopatra, who did 
waken and stir up many vices in him yet hidden; and, if 
any spark of goodness were left, she quenched it straight. 
The manner how he fell in love with her was this. Antony, 
going to make war with the Parthians, sent to Cleopatra 
to appear before him when he came into Cilicia, to answer 
the charge of having aided Brutus and Cassius in their 
war against him. The messenger, having considered her 
beauty, and the exce’'ent grace and sweetness of her tongue, 
nothing mistrusted shat Antony would do any hurt to so 
noble a lady, but cather assured himself that within few 
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days she should be in great favor with him. Thereupon 
he persuaded her to come into Cilicia as honorably furnished 
as possible, and bade her not to be afraid of Antony, for 
he was a more courteous lord than any she had ever seen. 
Cleopatra, guessing by the former credit she had with 
Julius Cesar and Cneius Pompey only for her beauty, be- 
gan to have good hope that she might win Antony: for 
Cesar and Pompey knew her when she was but a young 
thing and knew not what the world meant; but now she 
was at the age when a woman’s beauty is at the prime, and 
she also of best judgment. So she furnished herself with 
a world of gifts, store of gold and silver and sumptuous 
ornaments; but yet she carried nothing wherein she trusted 
more than in herself, and in the charms and enchantment 
of her passing beauty and grace. Therefore, when she 
was sent unto by divers letters from Antony and his friends, 
she made so light of it, that she took her barge in the river 
of Cydnus; the poop whereof was of gold, the sails of 
purple, and the oars of silver, which kept stroke in rowing 
after the music of flutes, hautboys, citherns, viols, and 
such other instruments as they playea upon in the barge. 
And now, for the person of herself, she was laid under a 
pavilion of cloth of gold, of tissue, appareled like the 
goddess Venus, commonly drawn in picture; and hard by 
her, on either hand, pretty, fair boys, appareled as paint- 
ers do set forth god Cupid, with little fans in their hands 
with which they fanned wind upon her. Her ladies and 
gentlewomen also were appareled like the Nereides (which 
are the mermaids of the waters) and like the Graces; some 
steering the helm, others tending the tackle and ropes of 
the barge, out of the which there came a wonderful passing 
sweet savor of perfumes, that perfumed the wharf’s side, 
pestered with innumerable people. Some of them followed 
the barge all along the river’s side; others ran out of the 
city to see her coming in: so that in the end there ran such 
multitudes of people to see her, that Antony was left alone 
in the market-place, in his imperial seat, to give audience; 
and there went a rumor in the people’s mouths, that the 
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goddess Venus was come to play with the god Bacchus for 
the general good of all Asia. 

When Cleopatra landed, Antony sent to invite her to 
supper with him; but she sent him word he should do bet- 
- ter to come and sup with her: he therefore, to show himself 
courteous, went to supper to her; where he found such 
passing sumptuous fare, that no tongue can express it. 
The next night, Antony, feasting her, contended to pass 
her in magnificence and fineness; but she overcame him in 
both; so that he began to scorn the gross service of his 
house in respect of hers. And when she found his jests 
to be but gross and soldier-like, she gave it him finely, 
and taunted him without fear. Her beauty was not so 
passing, nor such as upon present view did enamor men 
_ with her; but so sweet was her company and conversation 
that a man could not but be taken. And besides her beauty, 
the good grace she had to talk and discourse, her courteous 
nature that tempered her words and deeds, was a spur that 
pricked to the quick; for her tongue was an instrument of 
music to divers sports and pastimes, the which she easily 
turned into any language that pleased her. 

Now, Antony was so ravished with the love of Cleopatra, 
that, though his wife Fulvia had great wars with Cesar 
for his affairs, and the army of the Parthians was now 
assembled to invade Syria, yet he yielded himself to go 
with Cleopatra unto Alexandria, where he lost in childish 
sports and idle pastimes the most precious thing a man can 
spend, and that is, time. For they made an order between 
them, feasting each other by turns, and in cost exceeding 
all measure and reason. And for proof hereof, I have 
heard my grandfather report, that one Philotas a physi- 
cian told him, that he was at that time in Alexandria and 
studied physic, and one of Antony’s cooks took him to 
Antony’s house to show him the wonderful sumptuous 
charge and preparation of one supper. When he was in 
the kitchen, and saw a world of meats, and amongst others 
eight wild boars roasted whole, he began to wonder at it, 
and said,—‘‘Sure, you have a great number of guests to 
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supper.” The cook fell a-laughing and answered him,— 
“Not many guests, nor above twelve in all; but yet all that 
is boiled or roasted must be served in whole, else it would 
be marred straight: for Antony peradventure will sup 
presently, or it may be a pretty while hence, or like enough 
he will defer it longer; and therefore we do not dress one 
supper only, but many suppers, because we are uncertain 
of the hour he will sup in.” 

Cleopatra still devised new delights to have Antony at 
commandment, never leaving him night or day, nor once 
letting him go out of her sight. For she would play at 
dice with him, drink with him, hunt with him, and be with 
him when he went to any exercise: sometime also, when he 
would go up and down the city disguised like a slave, in 
the night, and peer into poor men’s windows and shops, 
and scold and brawl with them, she would be also in a 
chamber-maid’s array, and amble up and down the streets 
with him. But, to reckon up all the foolish sports they 
made, were too fond a part, and therefore I will only tell 
one. On a time he went to angle for fish, and when he 
could take none he was angry, because Cleopatra stood by. 
Wherefore he secretly commanded the fishermen, that when 
he cast in his line they should dive under the water, and 
put a fish on his hook; and so he snatched up his angling 
rod, and brought up a fish twice or thrice. Cleopatra 
found it straight, yet seemed not to see it, but wondered 
at his excellent fishing; but when she was alone among her 
own people she told them how it was, and bade them the 
next morning to be on the water to see the fishing. A 
number of people came and got into the boats, to see it. 
Antony threw in his line, and Cleopatra commanded one 
of her men to dive under before Antony’s men, and to put 
some old salt fish upon his bait. When he had hung the 
fish on his hook, Antony snatched up his line presently. 
Then they all fell a-laughing. Cleopatra, also laughing, 
said unto him,—‘‘Leave us Egyptians your angling-rod: 
this is not thy profession; thou must hunt after conquer- 
ing realms and countries.” 
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Antony delighting in these fond and childish pastimes, 
very ill news were brought him from two places: the first 
from Rome, that his brother Lucius and Fulvia his wife 
fell out first between themsélves, and afterwards fell to 
open war with Cesar, and were driven to fly out of Italy; 
the second, that Labienus conquered all Asia, with the army 
of the Parthians, from the river of Euphrates and Syria 
unto the country of Lydia and Ionia. Then he began, 
with much ado, a little to rouse himself as if he had been 
wakened out of a deep sleep. So, first, he bent himself 
against the Parthians, and went as far as Phenicia; but 
there received lamentable letters from his wife Fulvia; 
whereupon he straight returned towards Italy, and, as he 
went, was informed that his wife was the only cause of the 
war; who had raised this uproar in Italy, in hope thereby 
to withdraw him from Cleopatra. But, by good fortune, 
his wife, going to meet with him, sickened by the way, and 
died in the city of Sicyon. 

When he landed in Italy, and men saw that Cesar asked 
nothing of him, and that Antony laid all the fault on his 
wife, the friends of both parties would not suffer them to 
unrip any old matters; but made them friends together, 
_ and divided the Empire of Rome between them. ‘This was 
yet to be confirmed with a straighter bond, which fortune 
offered thus: There was Octavia the eldest sister of Cesar, 
whom Cesar loved dearly, for indeed she was a noble lady, 
and left the widow of Caius Marcellus, who died not long 
before. It seemed also that Antony had been a widower 
since the death of Fulvia; for he denied not that he kept 
Cleopatra, neither did he confess that he had her as his 
wife. Thereupon every man did set forward this marriage. 
hoping that Octavia, having an excellent grace, wisdom, 
and honesty joined to so rare a beauty, when she were with 
Antony would be a good mean to keep love and amity be- 
twixt her brother and him. So, when Cesar and he had 
made the match between them, they both went to Rome 
about the marriage. 

Sextus Pompey at that time kept in Sicily, and so made 
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many an inroad into Italy with a great number of pirate 
ships, of which two notable pirates, Menas and Menecrates, 
were captains, who so scoured the sea thereabouts that none 
durst peep out with a sail’ Pompey had dealt very 
friendly with Antony, having courteously received his 
mother when she fled out of Italy with Fulvia; and there- 
fore they thought good to make peace with him. So they 
met all three together by the mount of Misenum, upon a 
hill that runneth far into the sea; Pompey having his ships 
riding hard by at anchor, and Cesar and Antony their 
armies on the shore-side, directly over against him. When 
they had agreed that Pompey should have Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, with this condition, that he should rid the sea of all 
thieves and pirates, and make it safe for passengers; and 
withal should send a certain measure of wheat to Rome; 
one of them did feast another, and drew cuts which should 
begin. It was Pompey’s chance to invite them first. 
Whereupon Antony asked him,—‘‘And where shall we sup?” 
“There,” said Pompey; and showed him his admiral galley, 
which had six banks of oars. So he cast anchors enough 
into the sea to make his galley fast, and then built a bridge 
of wood to convey them on board from the head of Mount 
Misenum; and there he welcomed them, and made them 
great cheer. In the midst of the feast, when they fell to 
be merry with Antony’s love unto Cleopatra, Menas came 
to Pompey, and whispering in his ear said unto him,— 
“Shall I cut the cables of the anchors, and make thee lord 
not only of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Empire 
of Rome besides?” Pompey, having paused awhile, at 
length answered,—‘Thou shouldest have done it, and 
never have told me; but now we must content us with what 
we have: as for myself, I was never taught to break my 
faith, nor to be counted a traitor.’ The other two did 
likewise feast him in their camp, and then he returned tc 
Sicily. 

After this agreement, Antony sent Ventidius into Asia 
to stay the Parthians, and in the meantime he and Cesar 
jointly despatched all great matters concerning the Em- 
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pire. With Antony there was a Soothsayer of Egypt, that 
could judge of men’s nativities, to tell what should happen 
to them. He, either to please Cleopatra, or because he 
found it so by his art, told Antony that his fortune, which 
of itself was good and great, was altogether blemished and 
obscured by Cesar’s; and therefore he counseled him ut- 
terly to leave his company, and to get as far from him as 
he could. ‘For thy demon,” said he, “that is, the good an- 
gel and spirit that keepeth thee, is afraid of his; and, being 
courageous and high when alone, becometh fearful and 
timorous when near unto the other.” MHowsoever it was, 
the events ensuing proved the Egyptian’s words true; for 
it is said that as often as they drew cuts for pastime, or 
whether they played at dice, Antony always lost. Often- 
times, when they were disposed to see cock-fight, or quails 
that were taught to fight one with another, Cexsar’s cocks 
or quails did ever overcome. The which spited Antony in 
his mind, although he made no outward show of it; and 
therefore he believed the Egyptian the better. In fine, he 
recommended the affairs of his house unto Cesar, and 
went out of Italy with Octavia his wife, whom he carried 
into Greece after he had a daughter by her. 

Antony, lying all the winter at Athens, feasted the 
Athenians, and kept open house for all Grecians. Mean- 
time, Ventidius overcame Pacorus in a battle fought in 
Syria, at which was slain a great number of Parthians, and 
among them Pacorus, the son of King Orodes. This noble 
exploit was a full revenge to the Romans of the shame 
and loss they had received by the death of Marcus Crassus. 
And he made the Parthians fly and glad to keep within the 
territories of Mesopotamia and Media, after they had thrice 
been overcome in several battles. Howbeit, Ventidius durst 
not follow them any further, lest he should have gotten 
Antony’s displeasure by it. Ventidius was the only man 
that ever triumphed of the Parthians until this time; and 
he did so well quit himself in all his enterprises, that he 
confirmed that which was spoken of Antony and Cesar, 
namely, that they were always more fortunate when they 
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made war by their lieutenants than by themselves. For 
Sosius, one of Antony’s lieutenants in Syria, did notable 
good service; and Canidius, who was also his lieutenant in 
Armenia, did conquer it all. ° 

But Antony grew to be marvelously offended with Cesar, 
upon certain reports that had been brought unto him; so 
he took sea to go towards Italy, and landed at Tarentum. 
There his wife Octavia that came with him besought him 
to send her unto her brother, which he did. At that time 
she was great with child; yet she put herself in journey, 
and met her brother by the way, who brought his two chief 
friends, Mecenas and Agrippa, with him. She took them 
aside, and intreated they would not suffer her, that was 
the happiest woman of the world, to become now the most 
wretched and unfortunate. “For now,” said she, “every 
man’s eyes do gaze on me, that am the sister of one of the 
Emperors, and wife of the other. And if they grow to 
wars, for yourselves, it is uncertain to which of them the 
gods have assigned the victory or overthrow; but, for me, 
on which side soever the victory fall, my state can be but 
most miserable.” These words so softened Cexsar’s heart, 
that he went quickly unto Tarentum. First, Antony 
feasted Cxsar, which he granted unto for his sister’s sake. 
Afterwards they agreed together, that Cesar should give 
Antony two legions to go against the Parthians, and that 
Antony should let Cesar have an hundred galleys armed 
with brazen spars at the prows. Besides all this, Octavia 
obtained of her husband twenty brigantines for her brother, 
and of her brother for her husband a thousand armed men. 
After they had taken leave of each other, Cesar went to 
make war with Sextus Pompey, to get Sicily into his hands. 
Antony, also, leaving his wife and children with Cesar, 
went directly into Asia. 

Then began the pestilent mischief of Cleopatra’s love to 
kindle again, as soon as Antony came near unto Syria, and 
in the end did put out of his head all honest and commend- 
able thoughts. Whilst he was busy preparing to make 
more cruel war with the Parthians than he had done before, 
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his wife, whom he had left at Rome, would needs take sea 
to come unto him. Her brother was willing to it, not so 
much for any respect at all to Antony, as that he might 
have an honest color to make war with him, if he did mis- 
use her. But when she was come to Athens, she received 
letters from Antony, willing her to stay there until his 
coming. Though this grieved her much, and she knew it 
was but an excuse, yet by her letters to him she asked 
whether he would have those things sent unto him which 
she had brought, being great store of apparel for soldiers, 
a great number of horse, sums of money and gifts, to be- 
stow on his friends and captains, and two thousand men 
all well-armed. When one of Antony’s friends, whom he 
had sent to Athens, brought these news from Octavia, and 
withal did greatly praise her, Cleopatra, fearing she would 
be too strong for her, and win him away, subtilly seemed 
to languish for the love of Antony, pining her body for 
lack of meat. Furthermore, she every way so framed her 
countenance, that when Antony came to see her, she cast her 
eyes upon him like a woman ravished with joy. Straight 
again, when he went from her, she fell a-weeping, looking 
ruefully on the matter, and still found means that he should 
often find her weeping; and when he came suddenly upon 
her, she made as though she dried her eyes, and turned 
her face away as if unwilling he should see her weep. Then 
the fiatterers that furthered her mind blamed Antony, and 
told him he was a hard-natured man and had small love in 
him, that would see a poor lady in such torment for his 
sake. “For Octavia,” they said, “that was married to 
him because her brother’s affairs required it, hath the 
honor to be called Antony’s lawful wife; and Cleopatra, 
being born a queen, is only named Antony’s leman; and 
yet she disdained not so to be called, if she might enjoy 
his company and live with him; but, if he once leave her, 
then it is impossible she should live.” By these flatteries 
and inducements, they so wrought Antony’s effeminate 
mind, that, fearing lest she would make herself away, he 
returned to Alexandria. 
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When Octavia was returned to Rome from Athens, . 
Cesar commanded her to go out of Antony’s house, and 
dwell by herself, because he had abused her. She answered 
him that she. would not forsake her husband’s house, and 
that, if he had no other occasion to make war with him, 
she prayed him to take no thought for her. Now, as she 
spake, so she did perform; for she kept still in Antony’s 
house as if he had been there. And when he sent any of 
his men to Rome to sue for any office, she received them 
very courteously, and so used herself to her brother that 
she obtained the things requested. Howbeit, thereby she 
did Antony great hurt; for her honest love and regard to 
her husband made every man hate him, when they saw he 
did so unkindly use so noble a lady. But the greatest 
cause of their malice unto him, was the division of lands 
he made among his children in Alexandria. For he assem- 
bled all the people in the show-place, where young men do 
exercise themselves, and there upon a high tribunal silvered 
he set two chairs of gold, the one for himself and the 
other for Cleopatra, and lower chairs for his children; then 
he openly published before them, that first of all he did es- 
tablish Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Lydia, and 
lower Syria, and also Cesarion king of the same realms. 
This Cesarion was supposed to be the son of Julius Cesar. 
Secondly, he called the sons he had by her the kings of 
kings, and gave Alexander for his portion Armenia, Media, 
and Parthia; and unto Ptolemy for his portion Pheenicia, 
Syria, and Cilicia. For Cleopatra, she did not only wear 
at that time, but at all other times when she came abroad, 
the apparel of the goddess Isis; and so gave audience unto 
all her subjects as a new Isis. 

Cesar, reporting these things unto the Senate, and after 
accusing him to the people, thereby stirred up all the Ro- 
mans against him. Antony, on the other side, sent to 
Rome likewise to accuse him, first, that, having spoiled Sex- 
tus Pompey in Sicily, he did not give him his part of the 
isle; secondly, that he did detain in his hands the ships he 
lent him to make that war; thirdly, that, having put Lepi- 
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dus out of his part of the Empire, he retained for himself 
the lands and revenues thereof. Cxsar answered, that, for 
Lepidus, he had indeed deposed him and taken his part 
of the Empire from him, because he did over-cruelly use 
his authority ; and secondly, for the conquests he had made, 
he was contented Antony should have his part of them, so 
that he would likewise let him have his part of Armenia. 

Antony, hearing these news, being yet in Armenia, went 
with Cleopatra unto the city of Ephesus, and there gath- 
ered together his galleys and ships out of all parts; and 
thus, all their forces being joined together, they hoisted 
sail towards the isle of Samos, and there gave themselves 
to feasts and solace. When all things were ready, and 
they drew near to fight, it was found that Antony had no 
less than five hundred good ships of war, among which were 
many galleys that had eight and ten banks of oars. He 
had also an hundred thousand footmen, and twelve thou- 
sand horsemen, and these kings with him to aid him; 
Bocchus, king of Lybia, Tarcondemus, king of Cilicia, 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Philadelphos, king of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates, king of Comagena, and Adallas, 
king of Thracia. All these were there in person. The 
residue that were absent sent their armies; as Polemon, 
king of Pont, Malchus, king of Arabia, Herod, king of 
Jewry, Amyntas, king of Lycaonia; and besides all these, 
he had all the aid the king of Mede sent unto him. For 
Cesar, he had two hundred and fifty ships of war, eighty 
thousand footmen, and well-near as many horsemen as his 
enemy. 

Now, Antony was so subject to a woman’s will, that, 
though he was a great deal the stronger by land, yet for 
Cleopatra’s sake he would needs have this battle tried by 
sea; though he saw that for lack of watermen his cap- 
tains did press all sorts of men that they could take up, as 
travelers, muleteers, reapers, and young boys; and yet 
could they not sufficiently furnish his galleys; so that the 
most part of them were empty, and could scant row. On 
the other side, Cxsar’s ships were not built for pomp, high 
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and great, but were light of yarage, armed and furnished 
with watermen as many as they needed. So Cesar sent 
unto Antony, willing him to come with his army into Italy ; 
and said he would withdraw’ from the sea until he had put 
his army ashore and lodged his men. On the other side, 
Antony sent and challenged the combat of him, man for 
man, though he were the elder; and that, if he refused 
him so, he would then fight with him in the fields of 
Pharsalia, as Julius Cxsar and Pompey had done before. 
Whilst Antony rode at anchor, lving idly in arbor at 
the head of Actium, Cesar had quickly passed the sea 
Tonium, and taken a place called Troyne, before Antony 
understood that he had taken ship. Then began his men 
to be afraid, because his army by land was left behind. 
And Canidius told him it should be no dishonor to him to 
let Cesar have the sea, because his men had been well exer- 
cised in battles by sea, in the war against Pompey; but 
that he, having so great skill and experience of battles by 
land, should do against all reason, if he should not employ 
the force and valiantness of so many lusty armed footmen 
as he had ready, but would weaken his army by dividing 
them into ships. But Cleopatra forced him to put all to 
the hazard of battle dy sea, considering with herself how 
she might fly and provide for her safety, not to help to 
win the victory. So, when Antony had determined to fight 
by sea, he set all the other ships on fire, but three-score 
ships of Egypt, and the best and greatest galleys. Into 
them he put two-and-twenty thousand fighting men, with 
two thousand darters and slingers. Now, as he was setting 
his men in order of battle, there was a captain, that had 
served Antony in many battles and conflicts, and had all his 
body hacked and cut; who, as Antony passed by him, cried 
out unto him and said,—*O, noble Emperor, how cometh 
it to pass that you trust to these vile brittle ships? What! 
do you mistrust these wounds of mine, and this sword? 
Let the Egyptians and Pheenicians fight by sea, and set 
us on the mainland, where we use to conquer, or to be 
slain on our feet.””. Antony only beckoned to him with his 
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hand and head, as though he willed him to be of good 
courage, although indeed he had no great courage himself: 
for, when the masters of the galleys and pilots would have 
let their sails alone, he made them clap them on, saying, to 
color the matter withal, that not one of his enemies should 
scape. All that day and the three days following the sea 
was so boisterous that the battle was put off. The fifth 
day the storm ceased, and then they rowed with force of 
oars in battle one against the other; Antony leading the 
right wing, with Publicola and Celius the left, anc Marcus 
Octavius and Marcus Justeius the midst. Czsa1, on the 
other side, had placed Agrippa in the left wing, and kept 
the right for himself. For the armies by land, Canidius 
was the general of Antony’s side, and Taurus of Caesar’s 
side; who kept their men in battle array, the one before 
the other, upon the sea-side, without stirring one against 
the other. 

For some time the battle was of even hand and the vic- 
tory doubtful, when suddenly they saw the threescore ships 
of Cleopatra busy about their yardmasts, and hoisting sail 
to fly. So they fled through the midst of them that were 
in fight, and did marvelously disorder the other ships. 
There Antony showed plainly that he had not only lost the 
heart of an Emperor, but also of a valiant man; and that 
he was not his own man, he was so carried away with the 
vain love of this woman, as if he had been glued unto her. 
For, when he saw Cleopatra’s ship under sail, he forgot, 
forsook, and betrayed them that fought for him, and em- 
barked upon a galley to follow her. ‘When she knew his 
galley afar off, she lift up a sign in the poop of her ship; 
and so Antony coming’ to it was plucked up where Cleopatra 
was. Howbeit, he saw her not at his first coming, nor she 
him; but went and sat down alone in the prow, and never 
said a word, clapping his head between his hands. And 
so he lived three days alone, without speaking to any man. 
But when he arrived at the head of Tenarus, there Cle- 
opatra’s women first brought them to speak together, and 
afterwards to sup together. Then began there again a 
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great number of merchant ships to gather about them, and 
some of their friends that had escaped, who brought news 
that his army by sea was overthrown, but that the army 
by land was yet whole. Now, Antony determined to cross 
over into Africa, and took one of his caracks or hulks 
loaden with gold and silver and other rich carriage, and 
gave it unto his friends, and commanded them to depart, 
and seek to save themselves. They answered him, weep- 
ing, that they would neither do it, nor yet forsake him. 
Then he lovingly did comfort them, and prayed them to 
depart; and wrote unto Theophilus, governor of Corinth, 
that he would see them safe, and help to hide them until 
they had made their way and peace with Cesar. Yet his 
army by land still wished for him, and hoped he would by 
some means come unto them; and showed themselves so 
faithful, that after they knew he was fled they kept to- 
gether seven days. In the end, Canidius flying by night, 
and forsaking his camp, when they saw themselves thus 
destitute of their leaders, they yielded themselves unto the 
stronger. 

Antony, being arrived in Lybia, sent Cleopatra into 
Egypt; and himself remained very solitary, having only 
two of his friends, with whom he wandered up and down. 
After that, he built him a house in the sea by the isle of 
Pharos, and dwelt there as a man that banished himself 
from all men’s company, saying that he would lead Timon’s 
life. Here Canidius came to bring him news that he had 
lost all his army by land at Actium, and that Herod king 
of Jewry, who had also certain legions with him, was re- 
volted unto Cesar, and all the other kings in like manner; 
so that he had none left. But all this did nothing trouble 
him; and it seemed he was content to forego all his hope, 
so to be rid of his cares and troubles. Thereupon he left 
his solitary house, and Cleopatra received him into her 
royal palace. He was no sooner come thither, but he 
straight set all the city on rioting and banqueting again, 
and himself to liberality and gifts. And they set up an 
order with a name signifying the agreement of those that 
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will die together; and their friends enrolled themselves of 
this order, and so made great feasts one to another; for 
every man, when it came to his turn, feasted their whole 
fraternity. 

This notwithstanding, they sent unto Cesar, Cleopatra 
requesting the realm of Egypt for their children, and 
Antony praying that he might be suffered to live at Athens 
like a private man, if Cesar would not let him remain in 
Egypt. And because they had no other men of estimation 
about them, they were enforced to send Euphronius, the 
schoolmaster of their children. Cesar would not grant 
unto Antony’s request; but, for Cleopatra, he made an- 
swer, that he would deny her nothing reasonable, so she 
would put Antony to death, or drive him out of her coun- 
try. Therewithal he sent Thyreus unto her, a very wise 
and discreet man, who might easily by his eloquence have 
persuaded her. He was longer in talk with her than any 
man else, and the queen herself did him great honor; inso- 
much as he made Antony jealous. Whereupon, Antony 
caused him to be taken and well whipped, and so sent him 
back; and bade him tell Cesar that he made him angry, 
because he showed himself proud and disdainful towards 
him; and now especially, when he was easy to be angered 
by reason of his present misery. “If this mislike thee,” 
said he, “‘thou hast Hipparchus one of my enfranchised 
bondmen with thee: hang him, if thou wilt, or whip him 
at thy pleasure, that we may cry quittance.”” From hence- 
forth Cleopatra, to clear herself of the suspicion he had of 
her, made more of him than ever. First of all, whereas 
she did solemnize the day of her birth very meanly and 
sparingly, she now did keep it with such solemnity that 
she exceeded all measure of sumptuousness and magnifi- 
cence; so that the guests that came poor went away rich. 

So Cesar came and pitched his camp hard by the city. 
Antony made a sally upon him, and fought very valiantly, 
so that he drave Cexsar’s horsemen back even into their 
camp. ‘Then he came again to the palace, greatly boasting 
of this victory, and sweetly kissing Cleopatra, armed as he 
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was, recommending one of his men unto her, that had val- 
iantly fought in this skirmish. Cleopatra, to reward his 
manliness, gave him an armor and headpiece of clear gold; 
howbeit the man, when he had received this rich gift, stole 
away by night, and went to Cesar. Antony sent again to 
challenge Czsar to fight with him hand to hand. Cesar 
answered him, that he had many other ways to die than so. 
Then Antony, seeing there was no way more honorable for 
him to die than fighting valiantly, determined to set up his 
rest both by sea and land. So, being at supper, he com- 
manded his officers and servants to fill his cups full and 
make as much of him as they could: “for,” said he, “you 
know not whether you shall do so much for me to-morrow, 
or whether you shall serve another master; and it may be 
‘you shall see me no more, but a dead body.” Then, per- 
ceiving that his friends and men fell a-weeping, to salve 
that he had spoken he added this more, that he would not 
lead them to battle where he thought not rather safely to 
return with victory, than valiantly to die with honor. 

The self-same night, within a little of midnight, when all 
the city was quiet, full of fear and sorrow, thinking what 
would be the issue of this war, it is said that suddenly 
they heard a marvelous sweet harmony of sundry sorts of 
instruments of music, with the cry of a multitude of peo- 
ple, as they had been dancing, and had sung, as they use 
in Bacchus’ feasts, with movings and turnings after the 
manner of the Satyrs; and it seemed that this dance went 
through the city unto the gate that opened to the enemies, 
and that all the troop that made this noise went out of the 
city at that gate. Now, such as in reason sought the 
interpretation of this wonder thought that it was the god 
unto whom Antony bare singular devotion, that did for- 
sake him. 

The next morning he went to set those few footmen he 
had in order upon the hills adjoining unto the city; and 
there he stood to behold his galleys, which departed from 
the haven and rowed against the galleys of the enemies; 
and so stood still, looking what exploits his soldiers in 
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them would do. But when they were come near unto them, 
they first saluted Cesar’s men, and then Cesar’s men re- 
saluted them, and of two armies made but one, and then did 
all together row toward the city. When Antony saw that 
his men did forsake him and yield unto Cesar, he then 
fled into the city, crying out that Cleopatra had betrayed 
him unto them with whom he had made war for her sake. 
Then she, being afraid of his fury, fled into the tomb which 
she had caused to be made, and there she locked the doors 
unto her, and shut all the springs of the locks with great 
bolts, and sent unto Antony to tell him that she was dead. 
Antony, believing it, said unto himself,—‘‘What dost thou 
look for further, Antony, sith spiteful fortune hath taken 
from thee the only joy thou hadst, for whom thou yet re- 
servedst thy life?” When he had said these words, he 
went into a chamber and unarmed himself, and being naked 
said thus: ‘“O Cleopatra, it grieveth me not that I have 
lost thy company, for I will not be long from thee; but I 
am sorry that, having been so great a captain and em- 
peror, I am to be judged of less courage and noble mind 
than a woman.” 

Now, he had a man called Eros whom he had long be- 
fore caused to swear that he should kill him when he did 
command him; and then he willed him to keep his prom- 
ise. His man, drawing his sword, lift it up as though he 
meant to have stricken his master; but, turning his head 
one side, he thrust it into himself, and fell down dead at 
his master’s foot. Then said Antony,—“O noble Eros, I 
thank thee for this, and it is valiantly done of thee, to show 
me what I should do to myself, which thou couldest not do 
for me.” Therewithal, he took his sword, and thrust it 
into his belly, and so fell down upon a little bed. The 
wound killed him not presently, for the blood stinted a 
little when he was laid; and when he came somewhat to him- 
self he prayed them that were about him to despatch him. 
But they all fled out of the chamber, and left him tor- 
menting himself; until at the last there came a secretary 
called Diomedes, who was commanded to bring him into the 
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monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard she was 
alive, he prayed his men to carry his body thither; and so 
he was carried in his men’s arms into the entry of the 
monument. Cleopatra would not open the gates, but came 
to the high windows, and cast out certain chains and ropes, 
in the which Antony was trussed; and Cleopatra herself, 
with two women which had come with her, trised him up. 
They that were present to behold it said they never saw so — 
pitiful a sight. For they plucked up poor Antony all 
bloody as he was, and drawing on with pangs of death; 
who, holding up his hands to Cleopatra, raised up him- 
self as well as he could. It was a hard thing for these 
women to do, to lift him up; but Cleopatra, putting to all 
her strength, did lift him up with much ado, and never let 
go her hold, with the help of the women beneath, that 
bade her be of good courage. 

So, when she had gotten him in and laid him on a bed, 
she rent her garments upon him, clapping her breast and 
scratching her face. Then she dried up his blood that had 
berayed his face, and called him her lord, her husband, and 
emperor, forgetting her own misery for the compassion 
she took of him. Antony made her cease her lamenting, 
and called for wine, either because he was athirst, or else 
to hasten his death. When he had drunk, he prayed her 
that she would seek to save her life, if she could, without 
dishonor; and that she should trust Proculeius above any 
man else about Cesar: and, as for himself, that she should 
not lament nor sorrow for the miserable change of his 
fortune at the end of his days; but rather think him the 
more fortunate for the former triumphs and honors he had 
received; considering the while he lived he was the noblest 
and greatest prince of the world; and that now he was 
overcome, not cowardly, but valiantly, a Roman by an- 
other Roman. 

As Antony gave the last gasp, Proculeius came from 
Cesar. For as they carried Antony into the monument, 
one of his guard called Dercetas took his sword and hid 
it; then he stole away, and brought Cesar the first news 
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of his death, and showed him the sword that was bloodied. 
Cesar, nearing this, straight withdrew into a secret place 
of his tent, and there burst out with cears, lamenting his 
hard fortune that had been his friend and brother-in-law, 
his equal in the Empire, and companion with him in sundry 
great exploits and battles. Then he called for his friends, 
and showed them the letters Antony had written to him, 
and his answers also, during their quarrel and strife; and 
how fiercely and proudly the other answered to all jus’ 
and reasonable matters he wrote unto him. 

After this, he sent Proculeius to do what he could to 
get Cleopatra alive, fearing lest otherwise all the treasure 
would be lost; and he thought that if he could bring her 
alive to Rome, she would marvelously beautify and set out 
his triumph. But Cleopatra would never put herself into 
Proculeius’ hands, altnough they spake together. For he 
came to the gates that were thick and strong; yet there 
were some cranneys through the which her voice might be 
heard, and so they without understood that she demanded 
the kingdom of Egypt for her sons. Proculeius answered 
her, that she should be of good cheer, and not be afraid 
to refer all unto Cesar. After he had viewed the place 
very well, he came and reported her answer unto Cesar; 
who immediately sent Gallus to speak again with her, and 
bade him hold her in talk, whilst Proculeius set up a ladder 
against the window by which Antony was trised up, and 
come down into the monumen: with two of his men. One 
of her women saw Proculeius by chance as he came down, 
and shrieked out,—“‘O, poor Cleopatra! thou art taken.” 
When she saw him behind her as she came from the ate, 
she thought to have stabbed her-2If with a short dag, er; 
but he came suddenly upon her, and, taking her by both 
the hands, said uuto her,—“Cleopatra, thou shalt do thy- 
self great wrong, and Cesar also, to deprive h'n of the 
opportunity to show his bounty and mercy, and to ive 
his enemies cause to accuse the most courteous and noble 
prince that ever was, as though he were a cruel man. So 
he took the dagger from her, and shook her clothes for fear 
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of any poison hidden about her. Afterwards Cesar sent 
one of his men, whom he straightly charged to look well 
unto her, and to beware that she made not herself away; 
and, for the rest, to use her with all the courtesy possible. 
Now, she was altogether overcome with sorrow and pas- 
sion of mind, so that she fell into a fever; whereof she was 
very glad, hoping thereby to have a good color to abstain 
from meat, that so she might die. But Cesar mistrusted 
her, and therefore did threaten to put her children to a 
shameful death. With these threats, Cleopatra suffered 
herself to be cured and dieted as they listed. Shortly after, 
Cxsar came in person to see her. Cleopatra, being laid 
on a little low bed, when she saw him suddenly rose up, and 
fell down at his feet marvelously disfigured: for she had 
plucked her hair from her head, and martyred all her face 
with her nails; and her voice was small and trembling, and 
her eyes sunk into her head with continued blubbering; yet 
her good grace and the force of her beauty were not alto- 
gether defaced. When Cesar had made her lie down again, 
and sat by her bedside, she began to excuse herself for that 
she had done, laying all to the fear she had of Antony, and 
prayed him to pardon her, as though she were afraid to 
die. At length, she gave him a brief of all the money and 
treasure she had. But by chance there stood one Seleucus 
by, one of her treasurers, who, to seem a good servant, 
came straight to disprove her, that she had not set in all, 
but kept many things back. Cleopatra was in such a rage 
that she flew upon him, and took him by the hair and boxed 
him well. Cesar fell a-laughing, and parted the fray. 
“Alas!” said she, “O Cesar, is not this a great shame, that, 
thou having vouchsafed to come unto me, and done me this 
honor, poor wretch and caitiff creature, mine own servants 
should come to accuse me? though it: may be I have re- 
served some jewels and trifles fit for women, not for me to 
set out myself withal, but to give some pretty presents to 
Octavia and Livia; that, they making intercession for me, 
thou mightest yet extend thy favor and mercy upon me.” 
Cesar was glad to hear her say so, persuading himself that 
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she had yet a desire to save her life. So he made answer, 
that he did not only give her that to dispose of at her 
pleasure, which she had kept back, but further promised 
to use her more bountifully than she would think for; 
and so he took his leave, supposing he had deceived her, but 
indeed he was deceived himself. 

There was a young gentleman, Cornelius Dolabella, that 
was one of Cesar’s very great familiars, and, besides, did 
bear no ill-will unto Cleopatra. He sent her word secretlv, 
as she had requested him, that Caesar determined to take 
his journey through: S: ria, and that within three days he 
- suld send her away before wi-h ‘er children. Now, 
whilst she was at dinner there ca ae a countryman, and 
brought a basket. T e soldiers that warded at the gates 
asked him what he had in his basket. He opened it, and 
showed them that they were figs he brought. They all mar- 
veled to see so goodly figs. He laughed to hear them, 
and bade them take some, if they would. They believed 
he told them truly, and so bade him carry them in. After 
Cleopatra had dined, sh2 sen’ a certain table written and 
sealed unto Cesar, and commanded a.l tu go out of the 
tomb but the tw» women; then she shut the doors to her. 
Cesar, when he received this table, and began to read her 
petition, requesting him io let her be buried with Antony, 
found straight what ste meant, and sent one in all haste 
to see what it was. Her de-th was very sudden; for those 
whom Cesar sent r.n thither and found the soldiers stand- 
ing at the gate, mistrusting nothing, nor understancing 
of her death. But when they had opened the doors, they 
found Cleopatra stark dead, lai! upon a Led of gold, 
arrayed in her royal robes, and one of her women, cailed 
Tris, dead <‘: her feet; and her other woman, called Char- 
mian, half dee 1 and trembling, trimming the diadem which 
Cleopatra wore upon her head. One of the soldiers, seeing 
her, ang~ily said unto her,—“‘Is that well done, Charmian?” 
“Very well,” said she, “and meet for a princess descended 
of so many noble kings.” She said no more, but fell down 


dead hard by the bed. 
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Some report that the aspic was brought unto her in the 
basket with figs, and that she had commanded to hide it 
under the leaves, that when she should think to take out the 
figs, the aspic should bite her before she should see it: how- 
beit, when she would have taken away the leaves she per- 
ceived it, and said,—‘“Art thou there, then?” and so, her 
arm being naked, she put it to the aspic to be bitten. Some 
say, also, that they found two little pretty bitings in her 
arm, scant to be discerned; the which it seemeth Cesar 
himself gave credit unto; because in his triumph he car- 
ried Cleopatra’s image, with an aspic biting of her arm. 
Now, Cesar, though he was marvelous sorry for the death 
of Cleopatra, yet wondered at her noble mind and courage, 
and therefore commanded she should be nobly buried and 
laid by Antony; and willed also that her two women should 
have honorable burial. 

In one or two particulars the Poet is traceable to other 
sources than Plutarch; especially in the account which 
Antony gives to Cesar, Act II, sc. vii, how “they take the 
flow o’the Nile.” For this matter he probably resorted 
either to Holland’s translation of Pliny, or to Leo’s His- 
tory of Africa translated by John Pory, in which is a de- 
scription of the Nileometer. Both these works were pub- 
lished early in the seventeenth century. In the case of 
Lepidus, again, Plutarch could but have yielded a few 
very slight hints, at the most, towards his character as 
drawn by Shakespeare. The Lepidus of the play, the 
“barren-spirited fellow,” the “slight unmeritable man meet 
to be sent on errands,” bears a strong likeness to the 
veritable pack-horse of the Triumvirate, trying to strut 
and swell himself up to the dimensions of his place, while 
his strutting and swelling only serve to betray his empti- 
ness. Such appears to have been about the real pitch and 
quality of the man, according to the notices given of him 
by other writers; as Paterculus, for example, who calls him 
“vir omnium vanissimus”: but whether the Poet used any 
of those authorities, or merely drew from his own intuitive 
knowledge of human nature,—thus in effect writing his- 
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tory without having studied it,—is a question not easily 
answered.—Before leaving this part of the subject, it may 
be well to remark that the events of the play cover a 
period of about ten years: as the death of Fulvia took 
place in the early part of the year, B. C., 40; the sea-fight 
at Actium, in September, 31, and the death of Cleopatra, 
the year after. As for the other dates, Antony’s marriage 
with Octavia and the agreement of peace with Pompey 
occurred in 39; the return of Antony to the East, in 37; 
and his conquest of Armenia, in 34; soon after which, he 
set up his rest in Alexandria, laying off the style of a Ro- 
man citizen, and assuming that of an Eastern despot. 
Judging by our own experience, Antony and Cleopatra 
is the last of Shakespeare’s plays that one grows to appre- 
ciate. This seems owing partly to the excellence of the 
drama, and partly not. For it is marked beyond any other 
by a superabundance of external animation and diversion, 
as well as by a surpassing fineness of workmanship such as 
needs oft-repeated and most careful perusal to bring out 
full upon the mind’s eye. The great number and variety 
of events crowded together in it, the rapidity with which 
they pass before us, and, consequently, the frequent changes 
of scene, hold curiosity on the stretch, and overfill the mind 
with sensuous effect, and thus for a long time distract and 
divert the thoughts from those subtleties of characteriza- 
tion and delicacies of poetry which everywhere accompany 
them. In such a redundancy of incidental interest and 
excitement, one cannot without long familiarity so possess 
his faculties as to wait and take time for such recondite and 
protean efficacies to work their proper effect. We are by 
no means sure but that the two things necessarily go to- 
gether ; yet we have to confess it has long seemed to us, that 
by selecting fewer incidents for working out the sense and 
design of the play, or by extracting and condensing the 
import and spirit of the incidents into larger masses, what 
is now a serious fault in the drama might have been avoided. 
Bating this defect, if indeed it be a defect, there is none 
of Shakespeare’s plays that, after many years of study, 
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leaves a profounder impression of his greatness. In quan- 
tity and variety of characterization, it is equaled by few, 
and scarce surpassed by any, of his dramas. Antony, Cle- 
opatra, Octavius, Octavia,. Lepidus, Pompey, Enobarbus, 
not to mention divers others of still less presence on the 
scene, are perfectly discriminated and sustained to the last; 
all being wrought out in such distinct, self-centered, and 
self-rounded individuality that we contract and keep up 
a sort of personal acquaintance with each and every one of 
them. In respect of style and diction, too, the best qual- 
ities of the Poet’s best period are here concentrated in 
special force: the compressed and flashing energy, striking 
in new light from the very hardness of that which resists ; 
the rugged and sometimes harsh severity of style, jolting 
the mind, as it were, into quicker and deeper pulsations of 
life by its abruptness of movement; the stern and solid 
ground-work of thought, with fresh images, or rather sug- 
gestions of images shooting up from it ever and anon, 
kindling the imagination with all the force of surprise, 
and setting their path on fire by the suddenness and swift- 
ness of their coming; while their “piercing sweetness” 
prints a relish on the taste that adds zest and spirit to the 
whole preparation ;—such, not indeed exclusively, but in a 
peculiar degree, are the characteristics of this astonishing 
drama. 

One of the best specimens of particular criticism which 
we have from that prince of critics, Coleridge, is on this 
play. “Of all Shakespeare’s historical plays,’? says he, 
“Antony and Cleopatra is by far the most wonderful. 
There is not one in which he has followed history so 
minutely, and yet there are few in which he impresses the 
notion of angelic strength so much; perhaps none in which 
he impresses it more strongly. This is greatly owing to 
the manner in which the fiery force is sustained throughout, 
and to the numerous momentary flashes of nature counter- 
acting the historic abstraction. The highest praise, or 
rather form of praise, which I can offer in my own mind, 
is the doubt which the perusal always occasions in me, 
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whether this play is not, in all the exhibitions of a giant 
power in its strength and vigor of maturity, a formidable 
rival of Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, and Othello. Feiiciter 
audaz is the motto for its style comparatively with that of 
Shakespeare’s other works, even as it is the general motto 
of all his works compared with those of other poets. Be 
it remembered, too, that this happy valiancy of style is 
but the representative and result of all the material ex- 
cellencies so expressed.” 

Cleopatra herself is, in our view, Shakespeare’s master- 
piece in female characterization. There is literally no 
measuring nor describing the art involved in the delinea- 
tion. The character is made up of indescribable subtlety 
and intricacy, and presents such a varied involution and 
entanglement of conflicting elements, all, however, running 
within the lines of nature, as we cannot but fancy the 
Poet must have delighted to stretch his powers upon, and 
perhaps delighted all the more, forasmuch as it put him 
to his best exercise and proof of skill. She seems an in- 
exhaustible magazine of coquetry; yet all along in her 
practice of this, and even in part as the motive and inspirer 
of it, there mingles a true and strong attachment, and a 
warm and just admiration of those qualities which ennoble 
the manly character. Her love is at once romantic and 
sensual, blending the two extremes of imagination and 
appetite: she is proud, passionate, ambitious, false, re- 
vengeful; abounding in wit, talent, tact, and practical 
sense; inscrutable in cunning and in the strategy of in- 
ventive passion for coming at its ends; vain; capricious, 
willful, generous, and selfish. Yet all these traits are car- 
ried on with a quickness and vital energy that never flags 
nor falters; and all are fused into perfect consistency by 
the very heat, as it were, of their mutual friction. And 
this strange combination is all woven about with such a 
versality and potency of enchantment, the whole is so re- 
dundant of essential witchcraft, that there is no resisting 
her nor escaping from her; none, that is, where there is 
any susceptibility answering to what flows from her. Al 
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these qualities, moreover, seem perfectly innate and spon- 
taneous; nevertheless, she is fully conscious of them, and 
has them entirely under control, trained and disciplined to 
move at the bidding of her art. In short, there is a secret 
magic about her, that turns the very spots and blemishes 
of her character into enchantment. And what is perhaps 
most wonderful of all, while one knows that her power over 
him is but as the spell and fascination of a serpent, this 
knowledge still further disables him from shaking it off; 
nay, the very wonder how she can so fascinate becomes it- 
self a new fascination. 

In the real greatness of Antony, united as it is with just 
the right kind and degree of weakness, Cleopatra’s pride, 
passion, vanity, and ambition have an object that they can 
all meet and draw together upon. To her enthusiastic 
fancy he seems “the demi-Atlas of this earth”; she honors 
him as “the greatest soldier of the world’; admires him as 
“the garland of the war,” “the arm and burgonet of men” ; 
his heroism in his better hours, his eloquence of speech and 
person at all times, and his generous and magnificent dispo- 
sitions, kindle whatsoever of womanhood there is in her 
nature: and for all these reasons she glories the more in 
knowing that “her beck might from the bidding of the 
gods command him’’; and the greatest triumph of her life 
is, that while her “man of men’? is in Rome and she in 
Egypt, she can still overtake him with her sorcery and 
pull him to her, outwrestling at once his duty, his honor, 
his interest, and even, what is stronger in him than any 
or all of these, his ambition. 

All this, to be sure, was virtually contained in the his- 
tory as Shakespeare found it; but he has seldom shown 
more fertility and felicity of art and invention than in so 
ordering the situations and accompaniments as to bring 
out the full sense of the character in dramatic exhibition. 
It scarce need be said, that the inexpressible bewitchments 
with which he has clothed the heroine almost gain for her 
the same “full supremacy” over the reader’s spirit which 
she wields over the hero’s; insomuch that at the close, so 
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far from wondering at what she has done, we are ready 
to exclaim with Cesar,—“‘She looks as she would catch 
another Antony in her strong toil of grace.” 

The leading traits of the hero have been partly antici- 
pated in what we have said of the heroine. Antony is the 
same character here as in Julius Cesar, only in a further 
stage of development: brave and magnanimous to a fault; 
transported with ambition, and somewhat bloated with suc- 
cess; bold, strong, and reckless alike in the good and the 
bad parts of his composition; undergoing a long and hard 
struggle between the heroism and voluptuousness of his 
nature, the latter of which, with the unfathomable seduc- 
tions of Cleopatra to stimulate it, at last acquires the full 
sway and mastery of him. His powers are indeed great, 
but all unbalanced. Even when the spells of Egypt are 
woven thick and fast about him, the lingerings of his 
better spirit, together with the stinging sense of his pres- 
ent state, arouse him from time to time to high resolutions 
and to deeds of noble daring; yet these appear rather as 
the spasms of a dying manhood than as the natural and 
healthy beatings of its heart; the poison of a fevered 
ambition overmastering for a while the subtler poison of a 
gorged and pampered sensuality. Yet the ignoble thral- 
dom to which his heart is reduced stands half excused to us 
from our own sense of the too potent enchantment that 
subdues him. And he is himself sensible that under her 
bewitchments his manhood is thawing away, and thence 
takes a most pathetic forecast, which is only bound th 
closer upon his thoughts by his inability to escape them, 
of the perdition that is coming upon him. The cluster and 
succession of images at the opening of the twelfth scene ir. 
Act IV, where the hero dimly anticipates his own fall, is 
perhaps unequaled for the union of poetry and pathos. 
It seems as if the great Triumvir’s irregular grandeur 
of soul were here melting out its innermost sweets in the 
eloquence of sorrow. 

Antony and Cleopatra seem made for each other: their 
fascination, howsoever begotten, is mutual; and if in the 
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passion that draws and holds them together there be noth- 
ing to engage our respect there is much that compels our 
sympathy. When Cleopatra, with the “case of that huge 
spirit” lying cold before her, says,—‘‘It were for me to 
throw my scepter at the injurious gods; to tell them that 
this world did equal theirs, till they had stolen our jewel,” 
—we feel that the poetry of passion can go no further. 
Our reprobation, too, of their life is softened with a just 
and wholesome flow of pity at their death. 

Octavia has furnishings enough for the heroine of a 
great tragedy; but she is not fitted to shine in the same 
sphere with Cleopatra, as her mild, steady, serene light 
would needs be paralyzed by the meteoric showers of the 
Egyptian enchantress. The Poet has not done justice to 
her sweet and solid qualities, and indeed, from the nature 
of the case, the more justice they had received, the more 
had they suffered by contrast with the perilous brilliancy 
of her rival. Yet he shows that he fully knew and felt 
her beauty and elevation of character, by the impression 
others take of her. Her behavior is always most dignified, 
discreet, and womanly; while her “holy, cold, and still 
conversation,” the dreaded chastisements of her sober eye, 
her patience, modesty, and silent austerity of reproof, as 
these are reflected from the thoughts of those who have 
given themselves most cause to wish her other than she is, 
gain her something better than our admiration. The Poet’s 
good judgment in never bringing her and Cleopatra to- 
gether is deservedly celebrated. 

Schlegel and others have justly observed that the great 
fame and fortune of Augustus did not prevent Shakespeare 
from seeing quite through him and understanding his char- 
acter perfectly; yet he managed the representation so 
adroitly as not to offend the prevalent opinion of his time, 
which, dazzled by the man’s astonishing success, rated him 
ereatly above his true measure. The Poet sets him forth 
as a piece of cold, dry contractedness, yet he weaves into 
the portrait something of the guile of the subject: there 
is not a generous sentiment comes from him, save in refer- 
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ence to his sister, and even then there is somewhat ambigu- 
ous about it; it seems more than half born of the occasion 
he has for using her in order to his self-ends. He is just 
the man for the full-souled Antony to think of with scorn, 
even while the dread and awe of his better stars put him to 
a constrained and studied respect. Ever playing at hide- 
and-seek with his conscience, his artful but mean-spirited 
tackings and shiftings, to keep the ship of state, freighted 
as he has it with the only-beloved treasure of his own as- 
cendency, before the gale of fortune, make a fine contrast 
to the frank and forthright lustihood of Antony, bold and 
free alike in his sinnings and his self-accusings. Octavius 
is indeed plentifully endowed with prudence, foresight, and 
moderation; and these, if not virtues themselves, naturally 
infer, as their root and basis, the cardinal virtue of self- 
control; and the cunning of the delineation lies partly in 
that the reader is left to derive them from this source, if 
he be so disposed; yet it is easy to see that the Poet re- 
garded them as springing not so much from self-control 
as from the want of any hearty impulses to be controlled. 
On the whole, after Octavia, Enobarbus is rather the 
noblest character in the play. His blunt, prompt, rough- 
spoken sagacity, mingled with a certain slyness of thought, 
a racy infusion of humor, and a pungent, searching irony 
of discourse, interpret with remorseless fidelity the moral 
import of the characters and movements about him; while 
the splitting of his heart with grief and remorse for having 
deserted the ship of his master which he knew to be sinking, 
shows him altogether a noble vessel of manhood. That 
Antony’s generosity kills him, approves, as nothing else 
could do, how generous he is himself. The character is 
almost entirely the Poet’s own creation, Plutarch furnish- 
ing but one or two unpregnant hints towards it. In the 
play, he seems designed in part to serve as the organ and 
mouth-piece of the author’s judgment respecting the other 
persons; so that in him we have at once a character and a 
commentary,—The play has several other characters in-~ 
formed with significance; such as Charmian and Iras, es- 
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pecially the former, whose spirited, frolicsome levity and 
wantonness of thought and speech, together with their 
death-braving constancy to their mistress, reflect the moral 
and social qualities of the atmosphere which Cleopatra 
creates about her. 

We cannot make up our mind to leave this bewitching 
theme without quoting a part of Campbell’s delightful 
criticism, as it starts an apt and skillful contrast between 
this play and Dryden’s All for Love. ‘In the portraiture,” 
says he, “of Antony there is perhaps a flattered likeness 
of the original by Plutarch; but the similitude loses little 
of its strength by Shakespeare’s softening and keeping in 
the shade his traits of cruelty. In Cleopatra, we discern 
nothing materially different from the vouched historical 
sorceress; she nevertheless has a more vivid meteoric and 
versatile play of enchantment in Shakespeare’s likeness of 
her, than in a dozen of other poetical copies in which the 
artists took much greater liberties with historical truth :— 
he paints her as if the gipsy herself had cast her spell over 
him, and given her own witchcraft to his pencil. At the 
same time, playfully interesting to our fancy as he makes 
this enchantress, he keeps us far from a vicious sympathy. 
The asp at her bosom, that lulls its nurse asleep, has no 
poison for our morality. <A single glance at the devoted 
a d dignified Octavia recalls our homage to virtue; but 
with delicate skill he withholds the purer woman from 
prominer* contact with the wanton Queen, and does not, 
like Dryden, bring the two to a scolding match. Dryden’s 
Mark Antony is a weak volu,tuary from first to last. Not 
a sentence of manly virtue is ever uttered by him, that seems 
to come from himself; and whenever he expresses a moral 
feeling, it appears not to have grown up in his own nature, 
but to have been planted there by the influence of his 
friend Ventidius, like a flower in a child’s garden, only to 
wither and take no root. Shakespeare’s Antony is a very 
different being. When he hears of the death of his first 
wife, Fulvia, his exclamation, “There’s a great spirit gone!’ 
and his reflections on his own enthralment by Cleopatra, 
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mark the residue of a noble mind. A queen, a siren, a 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra alone could have entangled Mark 
Antony, whilst an ordinary wanton could have enslaved 
Dryden’s hero.” 
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By SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLARS 


CLEOPATRA 


The beauty of Cleopatra was not very astonishing; she 
did not, in feature, surpass many of her sex: but the power 
of her wit greatly elevated her charms; her manner, too, 
was enchanting and irresistible. No female could boast 
of such a voice; for, so great was its variety of moduia- 
tion, that it resembled an instrument of many strings. 
She is said to have spoken about thirty languages; there 
were few foreign ambassadors to whom she could not give 
audience in their own tongue.—Davirs, Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies. 


Cleopatra is among Shakespeare’s women what Falstaff 
is amongst his men. Both have the same infinite complex- 
ity of nature in which seemingly contradictory qualities 
are reconciled, and both the same paradoxical grandeur 
compounded out of all that is most morally worthless. 
Fascination radiates equally from either personality, and 
as Falstaff, when completely bankrupt in honor and for- 
tune, is still the knight and the gentleman, so Cleopatra, 
guilty of the most det.stable and squalid forms of mis- 
conduct, remains every inch a queen. In the Boar’s Head 
tavern and in the palace at Alexandria a similar struggle 
is being waged: the venue is changed, and the weapons, 
but an identical principle is at stake. , Falstaff had sought 
to defeat moral facts by the dazzling play of an in- 
exhaustible humor; Cleopatra substitutes the no less daz- 
zling play of an inexhaustible personal charm, wherein 
beauty, as Plutarch expressly states, was only a minor ele- 
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ment. Perfect beauty could indeed scarcely be the por- 
tion of this “gipsy,” with “Phoebus’ amorous pinches 
black,” but she has the more talismanic gifts of perennial 
youth and endless versatility of attraction. Antony cries 
to her that she is one 

“Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh 


T» weep; whose every passion fully strives 
T> make itself, in thee, fair and admired.” 


And the dispassionate judgment of Enobarbus pronounces 
th same verdict. 
“Age cannot wither her, 
Nor custom stale her infinite variety: . . . 
For vilest things b come themselves in her, 
That the holy priests bless her when she is riggish.” 


—Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors. 


The surroundings of Cleopatra are as intensely witty as 
her character. This capricious, pleasure-seeking, ever-veer- 
ing, feverishly coquettish woman, this antique Parisienne, 
this goddess of life, scintillated and ruled over Egypt, the 
stark, silent land of the dead. You know it well, that 
Egypt, that Mizraim full of mystery, that Nile with its 
narrow valley, looking like a coffin. In the high reeds 
grins the crocodile, or the exposed babe of Revelation 
whimpers. Rock temples with colossal pillars, whereon 
appear caricatures o* sacred animals of horribly varied 
hues. At the portal nods a monk of Isis, with hieroglyphic 
head-gear. In luxur.ous villas, mummies take their siestas, 
and the gilded masks protect them from the swarms of 
carrion flies. There stand slender obelisks and squat pyra- 
mids, like dumb thoughts. In the background we are 
greeted by the Ethiopian mountains of the Moon, hiding 
the sources of the Nile. Everywhere, Death, Stone, and 
Mystery.. And over this land, there ruled as queen the 
beautiful Cleopatra. How witty God is!—Herne, Lec- 
tures 
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Antony indeed was given him by history, and he has 
but embodied in his own vivid colors the irregular mind 
of the Triumvir, ambitious and daring against all enemies 
but himself. In Cleopatra he has less to guide him; she 
is another incarnation of the same passions, more lawless 
and insensible to reason and honor, as they are found in 
women. This character being not one that can please, its 
strong and spirited delineation has not been sufficiently 
observed. It has indeed only a poetical originality; the 
type was in the courtesan of common life, but the resem- 
blance is that of Michael Angelo’s Sybils to a muscular 
woman.—Hatuam, Literature of Europe. 


Shakespeare has not been successful in conveying an 
idea of the eleganc. of Cleopatra's mind. Neither her 
manners, thoughts, nor lan,juage, impress us with a con- 
viction of her possessing those accomplishments which 
[Plutarch] ascribes to her.—Sxorrowe, Life of Shake- 
speare. 


What a contrast between Juliet and Cleopatra; one, a 
young girl, hardly more than a child, whom the might of 
@ pure and unselfish passion transforms into a woman, 
whose whole being is absorbed by this love which consum- 
mates her character and her life; the other, a courtesan of 
genius, if I may say so, with experience of life and the 
world, devoted to pleasure, practiced in all he arts of seduc- 
tion, endowed by nature with an alluring witchery, to whom 
the fire of her love for Antony alone lends a glimmer of 
womanly dignity. Artistical'y considered, Cieopatra is, 
perhaps, the masterpiece among Shakepeare’s female char- 
acters; given the problem, Shakespeare has solved it as no 
one else could have done. But what conflicts must his soul 
have endured, what bitter experiences must he have passed 
through, to have set himself such a problem, to have cre- 
ated a woman so widely different from all those he had pic- 
tured before—a woman so devoid of the ideal womanly 
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graces, yet so irresistible, for whose sake Antony sacrifices 
the dominion of the world.—Trn Brink. 


ANTONY 


Shakespeare represents Antony as, what he certainly was 
not, a man of the most noble and high spirit, capable at 
times, notwithstanding the luxury he afterwards fell into, 
of a thoroughly soldier-like life, and full of kind and 
generous feelings. He seems to delight in supposing the 
melancholy meditations of a great and active character, 
when losing his power, and drawing to his end.—Batuurst. 


ANTONY’S INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


The opinions and actions of Shakespeare’s Antony, 
therefore, are diametrically opposed to each other; but 
there is no inconsistency in his conduct. The licentious- 
ness of Cleopatra is the link which binds her to the heart 
of Antony; dissolute and voluptuous himself, her depravity 
is congenial to his nature; that which others would have 
revolted from, is to him a spell. . . . But, what was 
grateful to his appetite did not command the approbation 
of his judgment. History has alike recorded Antony’s 
intellectual ability and his corporeal] frailty: a victim to 
the latter, enough of the former doubtless survived to im- 
press on his memory the deepest sense of his folly, the 
weakness and the unworthiness of his infatuation. Shake-, 
speare read the inmost thoughts of Antony; he has given| 
them an everlasting record.—Sxorrowe, Life of Shake-| 
speare. 


A GORGEOUS GALLERY 


The student of ancient history can find in the play occa- 
sional disregard of precise dates. He can discover, in some 
cases, a sequence of events which is not in absolutely strict 
accord with the account of them that has been handed 
down. But from no investigation of records, from no in- 
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terpretation of texts, will he ever arrive at so clear and 
vivid a conception of the characters of the actors who then 
took part in the struggle for the supremacy of the world. 
Nowhere in ancient story or song will he find, as here, 
the light which enables him to see the men as they are. 
It is a gorgeous gallery in which each personage stands 
out so distinct that there is no danger of misapprehension 
or confusion as to the parts they fill. Antony appears the 
soldier and voluptuar, he was, swayed alternately by love, 
by regret, by ambition, at one moment thc great ruler of 
the divided world, at the next recklessly flinging his future 
away at the dictation of a passionate caprice; Cleopatra, 
true to no interest, fascinating, treacherous, charming with 
her grace those whom she revolts by her conduct, luring 
the man she half loves to a ruin which involves herself in 
his fate; Octavius, cool, calculating, never allowing his 
heart to gain, either for good or evil, the better of his 
head, showing in early youth the self-restraint, the cau- 
tion, the knowledge of the world which belong to advancing 
years; the feeble Lepidus, striving to act the part of a 
reconciler to the two mighty opposites, with whom the 
irony of fate has thrown him in conjunction; these and 
half-a-dozen minor characters appear painted in clear and 
sharp outline on the crowded canvas of Shakespeare; while 
in attendance, lite the chorus of a Greek tragedy, stands 
Enobarbus, commenti g on every incident of the great 
world-drama which is acted before his eyes, ominously fore- 
boding the declining fortunes of his chief “. the moral ruin 
which carries with it prostration of the intellect, and point- 
ing to the inevitable catastrophe of shame and dishonor to 
which events are hurrying.—Lounszury. 


OCTAVIA 


I do not understand the observation of a late critic, that 
in this play, “Octavia is only a dull foil to Cleopatra.” 
Cleopatra requires no foil, and Octavia is not dull, though 
in a moment of jealous spleen, her accomplished rival gives 
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her that epithet. It is possible that her beautiful character, 
if brought more forward and colored up to the historic por- 
trait, would still be eclipsed by the dazzling splendor of 
Cleopatra’s; for so I have seen a flight of fireworks blot 
out for awhile the silver moon and ever burning stars. 
But here the subject of the drama being the love of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Octavia is very properly kept in the back- 
ground, and far from any competition with her rival: the 
interest would otherwise have been unpleasantly divided, 
or rather, Cleopatra herself must have served but as a foil 
to the tender, virtuous, dignified, and generous Octavia, 
the very beau idéal of a noble Roman lady— 

The character of Octavia is merely indicated in a few 
touches, but every stroke tells. We see her with “down- 
cast eyes sedate and sweet, and looks demure,”—with her 
modest tenderness and dignified submission—the very antip- 
odes of her rival! Nor should we forget that she has 
furnished one of the most graceful similes in the whole 
compass of poetry, where her soft equanimity in the midst 
of grief is compared to 

The swan’s down feather 
That stands upon the swell at flood of tide, 
And neither way inclines. 


—Jameson, Shakespeare’s Heroines. 


OCTAVIUS CHSAR 


The next to him [ Antony] in importance, though not in 
interest, is Octavius Cesar. The ruling passion in the 
character of Octavius was the paramount lust of dominion; 
but even that never seems to have excited him to enthusiasm. 
His command over others, and his command over himself, 
were asserted with the calculated precision and determina- 
tion of a machine. He was the only one whom Cleopatra 
could not ensnare. His passionless nature enabled him to 
withstand even her, who had fascinated and nearly de- 
stroyed the great Julius. Octavius is a perfect exemplar 
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of a politician and commander. In various features of 
his character and career, and, which is curious, even in 
his aspect, he reminds one of the first Napoleon Buona- 
parte. He was the man, of all others, fitted to sway and 
direct the Roman people at the critical juncture of their 
running into faction upon the assassination of Juliu 
Cesar. Like Napoleon, too, he skillfully released himself 
from the coalition of the Triumvirate, and made himself 
perpetual dictator, and then emperor. Again, like Napo- 
leon, under the ostentation of liberty, he was a selfish, im- 
|perious, and unrelenting tyrant, because (like a pattern 
politician) he had not one spark of feeling unconnected 
with his own individual and personal ambition and ad- 
vantage; no sympathy but for vulgar glory, as centering 
in, and emanating from himself. And lastly, like Napo- 
leon, he knew the value of being beforehand with an enemy. 
—CuarkeE, Shakespeare-Characters. 


OCTAVIUS’S CONQUEST 


But Cleopatra—‘‘the serpent of old Nile,” the repre- 
sentative of the fallen greatness of the degenerate, cor- 
rupt culture of the East, which has been stifled in sensual 
pleasures and voluptuousness—is adorned to excess with 
beauty and grace, mind and wit, is full of caprices and 
contradictions, and possessed of passions as glowing as 
they are sudden in their change; as wanton and voluptuous 
as old Asia, as fantastic, strange and unfathomable as mys- 
terious Egypt itself; the very essence of oriental splendor 
and naturalness, but, at the same time, initiated in all the 
arts of an over-refined civilization; a woman with all the 
vices and virtues of a woman, half Grace, half Meade, full 
of coquetry, fickleness and egotism, and yet equally full of 
love and devotion, wholly absorbed in feminine frivolity, 
and yet at the same time of a lofty mind and a genial 
instinct for true greatness. She, in whom everything is 
becoming, because she does it with the charm of demoniacal 
gracefulness, can, it is true, deceive an Antony and rule 
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half the world through him, but cannot herself govern, 
cannot act independently. She lives to repent the arro- 
gance and capricious inquisitiveness which drove her from 
her state-apartments, from her couch, into the council cham- 
bers of men, and into war and battles; but, like Antony, she 
perishes owing to her want of inward firmness of char- 
acter. For, notwithstanding her cunning and artifice, she 
is as far removed from prudence as she is from moderation 
and self-control; all her machinations are of no avail upon 
the cold-blooded, self-possessed Octavius. Accordingly she 
falls with Antony, whose death is her own work. In her 
downfall she once more collects all the broken rays of the 
fullness of her energy and of her lofty mind; in death and 
suicide the East has ever proved itself great. Octavius 
loses the principal figure for his triumphal entry; but the 
victory is doubly his. He has conquered, not only the al- 
ready broken, heroic greatness, the military skill and the 
mental superiority of an Antony, but also the amorous 
arts of a Cleopatra, and this last conquest must be ac- 
knowledged greater than the first. The tribunal of his- 
tory, therefore, looks upon him as in the right, because 
he has the greater amount of inward, moral right on his 
side. He is, indeed, ambitious and greedy of power, but 
his adversaries are no less so. The moderation, however, 
which he alone possesses is the chief of political virtues, 
for, if it be true to itself, it involves self-control.—U trict, 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art. 


THE CHARM OF THE PLAY 


This play keeps curiosity always busy, and the passion 
always interested. The continual hurry of the action, the 
variety of incidents, and the quick succession of one per- 
sonage to another, call the mind forward without intermis- 
sion from the first Act to the last. But the power of de- 
lighting is derived principally from the frequent changes 
of the scene; for, except the feminine arts, some of which 
are too low, which distinguish Cleopatra, no character is 
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very strongly discriminated. Upton, who did not easily 
miss what he desired to find, has discovered that the lan- 
guage of Antony is, with great skill and learning, made 
pompous and superb, according to his real practice. But 
I think his diction not distinguishable from that of others: 
the most tumid speech in the play is that which Cesar makes 
to Octavia. The events, of which the principal are de- 
scribed according to history, are produced without any 
art of connection or care of disposition. JoHNSON. 


Whatever else may be said as to the drift of the tragedy 
of Antony and Cleopatra this certainly may with truth 
be said, that to strong natures that sicken under the weight 
of convention and are weary with looking upon the little- 
ness of human nature in its ordinary forms, it affords a 
great and splendid, howsoever temporary, relief and re- 
freshment. The winds of power blow through it; the 
strong meridian sunshine blazes over it; the colors of morn- 
ing burn around it; the trumpet blares in its music; and 
its fragrance is the scent of a wilderness of roses. Shake- 
speare’s vast imagination was here loosed upon colossal 
images and imperial splendors. The passions that clash 
or mingle in this piece are like the ocean surges—fierce, 
glittering, terrible, glorious. ‘The theme is the ruin of a 
demigod. The adjuncts are empires. Wealth of every 
sort is poured forth with regal and limitless profusion. 
The language glows with a prodigal emotion and towers 
to a superb height of eloquence. It does not signify, as 
modifying the effect of all this tumult and glory, that the 
stern truth of mortal evanescence is suggested all the way 
and simply disclosed at last in a tragical wreck of honor, | 
love and life. While the pageant endures it endures in 
diamond light, and when it fades and crumbles the change 
is instantaneous to darkness and death.—Wtunrer, Old 
Shrines and Ivy. 
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FAULTS OF THE PLAY 


The play suffers from lack of concentration on the two 
principal figures; it is ill-constructed and contains much 
that is superfluous. Act III opens with a scene which has 
absolutely no relation to the action of the play and no 
interest of its own. If Shakespeare inserted this scene 
merely because the triumphant return of Ventidius is men- 
tioned by Plutarch, he must have supposed that he was 
writing a chronicle play. In this not improbable case, 
Antony and Cleopatra became a great, though diffusely- 
constructed tragedy, only because Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion was too intensely interested by the principal figures to 
allow him simply to dramatize the historical narrative. 
There is too much of Pompey and his friends: far more 
than is necessary to illustrate the confusions arising from 
Antony’s abandonment of duty. But Shakespeare’s power 
of characterization and his poetic force are at their height 
in this play. Octavius as an extremely fine foil to An- 
tony; and Enobarbus, who is almost a chorus, is one of 
Shakespeare’s best characterizations. There is nothing in 
Shakespeare finer than the last two acts, and the rise of 
this drama to a culmination of splendor is unique so far 
as Shakespeare is concerned.—SEccoMBE AND ALLEN, T'he 
Age of Shakespeare. 


THE MORAL 


In Antony and Cleopatra, it is proclaimed with a thou- 
sand tongues that self-indulgence and achievement are in- 
compatible—Gorrue, Shakespeare und kein Ende. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON At 


ANTONY, 
Ocravius Csar, | einer 
LeEpipus, 

Sextus Pomrrrus 

Domitivs ENoparsvs, 

VENTIDIUS, 

Eros, 

Scarvs, friends to Antony 
DERCETAS, 
DEMETRIUS, 
PHILO, 
McENAS, 
AGRIPPA, 
DoxaBeiya, 
Procuteivs, 
THYREUS, | 
GALLUS, | 
Mrwnas, 
Menecrates, \ friends to Sextus Pompeius 

VaRnRIvS, 

Taurus, lieutenant-gencral to Cesar 

Caninvivs, lieutenant-general to Antony 

Siurus, an officer in Ventidius’s army 

Evururontivs, an ambassador from Antony to Cesar 
ALEXAS, 

Marpbian, a eunuch, 
SELEUCUS, 
DiomenEs, 

A Soothsayer 

A Clown 


friends to Cesar 


attendants on Cleopatra 


CrropaTra, queen of Hgypt 
Ocravia, sister to Cesar, and wife to Antony 
CHARMIAN, 


} attendants on Cleopatra 
Tras, 


Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants 


Scene: In several parts of the Roman Empire 


SYNOPSIS 
By J. Exus Burpicx 


ACT I 


Antony has fallen before the charms of Cleopatra, queen . 
of Egypt and neglects wife and country for her, yielding 
himself to the voluptuous life of her court. News comes 
from Italy of the death of his deserted wife, Fulvia, and of 
an attack on that country by Sextus Pompeius. Antony 
rouses himself and hastens back to Rome. 


ACT II 


Antony makes his peace with the other triumvirs by ex- 
plaining that Pompeius’s attack on Italy was caused by 
Fulvia’s desire to have him return from Egypt and by 
marrying Octavia, sister to Octavius. Pompeius concludes 
a treaty with the triumvirs. 


ACT II 


Not long after Octavius wages new wars with Pompeius 
and imprisons Lepidus. Octavia is sent by Antony from 
their home in Athens to her brother to make peace but no 
sooner is she gone than Antony again yields to Cleopatra’s 
charms and journeys to Egypt. Octavius uses this wrong 
done his sister as an excuse for turning his forces against 
Antony. Their two fleets battle near Actium and the de- 
fection of the Egyptian admiral. gives Octavius the vic- 
tory. Antony offers to give up everything to Octavius if 
only allowed to live. his the victor refuses and Antony 
sends a message of defiance to him. 
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ACT IV 


Antony and Octavius now engage in a land battle. The 
first day’s fight is won by Antony but on the second day 
the Egyptian admiral yields to the Romans and other 
forces deserting him, Antony is defeated and loses his cour- 
age. He accuses Cleopatra of treachery and slays himself, 
dying in her presence. 


ACT V 


After Antony’s defeat and death the Egyptian queen 
determines to kill herself, especially since Octavius pur- 
poses that she be taken a prisoner to Rome to follow in 
his triumphal procession. She succeeds in her intention 
by causing an asp to bite her which had been brought to 
her in a basket of figs. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


ACT FIRST 
ScENE I 


Alexandria. A room in Cleopatra’s palace. 
Enter Demetrius and Philo. 


Phi. Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now 

turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 
And is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 
8. “Reneges” is an old word for renounce or refuse; here to be 
pronounced in two syllables, as if it were spelled renegues or reneys. 
The word is met with in an old poem called “Skelton Laureat upon 


the dolourous dethe of the moost honourable Erle of Northumber- 
lande”: 


“The commouns reneyed ther taxes for to pay 
Of them demanded and asked by the kinge.”—H. N. H. 
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Flourish. Enter Antony, Cleopatra, her ladies, 
the train, with Eunuchs fanning her. 


Look, where they come: 10 

Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 

Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

Ant. There’s beggary in the love that can be 

reckon’d. 
Cleo. I'll set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
Ant. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, 


new earth. 
Enter an Attendant. 
Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Ant. Grates me: the sum. 


Cleo. Nay, hear them, Antony: 
Fulvia perchance is angry; or, who knows 20 
If the scarce-bearded Cesar hath not sent 
His powerful mandate to you, “Do this, or this; 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that; 
Perform ’t, or else we damn thee.’ 


Ant. How, my love! 
Cleo. Perchance! nay, and most like: 


12. “The triple pillar”; one of the three pillars, ¢. e. the triumvirs. 
Antony ruled the eastern provinces of the empire; Octavius the 
western; Lepidus Italy.—C. H. H. 

16, “bourn”; boundary.—C. H. H. 

18. “Grates me: the sum.”; F. 1, “Grates me, the summe.”; Ff. 
2, 3, “Rate me, the summe.”; Rowe, “Rate me the sum.” ; Pope, “It 
grates me, Tell the sum.”; Capell, “’T grates me:—The sum.”; 
Steevens (1793), “’@rates me:—The sum.’—I. G. 


19. “them”; “news” was sometimes used as plural in Shakespeare’s 
time.—H. N. H. 
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You must not stay here longer, your dismission 

Is come from Cesar; therefore hear it, Antony. 

Where ’s Fulvia’s process? Cesar’s I would 
say? both? 

Call in the messengers. As I am Egypt’s 
queen, 

Thou blushest, Antony, and that blood of thine 

Is Cesar’s homager: else so thy cheek pee 
shame 

When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. The mes- 
sengers! 

Ant. Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall! Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus; when such a mutual pair 

[Embracing. 
And such a twain can do ’t, in which I bind, 
On pain of, punishment, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless. 

Cleo. Excellent falsehood! 40 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 

I ’li seem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himself. 

Ant. But stirr’d by Cleopatra. 
Now, for the love of Love and her soft hours, 

43, “but stirr’d”; that is, not unless stirred or inspired by Cleo- 
patra. Mason explains the passage thus: “Cleopatra means to 
say that Antony will act like himself, without regard to the man- 
dates of Cesar or the anger of Fulvia. To which he replies, ‘But 
stirr’d by Cleopatra,’ that is, Add if moved to it by Cleopatra.”— 

H. N. H. 


44, “for the love of Love”; that is, for the sake of the Queen of 
Love.—H. N. H. 
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Let ’s not confound the time with conference 
harsh: 

There ’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 

Without some pleasure now. What sport to- 
night? 

Cleo. Hear the ambassadors. 

Ant. Fie, wrangling queen 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; whose every passion fully strives 99 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired! 

No messenger but thine; and all alone 
To-night we ’ll wander through the streets and 
note 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 
Last night you did desire it. Speak not to us. 
[Haeunt Ant. and Cleo. with their train. 

Dem. Is Cesar with Antonius prized so slight? 

Phi. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony, 

He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Dem. I am full sorry 
That he approves the common liar, who 60 
Thus speaks of him at Rome: but I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy! 

[Hwveunt. 


50. “fully strives”; Mr. Collier’s second folio reads “fitly strives.” 
Fitly may be the better word; but the change is not needed, the 
sense being clear enough as it stands.—H. N. H. 

58. “that great property”; that peculiar greatness—C. H. H. 

60-61. “liar, who Thus speaks of him”; Pope reads “liar Fame, 
Who speaks him thus.”—I. G. 

Of course the common liar is Fame or Rumor.—H. N. H. 
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ScENE II 


The same. Another room. 
Enter Charmian, Iras, ‘Alexas, and a Soothsayer. 


Char. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most any 
thing Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas, 
where ’s the soothsayer that you praised so to 
the queen? O, that I knew this husband, 
which, you say, must charge his horns with 
garlands! 

Alex. Soothsayer! 

Sooth. Your will? 

Char. Is this the man? Is’t you, sir, that know 

things? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 10 
A little I can read. 

Alex. Show him your hand. 


Enter Enobarbus. 


Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. 

Char. Good sir, give me good fortune. 

Sooth. I make not, but foresee. 

Char. Pray then, foresee me one. 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you are. 

5. “charge’; Warburton and Southern MS. conj., adopted by 
Tbeobald; Ff., “change”; Jackson conj. “chain”; Williams conj. 
“*hang.”—I. G. 

The original reads “change his horns,” which Knight retains and 


explains it,—“Vary, give a different appearance to.” “Charge” is 
the reading generally agreed upon.—H. N. H. 
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Char. He means in flesh. 

Iras. No, you shall paint when you are old. 

Char. Wrinkles forbid! 20 

Alex. Vex not his prescience; be attentive. 

Char. Hush! 

Sooth. You shall be more beloving than beloved. 

Char. I had rather heat my liver with drinking. 

Alex. Nay, hear him. 

‘Char. Good now, some excellent fortune! Let 
me be married to three kings in a forenoon, 
and widow them all: let me have a child at 
fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry may do 
homage: find me to marry me with Octavius 30 
Cesar, and companion me with my mistress. 

Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom you serve. 

Char. O excellent! I love long life better than figs. 

Sooth. You have seen and proved a fairer former 

fortune : 
Than that which is to approach. 

Char. Then belike my children shall have no 
names: prithee, how many boys and wenches 
must I have? 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 


24, The liver being considered the seat of love, Charmian says 
she would rather heat her liver with drinking than with love’s fire. 
A heated liver was supposed to make a pimpled face.—H. N. H. 

28-29. “have a child at fifty”; ‘This,’ says Johnson, “is one of 
Shakespeare’s natural touches. Few circumstances are more flatter- 
ing to the fair sex, than breeding at an advanced period of life.”— 
EV SNARE. 

36. That is, prove bastards. Thus Launce, in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona: “That’s as much as to say bastard virtues, that 
indeed know not their fathers, and therefore have no names.’?— 
H. N. H. 
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And fertile every wish, a million. 40 

Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think none but your sheets are privy 
to your wishes. 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex, Well know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine and most of our fortunes to-night 
shall be—drunk to bed. 

Iras. 'There’s a palm presages chastity, if noth- 
ing else. 

Char. K’en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth 50 
famine. 

Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot sooth- 
say. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful 
prognostication, I cannot scratch mine ear. 
Prithee, tell her but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Iras. But how, but how? give me particulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 

Iras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than 6Q 
she? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you choose it? 

Iras. Not in my husband’s nose. 

Char. Our worser thoughts heavens mend! 
Alexas,—come, his fortune, his fortune! 

40. “fertile”; Warburton conj., adopted by Theobald; Ff., “fore- 

tell” and “foretel”’; Pope, “foretold”; Collier MS., “fruitful.’—I. G. 

41, That is, I acquit thee of being a witch. This has allusion to 
the common proverbial saying, “You'll never be burnt for a witch,” 


spoken to a silly person, who is indeed no conjurer.—H. N. H. 
66. ‘““Alexas,—come”; Theobald’s reading of the Folio text, where 
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O, let him marry a woman that cannot go, 
sweet Isis, I beseech thee! and let her die too, 
and give him a worse! and let worse follow 
worse, till the worst of all follow him laugh- 79 
ing to his grave, fifty-fold a cuckold! Good 
Isis, hear me this prayer, though thou deny 
me a matter of more weight; good Isis, I be- 
seech thee! 

Iras. Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer 
of the people! for, as it is a heart-breaking 
to see a handsome man loose-wived, so it is a 
deadly sorrow to behold a foul knave uncuck- 
olded: therefore, dear Isis, keep decorum, 
and fortune him accordingly! 80 

Char, Amen. 

Alex. Lo, now, if it lay in their hands to make 
me a cuckold, they would make themselves 
whores, but they ’ld do ’t! 

Eno. Hush! here comes Antony. 

Char. Not he; the queen. 


Enter Cleopatra. 


Cleo. Saw you my lord? 
Eno. No, lady. 


Cleo. Was he not here? 
Char. No, madam. 


Alewas is erroneously printed as though the name of the speaker.— 
EG: 

68. “Isis” divided with the other Egyptian deity Osiris all the 
qualities and attributes which belonged to the whole Roman pantheon. 
To pose as a second Isis was one of Cleopatra’s affectations.— 
(Ghd shel 

86, “Saw you my lord?”; so Ff. 2, 3,4; F. 1 reads “Saue you, my 
lord.”—I. G, 
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Cleo. He was disposed to mirth; but on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. Enobar- 


bus! 
Eno. Madam? 90 
Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where’s 
Alexas? 


Alex. Here, at your service. My lord approaches. 
Cleo. We will not look upon him: go with us. 
[EH veunt. 


Enter Antony with a Messenger and Attendants. 


Mess. Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 
Ant. Against my brother Lucius? 
Mess. Aye: 
But soon that war had end, and the time’s state 
Made friends of them, joining their force 
*gainst Cesar, 
Whose better issue in the war from Italy 
Upon the first encounter drave them. 
Ant. Well, what worst? 100 
Mess. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
Ant. When it concerns the fool or coward. On: 
Things that are past are done with me. ’Tis 
thus; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter’d. 
Mess. Labienus— 


94. “Fulvia thy wife’; Antony was Fulvia’s third husband; he 
divorced her in order to marry Cleopatra. Failing to incite Augus- 
tus Cesar against Antony, she joined with Antony’s brother Lucius 
against Augustus. She failed in all her intrigues, and finally died 
of a broken heart H. H. 

105-110. The arrangement of the text was first given by Steevens. 
—I. G. 
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This is stiff news—hath with his Parthian force 
Extended Asia from Euphrates, 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia and to Ionia, 
. Whilst— 
Ant. Antony, thou wouldst say,— 
Mess. O, my lord! 110 
Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the general 
tongue: 
Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome; 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my 
faults 
With such full license as both truth and malice 


Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth 
weeds 


115-117. “O, then . . . earing”; the proper meaning of “quick,” 
it scarce need be said, is living or alive. Here it seems to mean 
pregnant, prolific, in which sense it forms an apt and natural epithet 
for soil. Of course the mind is here compared to a fat and generous 
soil, which, if suffered to “lie still7’ if not stirred with the plow, 
shoots forth weeds; and the telling us plainly our faults is as the - 
“earing,” that is, the plowing, to make the soil productive of better 
things. Surely, nothing could well be more apposite and expressive 
than such a simile. But the old copies have winds here instead of 
“minds.” Every one much acquainted with proof-reading must know 
how apt w and m are to be misprinted for each other; and in these 
plays we have frequent instances of such misprinting. In this place 
Warburton changed winds to “minds,” and has been followed by 
divers later editors. Knight and Verplanck, however, retain winds, 
explaining it thus: “When do we ‘bring forth weeds?? In a heavy 
and moist season, when there are no ‘quick winds’ to mellow the 
earth, to dry up the exuberant moisture, to fit it for the plough. The 
Poet knew the old proverb of the worth of a bushel of March 
dust; but the ‘winds of March,’ rough and unpleasant as they are, 
he knew also produced this good. The ‘quick winds,’ then, are the 
voices which bring us true reports to put an end to our inaction. 
When these winds ‘lie still,” we ‘bring forth weeds.’ But the met- 
aphor is carried further: the winds have rendered the soil fit for 
the plough; but the knowledge of our own faults—ills—is the 
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When our quick minds lie still, and our ills told . 


us 
Is as our earing. Fare thee well awhile. 
Mess. At your noble pleasure. [ Hat. 


Ant. From Sicyon, ho, the news! Speak there! 
First Att. The man from Sicyon, is there such an 
one? 120 
Sec. Att. He stays upon your will. 
Ant. Let him appear. 
These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 
Or lose myself in dotage. 


Enter another Messenger. 


What are you? 
Sec. Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
Ant. Where died she? 
Sec. Mess. In Sicyon: 
Her length of sickness, with what else more se- 
rious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. 
[ Gives a letter. 
Ant. Forbear me. 
[Hait Sec. Messenger 
There ’s a great spirit gone! Thus did I desire 
AG: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again; the present pleasure, 130 
ploughing itself—the caring.” This is certainly ingenious, perhaps 
plausible; but it seems to us very strained and far-fetched, and 
savoring more of a commentator’s sense than of common sense. 
We therefore stick to the usual reading.—For this use of “earing,” 
see King bead IT, Act iii. se. 2—H. N. H. 
116. “minds”; Warburton conj., adopted by Hanmer; Ff. 1, 2, 


“windes” ; Collier conj. “wints.”—I. G. 
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By revolution lowering, does become 

The opposite of itself: she’s good, being gone; 

The hand could pluck her back that shoved her 
on. 

I must from this enchanting queen break off : 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 

My idleness doth hatch. How now! Enobar- 
bus! 


Re-enter Enobarbus. 


Eno. What’s your pleasure, sir? 

Ant. I must with haste from hence. 

Eno, Why then we kill all our women. We 
see how mortal an unkindness is to them; 140 
if they suffer our departure, death’s the 
word. 

Ant. I must be gone. 

Eno. Under a compelling occasion let women 
die: it were pity to cast them away for noth- 
ing; though, between them and a great 
cause, they should be esteemed nothing. 
Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of 

131. “by revolution lowering”; the pleasure of to-day, by revolu- 
tion of events and change of circumstances, often loses all its: value 
to us, and becomes to-morrow a pain. Mr. Collier’s second folio 
changes “revolution lowering” to reputation souring. Of course the 


image is of a wheel, which revolving, what is at the top to-day is at 
the bottom to-morrow.—H. N. H. 

133. “the hand”; Antony is referring to his own hand: “My hand 
would now pluck her back.”—H. N. H. 

134. “enchanting”; so F. 1; omitted in Ff. 2, 3, 4; Rowe reads 
“Mgyptian.”—I, G. 

144, “a compelling occasion”; Rowe’s emendation of Ff., “a com- 


pelling an occasion”; Nicholson conj. “so compelling an occasion,* 
&c.—I. G,. 
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this, dies instantly; I have seen her die 
twenty times upon far poorer moment: [ do 150 
think there is mettle in death, which com- 
mits some loving act upon her, she hath such 

a celerity in dying. 

Ant. She is cunning past man’s thought. 

Fino. Alack, sir, no; her passions are made of 
nothing but the finest part of pure love: we 
cannot call her winds and waters sighs and 
tears; they are greater storms and tempests 
than almanacs can report: this cannot be 
cunning in her; if it be, she makes a shower 160 
of rain as well as Jove. 

Ant. Would I had never seen her! 

Eno. O, sir, you had then left unseen a wonder- 
ful piece of work; which not to have been 
blest withal would have discredited your 
travel. 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno, Sir? 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Fulvia! 170 

Ant. Dead. 

Eno. Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sacri- 
fice. When it pleaseth their deities to take 
the wife of a man from him, it shows to man 
the tailors of the earth, comforting therein, 
that when old robes are worn out there are 
members to make new. If there were no 
more women but Fulvia, then had you in- 
deed a cut, and the case to be lamented: this 


151. “mettle”; vigor.—C. H. H. 
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grief is crowned with consolation; your old 180 
smock brings forth a new petticoat: and in- 
deed the tears live in an onion that should 
water this sorrow. 

Ant. The business she hath broached in the 
state cannot endure my absence. 

Eno. And the business you have broached here 
cannot be without you; especially that of 
Cleopatra’s, which wholly depends on your 
abode. 

Ant. No more light answers. Let our officers 190 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen 
And get her leave to part. For not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strongly speak to us, but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at home: Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cesar and commands 
The empire of the sea: our slippery people, ! 
Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 200 
Till his deserts are past, begin to throw 
Pompey the Great and all his dignities 
Upon his son; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 
For the main soldier: whose quality, going on, 


193, “leave”; the original has “love” instead of “leave.’ What 
should be the meaning of “love,” is hard to tell. The change was 
proposed long ago by Monck Mason, and is made in Mr. Collier's 
second folio.—H. N. H. 

203. Of Pompey the Great’s sons Oneus was killed at the battle 
of Munda, while Sextus, after fruitless attempts at supreme power, 
was defeated in a naval engagement by Octavius and Lepidus, and 
was finally executed by Antony’s orders about 35 B.C.—C. H. H. 
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The sides 0’ the world may danger. Much is 
breeding, 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life 
And not a serpent’s poison. Say, our pleasure, 
To such whose place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 210 
Eno. I shall do’t. [ Eveunt. 


SceneE III 


The same. Another room. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alexas. 


Cleo. Where is he? 
Char. I did not see him since. 
Cleo. See where he is, who’s with him, what he 
does: 
I did not send you: if you find him sad, 
Say I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick: quick, and return. 
[Heit Alewas. 
Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love him 
dearly, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 
Cleo. What should I do, I do not? 
207-208. “like the courser’s hair,” &c., alluding to the popular 
notion that horsehair put into water will turn into a snake or worm. 
7G, 


3. “I did not send you”; that is, go as of your own motion; as if 
I did not send you.—H. N. H. 
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Char. In each thing give him way, cross him in 


nothing. 
Cleo. Thou teachest like. a fool: the way to lose 
him. 10 


Char. Tempt him not so too far; I wish, forbear: 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 
But here comes Antony. 


Enter Antony. 
Cleo. I am sick and sullen. 
Ant. I am sorry to give breathing to my pur- 


pose,— 
Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian; I shall fall: 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it. 
Ant. Now, my dearest queen,— 
Cleo. Pray you, stand farther from me. 
Ant. What ’s the matter? 
Cleo. I know, by that same eye, there ’s some good 
news. 19 
What says the married woman? You may go: 
Would she had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are. 
Ant. 'The gods best know— 
Cleo. O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray’d! yet at the first 
I saw the treasons planted. 
Ant. Cleopatra,— 
Cleo. Why should I think you can be mine and 
true, 


Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 
20 
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Who have been false to Fulvia? Riotous mad- 
ness, 29 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing! 
Ant. Most sweet queen,— 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no color for your going, 
But bid farewell, and go: when you sued stay- 
ing, 
Then was the time for words: no going then; 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 
Bliss in our brows’ bent, none our parts so poor 
But was a race of heaven: they are so still, 
Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 
Art turn’d the greatest liar. 


Ant. How now, lady! 
Cleo. I would I had thy inches; thou shouldst 
know 40 
There were a heart in Egypt. 
Ant. Hear me, queen: 


The strong necessity of time commands 

Our services awhile; but my full heart 

Remains in use with you. Our Italy 

Shines o’er with civil swords: Sextus Pompeius 

Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 

Equality of two domestic powers 

Breed scrupulous faction: the hated, grown to 
strength, 

Are newly grown to love: the condemn’d Pom- 
pey, 


36. “our brows’ bent” is the bending or inclination of our brows. 
The brow is that part of the face which expresses most fully the 
mental emotions.—H. N. H. 

“parts”; qualities essential to our whole being.—C. H. H. 
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Rich in his father’s honor, creeps apace 56 

Into the hearts of such as have not thrived 

Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten; 

And quietness grown sick of rest would purge 

By any desperate change. My more particu- 
lar, 

And that which most with you should safe my 
going, 

Is Fulvia’s death. 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me 

freedom, 

It does from childishness: can Fulvia die? 

Ant. She’s dead, my queen: 

Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 60 
The garboils she awaked: at the last, best; 
See when and where she died. 

Cleo. O most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 

Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepared to know 
The purposes I bear, which are, or cease 
As you shall give the advice. By the fire 
That quickens Nilus’ slime, I go from hence 
Thy soldier, servant, making peace or war 70 
As thou affect’st. 

Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come; 

But let it be: I am quickly ill and well, 
57, Cleopatra means, “Though age could not exempt me from 
folly, at least it frees me from a childish and ready belief of every 


assertion. Is it possible that Fulvia is dead? I cannot believe it.” 
—H. N. H. 


72-13, “T am quickly ill and well, So Antony loves”; that is, such 
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So Antony loves. 


Ant. My precious queen, forbear; 
And give true evidence to his love, which stands 
An honorable trial. 


Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 
I prithee, turn aside and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 


Belong to Egypt: good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling, and let it look 
Like perfect honor. 
Ant. You ‘ll heat my blood: no more. 80 
Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 
Ant. Now, by my sword,— 
Cleo. And target. Still he mends; 
But this is not the best. Look, prithee, Char- 
mian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 
Ant. I'll leave you, lady. 


is Antony’s love; as fickle as my health; as quickly hot and cold, 
as I am sick and well. Some editions point the passage thus: “I 
am quickly ill, and well, so Antony loves.” Which gives the mean- 
ing, “provided, or if so he Antony loves.” This would imply a com- 
pliment to Antony. But he takes it as a reproach, as is clear from 
his meeting it with a remonstrance.—H. N. H. 

74. “evidence”; Mr. Collier’s second folio changes evidence to 
credence; and he is so confident the change is right as to affirm that 
“so it must be given in future.” Why, the whole idea of Antony’s 
speech is of a court of justice where his love is arraigned or put 
on trial; and he implies a charge upon Cleopatra of having borne 
false-witness against it. Of course, evidence is testimony. It wih. 
hardly do to talk about the authority of such corrections.—H. N. H. 

78. “to Egypt’; to me, the queen of Egypt——H. N. H. 

84. “Herculean”; “oblivion” is used for forgetfulness. She means, 
apparently, that her memory is as treacherous or deceitful as 
Antony; and he is so treacherous that she is all forgotten by him.— 
in Oneal s & 
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Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. 
Sir, you and I must part, but that ’s not rie 
Sir, you and I have loved, but there ’s not it: 
That you know well: something it is I would,- 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 90 
And I am all forgotten. 

Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself. 

Cleo. Tis sweating labor 
To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye well to you. Your honor calls you hence; _ 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 

And all the gods go with you! Upon your 


sword 
Sit laurel victory! and smooth success 100 
Be strew’d before your feet! 
Ant. Let us go. Come; 


Our separation so abides and flies, 

That thou residing here go’st yet with me, 
And I hence fleeting here remain with thee. 
Away! [Hveunt. 


91-92. An antithesis seems intended between royalty and subject: 
“But that I know you can be a queen, and that your royalty holds 
idleness in subjection to you, I should suppose you, from this idle 
discourse, to be the very genius of idleness itself.”—H. N. H. 

96-97. “That which becomes me is hateful to me, when not precious 
in your sight."—H. N. H. 
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ScenE IV 


Rome. Cesar’s house. 


Enter Octavius Cesar, reading a letter, Lepidus, 
and their train. 


Ces. You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 
It is not Czsar’s natural vice to hate — 
Our great competitor: from Alexandria 
This is the news: he fishes, drinks and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra, nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he: hardly gave audience, 


or 
Vouchsafed to think he had partners: you shall 
find there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 
Lep. I must not think there are 10 


Evils enow to darken all his goodness: 
His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night’s blackness, hereditary 
Rather than purchased, what he cannot change 
Than what he chooses. 
Ces. You are too indulgent. Let us grant it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to sit 
3. “Our’; Heath and Johnson conj., adopted by Singer; Ff., 
“One”; Hanmer, “A.”—I. G. 
12. “As the stars of heaven appear larger from the darkness of 


the night, so the faults of Antony seem enlarged by his goodness,.”— 
H. N. H. 
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And keep the turn of tippling with a slave, 

To reel the streets at noon and stand the buffet 

With knaves that smell of sweat: say this be- 
comes him,— > 21 

As his composure must be rare indeed 

Whom these things cannot blemish,—yet must 
Antony 

No way excuse his soils, when we do bear 

So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits and the dryness of his bones 

Call on him for ’t: but to confound such time 

That drums him from his sport and speaks as 
loud 

As his own state and ours, ’tis to be chid 30 

As we rate boys, who, being mature in knowl- 
edge, 

Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 

And so rebel to Judgment. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Lep. Here ’s more news. 
Mess. 'Thy biddings have been done; and every 
hour, 
Most noble Cesar, shalt thou have report 
How ’tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea; 
And it appears he is beloved of those 
22. “as”; Johnson conj. “and.”—I. G. 
25. “THis levity throws so much weight on us.”—H. N. H. 
28. “call on him”; that is, demand payment of him for it; or, it 


may be, visit him for it. Collier’s second folio changes “call to 
fall’; which is plausible, but not necessary.—H. N. H. 
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That only have fear’d Cesar: to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
Give him much wrong’d. 

Ces. I should have known no less: 40 
It had been taught us from the primal state, 
That he which is was wish’d until he were; 
And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth 

love, 
Comes dear’d by being lack’d. This common 
body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 

Mess. Cesar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the sea serve them, which they ear and 
wound 

With keels of every kind; many hot inroads 90 

They make in Italy; the borders maritime 

Lack blood to think on’t, and flush youth re- 
volt: 

No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 

Taken as seen; for Pompey’s name strikes more 

38. “that only have fear’d’; those whom fear, not love, made 
Cesar’s friends.”—H. N. H. 

Mr. Collier’s second folio changes “ports” to fleets; the only ad- 
vantage of which is, that it avoids the cacophony of “ports” and 
“reports.”—H. N. H. 

44, “comes dear’d”; the old copy reads, “Comes fear’d by being 
lack’d.” Warburton made the correction, which is necessary to the 
sense.—H. N. H. 

45. “flag”; the common yellow Iris.—C. H. H. 

46. “lackeying’; “lacquying”; Theobald’s correction, from Anon. 
MS.; Ff., “lacking”; Pope, “lashing”; Southern MS., “backing.”— 
I. G. 
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Act I. Se. iv. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY 


Than could his war resisted. 
Ces. Antony, 
Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 
_ Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought’st 


against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience 
more 60 


Than savages could suffer: thou didst drink 


56. “wassails’; Knight and Verplanck read vassals in this place, 
and explain it thus: “‘Leave thy lascivious vassals’ expresses 
Cesar’s contempt for Cleopatra and her minions, who were strictly 
the vassals of Antony, the Queen being one of his tributaries.” 
This is plausible, and pleads strongly for admission. Still we can- 
not quite yield to it, as it strikes quite from the drift and line of all 
that Cesar has been saying of Antony. Besides, it spoils the con- 
trast which Cesar seems to be aiming at here, between Antony as he 
is now, with his manhood melting away in the lap of voluptuous 
indulgence, and as he was at the former time referred to.—H. N. H. 

This superb speech is based upon the following passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Antonius, where the writer is relating what hap- 
pened after the death of Julius Cesar, but before the Triumvirate 
was formed: “Cicero, being the chiefest man of authority and 
estimation in the city, stirred up all men against Antonius, and 
sent Hircius and Pansa, then Consuls, to drive him out of Italy. 
These two Consuls, together with Cesar, who also had an army, 
went against Antonius, that besieged the city of Modena, and 
there overthrew him in battell; but both the Consuls were slain 
there. Antonius, flying upon this overthrow, fell into great misery 
al at once; but the chiefest want of al other, and that pinched him 
most, was famine. Howbeit, he was of such a strong nature, that 
by patience he would overcome any adversity; and the heavier 
fortune lay upon him, the more constant be shewed himselfe. And 
it was a wonderfull example to the souldiers to see Antonius, that 
was brought up in al finenesse and superfluity, so easily to drink 
puddle water, and to eate wild fruits and roots. And moreover 
it is reported, that even as they passed the Alpes they did eate 
the barkes of trees, and such beasts as never man tasted of their 
flesh before.”—H. N. H. 

59. “whom”; i, e, famine.—C. H. H. 
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The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then 
did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge; 
Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsedst. On the 
Alps 

It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on: and all this— 
It wounds thine honor that I speak it now— 
‘Was borne so like a soldier that thy cheek 70 
So much as lank’d not. 

Lep. "Tis pity of him. 

Ces. Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome: ’tis time we twain 
Did show ourselves i’ the field; and to that end 
Assemble we immediate council: Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 

Lep. To-morrow, Cesar, 
I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 
To front this present time. 

75, “Assemble we”; the original has “assemble me.” The misprint 
of me for we was easy; and in fact m and w were, as they still are, 
often put the one for the other. It seems to us nowise likely that 
Cesar would use me in such a connection. Nevertheless, me is 
retained by Knight and Verplanck, the former remarking upon it 
thus: “The modern reading is ‘assemble we’; and it is justified by 
the assertion that one equal is speaking to another. The com- 
mentators forget the contempt which Cesar had for Lepidus: they 
forget, too, the crouching humility of Lepidus himself.” But who 
told him, or how does he know, that they “forget” so many things 
which he has the wit to remember? We believe the change was 


made for some better reason, and that some better reason should 
be alleged for unmaking it.—H. N. H. 
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Act I. Se. v. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY 


Ces. Till which encounter, 
It is my business too. Farewell. 80 
Lep. Farewell, my lord: what you shall know 
meantime 


Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 
To let me be partaker. 


Ces. Doubt not, sir; 
I knew it for my bond. | Haveunt. 
ScENE V 


Alexandria. Cleopatra's palace. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 


Cleo. Charmian! 
Char. Madam? . 
Cleo. Ha, ha! 
Give me to drink mandragora. 
Char. Why, madam? 
Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 
Char. You think of him too much. 
Cleo. O, ’tis treason! 
Char. Madam, I trust, not so. 
Cleo. Thou, eunuch Mardian! 
Mar. What ’s your highness’ pleasure? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing; I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has: ’tis well for thee, 10 
he “mandragora”; a plant, of which the infusion was supposed to 
induce sleep. Thus in Adlington’s translation of The Golden Ass 
of Apuleius: “I gave him no poyson but a doling drink of mandra- 


goras, which is of such force, that it will cause any man to sleepe 
as though he were dead,.”—H. N. H. 
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That, being unseminar’d, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou affec- 
tions? 

Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 

Cleo. Indeed! 

Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing 
But what indeed is honest to be done: 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think 
What Venus did with Mars. 


Cleo. O Charmian, 
Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he, or 
sits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 20 


O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 
Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou 
movest ? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. He’s speaking now, 
Or murmuring, ‘Where’s my serpent of old 
Nile? 
For so he calls me: now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison. ‘Think on me, 
That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted 
Cesar, 29 
When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a monarch: and great Pompey 
Would stand and make his eyes grow in my 
brow; 
There would he anchor his aspect and die 
With looking on his life. 
33. “aspect”; ylance.—C. H. H. 
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Act I. Se. v. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY 


Enter Aleaxas. 


Alex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 

Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. 

How goes it with my brave Mark Antony? 

Alex. Last thing he did, dear queen, 

He kiss’d—the last of many doubled kisses— 40 
This orient pearl. His speech sticks in my 
heart. 

Cleo. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

‘Alex. ‘Good friend,’ quoth he, 
‘Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt sends 
This treasure of an oyster; at whose foot, 

To mend the petty present, I will piece 

Her opulent throne with kingdoms; all the east, 
Say thou, shall call her mistress.’ So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 


36-37. “medicine”; “gilded”; alluding to the philosopher’s stone, 
which by its touch converts base metal into gold. The alchemists call 
the matter, whatever it be, by which they perform transmutation a 
medicine.—H. N. H. 

48. “an arm-gaunt’; Ff., “an Arme-gaunt”; Hanmer, “an arm- 
girt”; Mason conj., adopted by Steevens, 1793, “a termagant’; 
Jackson conj. “a war-gaunt’; Boaden conj., adopted by Singer, “an 
arrogant”; Lettsom conj. “a rampaunt”; the latter ingenious emenda- 
tion certainly commends itself; unless “arm-gaunt”=“having lean 
fore-limbs.”—I. G. 

The original has, “an arme-gaunt steed,” which presents an in- 
extricable puzzle, and has proved a wit-graveller to the critics. The 
only explanation given of it, that can look probability in the face, 
is Warburton’s: “Worn lean and thin by much service in war.” 
But, if the horse were worn so horribly, it does not well appear 
how he should go it so high in the neighing line, unless he were 
bawling for food. Sir Thomas Hanmer proposed arm-girt, which is 
also found in Mr. Collier’s second folio, and is approved by Mr. 
Dyce. Of course its meaning is, girt with arms, or with armor. 
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Who neigh’d so high, that what I would have 

spoke 

Was beastly dumb’d by him. 

Cleo. What, was he sad or merry? 50 
Alex. Like to the time o’ the year between the ex- 
tremes 

Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 
Cleo. O well divided disposition! Note him, 

Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man; but 

note him: 

He was not sad, for he would shine on those 

That make their looks by his; he was not merry, 

Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 

In Egypt with his joy; but between both. 

O heavenly mingle! Be’st thou sad or merry, 

The violence of either thee becomes, 60 

So does it no man else. Met’st thou my posts? 
Alex. Aye, madam, twenty several messengers: 

Why do you send so thick? 

Cleo. Who’s born that day 

When I forget to send to Antony, 

Shall die a beggar. Ink and paper, Charmian. 
Monck Mason proposed “a termagant steed,” which was adopted 
with high commendation by Steevens. Arrogant was proposed by 
Mr. Boaden. As formerly written, arrogaunt, it might easily be 
misprinted arme-gaunt. And it has this advantage over termagant, 
that it requires the original article an before it, instead of a. 
Besides, termagant means furious; while arrogant, answering to the 
Latin ferox, is fierce, proud. The epithet, besides having good 
authority, is certainly a noble and fitting one for the place, and 
is accordingly preferred by Singer and Verplanck.—H. N. H. 

50. “beastly”; Hanmer, “beast-like”; Collier MS., “boastfully’”; 
Becket conj. “basely.”—I. G. 


That is, was in a beastly manner made dumb by him; dumb being 
here used as a verb.—H. N. H. 
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Act I. Se. v. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY 


Welcome, my good Alexas. Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cesar so? 

Char. O that brave Cesar! 

Cleo. Be choked with such another emphasis! 
Say, the brave Antony. 

Char. The valiant Cesar! 

Cleo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 70 
If thou with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men. 


Char. By your most gracious pardon, 
I sing but after you. 
Cleo. My salad days, 


When I was green in judgment: cold in blood, 
To say as I said then! But come, away; 

Get me ink and paper: 

He shall have every day a several greeting, 

Or I’ll unpeople Egypt. [Ewveunt. 
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ACT SECOND 
ScEnE I 


Messina. Pompey’s house. 


Enter Pompey, Menecrates, and Menas, in warlike 
manner, 


Pom. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 
Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 
Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we sue for. 
Mene. We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise pow- 
ers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
Pom. I shall do well: 
The people love me, and the sea is mine; 9 
My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to the full. Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors: Cesar gets money 
where 


10. “powers are crescent”; Theobald reads “pow’r’s a crescent”; 
Becket conj. “power is crescent”; Anon. conj. “power’s a-crescent.” 
G 
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Act II. Se. i. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY: 


He loses hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flatter’d, but he neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. 
Men. . Cesar and Lepidus 

Are in the field: a mighty strength they carry. 
Pom. Where have you this? ’tis false. 


Men. From Silvius, sir. 
Pom. He dreams: I know they are in Rome to- 

gether, 
Looking for Antony. But all the charms of 
love, 20 


Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite; 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honor 
Even till a Lethe’d dullness! 


Enter V arrius. 


How now, Varrius! 
Var. This is most certain that I shall deliver: 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected: since he went from Egypt ’tis 30 


21. “waned lip” is pale or faint colored lip; a lip that shows 
age or sickness; waned being a participle of the verb wane. Cleo- 
patra has spoken of the waning of her beauty: “Think on me, that 
am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black, and wrinkled deep in 
time!” Mr. Dyce quotes an apt though comic passage from 
Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth: “Oh, ruby lips, love hath to you been 
like wine-vinegar; now you look wan and pale, lips’ ghosts ye are.” 
There were no occasion for so much note, but that Mr. Collier would 
read wand-lip, as if Cleopatra’s lip were a wand, and had magic in it. 
The context plainly requires the sense of waned.—H. N. H. 

27. “till? was formerly used for to—H. N. H. 
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A space for farther travel. 

Pom. I could have given less matter 
A better ear. Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d his 

helm 

For such a petty war: his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain: but let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 
The ne’er-lust-wearied Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope 
Cesar and Antony shall well greet together: 
His wife that ’s dead did trespasses to Cesar; 40 
His brother warr’d upon him; although, I think, 
Not moved by Antony. 

Pom. I know not, Menas, 
How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were ’t not that we stand up against them all, 
*Twere ,ceonant they should square between 

themsel ’es; 

For they h.ve entertained cause enough 
To dra-v th ‘* swords: but how ‘he fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 
Be ’t as cur gods will have ’t! It only stands 50 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 
Come, Menas. [| Hwveunt. 


35. “rear the higher our opinion’; deem our reputation the 
greater.—C. H. H. 
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Act. II. Sc. ii. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY 


ScENE II 


Rome. The house of Lepidus. 
Enter Enobarbus and Lepidus. 


Lep. Good Enobarbus, ’tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your cap- 
tain 
To soft and gentle speech. 
Eno. I shall entreat him 
To answer like himself: if Czesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cesar’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 
I would not shave ’t to-day. 


Lep. Tis not a time 
For private stomaching. 
Eno. Every time 


Serves for the matter that is then born in ’t. 10 
Lep. But small to greater matters must give way. 
Eno. Not if the small come first. 

Lep. Your speech is passion: 

But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 

The noble Antony. 


Enter Antony and Ventidius. 
Eno. And yonder, Cesar. 
E'nter Cesar, Maecenas, and Agrippa. 


8. “would not shave”; that is, I would meet him undressed, with- 
out any show of respect.—H. N. H. 
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Ant. If we compose well here, to Parthia: 
Hark, Ventidius. 
Ces. I do not know, 
Mecenas; ask Agrippa. 
Lep. Noble friends, 
That which combined us was most great, and let 
not 
A leaner action rend us. What’s amiss, 
May it be gently heard: when we debate 20 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds: then, noble part- 
ners, 
The rather for I earnestly beseech, 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest 
terms, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter. 
Ant. Tis spoken well. 
Were we before our armies and to fight, 
I should do thus. [ Flourish. 
Ces. Welcome to Rome. 
Ant. Thank you. 
Ces. Sit. 
Ant. Sit, sir. 
Ces. Nay, then. 
Ant. I learn, you take things ill which are not so, 
Or being, concern you not. 
Ces. I must be laugh’d at, 30 
If, or for nothing or a little, I 
Should say myself offended, and with you 
Chiefly i’ the world; more laugh’d at, that I 
should 
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Act II. Se. ii. TRAGEDY OF ANTONY 


Once name you derogately, when to sound your 
name 
it not concern’d me. 

Ant. My being in Egypt, Cesar, 
What was ’t to you? 

Ces. No more than my residing here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: yet, if you there 
Did practice on my state, your being in Egypt 
Might be my question. 

Ant. How intend you, practised? 40 

Ces. You may be pleased to catch at mine intent 
By what did here befal me. Your wife and 

brother , 
Made wars upon me, and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 
Ant. You do mistake your business; my brother 
never 
Did urge me in his act: I did inquire it, 
And have my learning from some true reports 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not 
rather 
Discredit my authority with yours, 
And make the wars alike against my stomach, 50 
Having alike your cause? of this my letters 


Before did satisfy you. If you’ll patch a 
quarrel, 


| 44, “Was theme for you,” é. e. “had you for its theme’; Johnson 
tonj. “Had theme from you”; Collier (ed. 2), “For theme was you”; 
Staunton conj. “Had you for theme”; Orson conj. “Was known for 
yours,’ &e.—I. G. 

45-46. “never did urge me”; that is, never urged my name as a 
pretense for the war.—H. N. H. 

52-54. “If you'll patch . . . this”; that is, “If you'll patch a 
quarrel, it must not be with this, as here the matter you are making 
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As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It must not be with this. 

Ces. You praise yourself 
By laying defects of judgment to me, but 
You patch’d up your excuses. 

‘Ant. Not so, not so; 

I know you could not lack, I am certain on ’t, 

Very necessity of this thought, that I, 

Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he 
fought, 59 

Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars 

Which fronted mine own peace. As for my 
wife, 

I would you had her spirit in such another: 

The third o’ the world is yours, which with a 
snaffle 

You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

Eno. Would we had all such wives, that the 
men might go to wars with the women! 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cesar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet: for that you must 70 
But say, I could not help it. 

Ces. I wrote to you 
When rioting in Alexandria; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 

it with is whole; there is no flaw, no ground of quarrel, in it.” 

Whole is opposed to patch. The passage not being understood, all 

modern editions from Rowe’s till Knight’s have interpolated a nega- 


tive, thus: “As matter whole you have not to make it with”; to the 
great harming of both meter and sense.—H. N. H. 
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Ant. Sir, 
He fell upon me ere admitted: then 
Three kings I had newly feasted and did want 
Of what I was i’ the morning: but next day 
I told him of myself, which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife; if we contend, 80 
Out of our question wipe him. 

Ces. You have broken 
The article of your oath, which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

Lep. Soft, Cesar! 

Ant. No, Lepidus, let him speak: 

The honor is sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But on, Cesar; 


The article of my oath. 
Ces. To lend me arms and aid when I required 
them; 
The which you both denied. 
‘Ant. Neglected rather, 
And then when poison’d hours had bound me 
up 90 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I 
may, 


Ill play the penitent to you: but mine honesty 


78. “I told him Ns sf “I told him the condition I was in at 
his coming.” —H. 

85. Mason Rae and rightly, we think, that the force of now 
does not fall with talks, but with is sacred; “the point of honour, 
which he talks on, is sacred with me now, however negligent, or 
untrue to my oath I may have been then.” He accordingly ex- 
cuses his fault, asks pardon, and tenders reparation.—H. N. H. 

87. “article”; particulars.—C. H. H. 
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Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my 
power 
Work without it. Truth is that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honor 
To stoop in such a case. 
Lep. "Tis noble spoken. 
Mec. If it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefs between ye: to forget them quite 100 
Were to remember that the present need 
Speaks to atone you. 
Lep. Worthily spoken, Mecenas. 
Eno. Or, if you borrow one another’s love for 
the instant, you may, when you hear no 
more words of Pompey, return it again: 
you shall have time to wrangle in when you 
have nothing else to do. 
Ant. Thou art a soldier only: speak no more. 
Eno. That truth should be silent I had almost 


forgot. 110 
Ant. You wrong this presence; therefore speak no 
more. 


Eno. Go to, then; your considerate stone. 

Ces. I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech; for ’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions 
So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 

93-94. “nor my power work without it’; “nor my greatness work 
without mine honesty.”—H. N. H. 

112. “your considerate stone,” i. e. “I am silent as a stone”; Heath 
conj. “your confederates love’; Johnson, “your considerate ones”; 
Blackstone conj. “your consideratest one,’ &e., &c.—I. G. 
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What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to 
edge . 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 
Agr. Give me leave, Cesar. 
Ces. Speak, Agrippa. 
Agr. Thou hast a sister by the mother’s side, 120 
Admired Octavia: great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 
Ces. Say not so, Agrippa: 
If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserved of rashness. 
Ant. I am not married, Cesar: let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 
Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife; whose beauty claims 130 
No worse a husband than the best of men, 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
That which none else can utter. By this mar- 
riage 
All little jealousies which now seem great, 
And all great fears which now import their 
dangers, 
Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 
Where now half tales be truths: her love to both 
Would each to other and all loves to both 
124, A rather obscure and awkward expression; but the meaning 
seems to be,—“Your proposal, if Cleopatra had been by to hear 
it, had well deserved the reproof of rashness.” Collier’s second 
folio has “for rashness,” which gives the same sense. The original 


has proof instead of reproof. The emendation is Warburton’s, and 
is universally received.—H. N. H. 
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Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke, 
For ’tis a studied, not a present thought, 140 
By duty ruminated. 

Ant. Will Cesar speak? 

Ces. Not till he hears how Antony is touch’d 
With what is spoke already. 

Ant. . What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would say, ‘Agrippa, be it so,’ 
To make this good? 


Ces. The power of Cesar, and 
His power unto Octavia. 
Ant. May I never 


To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment! Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and from this hour 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves 150 
And sway out great designs! 

Ces. There is my hand. 
A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly: let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts; and never 
Fly off our loves again! 

Lep. Happily, amen! 

Ant. J did not think to draw my sword ’gainst 

Pompey; 

For he hath laid strange courtesies and great 
Of late upon me: I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report; 
At heel of that, defy him. 

Lep. Time calls upon’s: 160 
Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 
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Ant. Where lies he? 

Ces. About the Mount Misenum. 

Ant. What ’s his strength 
By land? 


Ces. Great and i increasing: but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 
Ant. So is the fame. 
Would we had spoke together! Haste we for 
it: 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talk’d of. 


Ces. With most gladness; 
And do invite you to my sister’s view, 170 
Whither straight I “ll lead you. 

Ant. Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 
Lep. Noble Antony, 


Not sickness should detain me. 
[Flourish. Ewxeunt Cesar, Antony, and Lepidus. 
Mec. Welcome from Egypt, sir. 
Eno. Half the heart of Cesar, worthy Mecenas! 
My honorable friend, Agrippa! 
Agr. Good Enobarbus! 
Mec. We have cause to be glad that matters 
are so well digested. You stayed well by ’t 
in Egypt. 180 
Fino. Aye, sir; we did sleep day out of counte- 
nance, 
And made the night light with drinking. 
Mec. Hight wild-boars roasted whole at a 
breakfast, and but twelve persons there; is 
this true? 
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Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had 
much more monstrous matter of feast, which 
worthily deserved noting. 

Mec. She’s a most triumphant lady, if report 
be square to her. 190 

Eno. When she first met Mark Antony, she 
pursed up his heart, upon the river of Cyd- 
nus. 

Agr. There she appeared indeed, or my re- 
porter devised well for her. 

Eno. I will tell you. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars 
were silver, 


196. The reader may be pleased to compare Dryden’s description 
with that of Shakespeare: 


“Her galley down the silver Cydnus row’d 

The tackling, silk, the streamers wav’d with gold, 

The gentle winds were lodg’d in purple sails: 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac’d, 
Where she, another seaborn Venus, lay.— 

She lay, and leant her cheek upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 

As if, secure of all beholders’ hearts, 

Neglecting she could take ’em: Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds 

That play’d about her face: But if she smild, 

A darting glory seem’d to blaze abroad 

That man’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object: To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time; and while they play’d, 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

And both to thought. ’I'was heaven, or somewhat more; 
For she so charm’d all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice.”—H. N. H. 
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Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke and 
made 200 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own per- 
son, 

It beggar’d all description: she did lie 

In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold of tissue, 

O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork nature: on each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupitls, 

With divers-color’d fans, whose wind did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 

And what they undid did. 

Agr. O, rare for Antony! 210 
Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adornings: at the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft 
hands, 

That yarely fraine the office. From the barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 

Her people out upon her; and Antony, 

Enthroned i’ the market-place, did sit alone, 220 

Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 


211, “Nereides”; the nymphs of the sea who attended upon Nep- 
tune.—C, H. H. 

213. “and made their bends adornings”; i. e. “and made their 
very act of obeisance an improvement on their beauty” (Steevens) ; 
the passage has been variously interpreted, but this seems the 
simplest solution.—I. G. 

214, “tackle”; treated as a plural noun in the First Folio— 
OAs Bal s 
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Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

Agr. Rare Egyptian! 

Eno. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper: she replied, 
It should be better he became her guest, 
Which she entreated: our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘No’ woman heard 


speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast, 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart 230 
For what his eyes eat only. 
Agr. Royal wench! 


She made great Cesar lay his sword to bed: 
He plow’d her, and she cropp’d. 

Eno. I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street; 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and 

panted, 
That she did make defect perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 

Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 

Eno. Never; he will not: 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 240 
Her infinite variety: other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies: for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 

Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 

230. “ordinary”; the public dinner at Elizabethan eating-houses.— 
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The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him. 
Agr. Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 249 
Whilst you abide here. 
Eno. Humbly, sir, I thank you. [Hweunt. 


ScenE III 


The same. Cesar’s house. 


Enter Antony, Cesar, Octavia between them, and 
Attendants. 


Ant. The world and my great office will sometimes 
Divide me from your bosom. 

Octa. All which time 
Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 

Ant. Good night, sir. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report: 

I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 
lady. 
Good night, sir. 
Ces. Good night. [Heeunt all but Antony. 


Enter Soothsayer. 
Ant. Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt? 


3. “my prayers”; Rowe reads “in prayers”; Collier MS., “with 
prayers.”—I. G, 
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Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, nor 


you thither! i 
Ant. If you can, your reason? 
Sooth. I see it in 


My motion, have it not in my tongue: but yet 
Hie you to Egypt again. 
Ant. Say to me, 
Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Cesar’s or 
mine? ; 
Sooth. Cesar’s. 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 
Thy demon, that thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 20 
Where Cesar’s is not; but near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower’d: therefore 
Make space enough between you. 
Ant. | Speak this no more. 
Sooth. To none but thee; no more but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game, 
Thou art sure to lose; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds: thy luster thick- 
ens, 
When he shines by: I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him, 
22. “a fear’; Collier (ed. 2), Thirlby conj., “afeard”; S. Walker 
conj. “afear.”—I. G. 
Alluding, no doubt, to a personage called Wear in some of the old 
Moralities. We meet with a similar allusion in Troilus and Cressida, 
Act iii. se. 2: “O! let my lady apprehend no fear: in all Cupid’s 


pageant there is presented no such monster.”’—H. N. H. 


24, “when”; elliptical for the phrase “at the time when I speak.” 


27. “luster thickens”; so in Macbeth, “light thickens.”—H. N. H. 
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But he away, ’tis noble. 

Ant. Get thee gone: 30 
Say to Ventidius I would speak with him. 

[Hait Soothsayer. 

He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap, 
He hath spoken true: the very dice obey him, 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he speeds; 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine 
When it is all to nought, and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop’d, at odds. I will to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
I’ the east my pleasure lies. 


Enter Ventidius. 


O, come, Ventidius, 40 
You must to Parthia: your commission ’s ready ; 
Follow me, and receive ’t. [ Hweunt. 


30. “he away, ’tis’; Pope’s emendation of F. 1, “he alway ’tis”; 
Ff. 2, 3, 4, “he alway is.’—I. G. 

37. “quails” ; the ancients used to match quails as we match cocks. 
Julius Pollux relates that a circle was made in which the birds were 
placed, and he whose quail was first driven out of this circle lost 
the stake. We are told by Mr. Marsden that the Sumatrans prac- 
tice these quail combats. The Chinese have always been extremely 
fond of quail fighting. Mr. Douce has given a print, from an ele- 
gant Chinese miniature painting, which represents some ladies en- 
gaged at this amusement, where the quails are actually inhooped.—- 
H. N. H. 

38. “inhoop’d,’ i, e. enclosed in a hoop; Hanmer, “in-coop’d’; 
Seward conj., adopted by Capell, “in whoop’d-at.”—I. G. 
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ScENE IV 


The same. A street. 
Enter Lepidus, Mecenas, and Agrippa. 


Lep. Trouble yourselves no further: pray you, 
hasten 
Your generals after. 

Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will e’en but kiss Octavia, and we ’ll follow. 

Lep. Till I shall see you in your soldier’s dress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 

Mec. We shail, 
As I conceive the journey, be at the Mount 
Before you, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your way is shorter ; 

My purposes do draw me much about: 
You 7] win two days upon me. 


Mec. * 
a Sir, good success! 
Lep. Farewell. [Haeunt, 10 


ScENE V 


Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alewas. 


Cleo. Give me some music; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 


All. The music, ho! 
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Cleo. Let it alone; let’s to billiards: come, Char- 
mian. 
Char. My arm is sore: best play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d © 
As with a woman. Come, you ’ll play with me, 
sir? 
Mar. As well as I can, madam. 
Cleo. And when good will is show’d, though *t come 
too short, 
The actor may plead pardon. Ill none now: 
Give me mine angle; we ’ll to the river: there, 10 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes; my bended hook shall 
pierce 
Their slimy jaws, and as I draw them up, 
I "ll think them every one an Antony, 
And say ‘Ah, ha! you ’re caught.’ 


Char. "Twas merry when 
You wager’d on your angling: when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 


3. “let’s to billiards”; “An anachronism,” say the critics; “billiards 
were not known to the ancients.” But how do they know this? Late 
researches have shown that many things were in use in old Egypt, 
which, afterwards lost, have been re-invented in modern times. 
But Shakespeare did not know this? Doubtless, not; but then he 
knew that by using a term familiar to his audience he should lead 
their thoughts to what has always followed in the train of luxury 
and refinement. Suppose he had been so learned and withal such 
a slave to his learning, as to use a term signifying some game 
which the English people never had heard of. Which were the 
greater anachronism?—H. N. H. 

12. “tawny-finn’d”; Theobald’s emendation of Ff., “Tawny-fine”; 
Rowe reads “Tawny-fin.”—I. G. 
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Cleo. That time—O times !— 
I laugh’d him out of patience, and that night 
I laugh’d him into patience: and next morn, 20 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan. 


Enter a Messenger. 


O, from Italy! 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 
Mess. Madam, madam,— 
Cleo, Antonius dead! If thou say so, villain, 
Thou kill’st thy mistress: but well and free, 
If thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss: a hand that kings 


Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 30 
Mess. First, madam, he is well. 
Cleo. Why, there ’s more gold. 


But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well: bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 

Mess. Good madam, hear me. 


23. “Philippan”; the battle of Philippi being the greatest action 
of Antony’s life, it was an adroit piece of flattery to name his 
sword from it.—H. N. H. 

24, “ram”; so in all the old copies. Many modern editions sub- 
stitute rain for ram, as being more congruous with fruitful and 
barren, and, in confirmation, quote from Timon,—“Rain sacrificial 
whisperings in his ear.” But ram may have a meaning equally con- 
gruous with fruitful and barren. Besides, the word is spelled ramme 
in the original, so that it could hardly be a misprint for rain.— 
HAN: JE. 

36-39. We here stick to the wording and pointing of the original. 
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Cleo. Well, go to, I will; 
But there ’s no goodness in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful,—so tart a favor 
To trumpet such good tidings! If not well, 
Thou shouldst come like a Fury crown’d with 
snakes, 40 
Not like a formal man. 
Mess. Will ’t please you hear me? 
Cleo. I have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak’st: 
Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Cesar, or not captive to him, 
I ’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 


Mess. Madam, he’s well. 

Cleo. Well said. 
Mess. And friends with Cesar. 

Cleo. Thou ’rt an honest man. 


Mess. Cesar and he are greater friends than ever. 
Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 
Mess. But yet, madam,— 
Cleo. I do not like “But yet,’ it does allay 50 
The good precedence; fie upon ‘But yet’! 
‘But yet’ is a jailer to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. Prithee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together: he’s friends with 
Cesar, 
Divers modern editions give the passage thus, to the great mar- 
ring of the sense: 


“Well, go to, I will; 
But there’s no goodness in thy face: If Antony 
Be free and healthful,—why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings?”—H. N. H. 
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In state of health, thou say’st, and thou say’st, 
free. 
Mess. Free, madam! no; I made no such report: 
He’s bound unto Octavia. 
Cleo. For what good turn? 
Mess. For the best turn i’ the bed. 
Cleo. I am pale, Charmian. 
Mess. Madam, he’s married to Octavia. 60 
Cleo. The most infectious pestilence upon thee! 
[Strikes him down. 
Mess. Good madam, patience. 
Cleo. What say you? Hence. 
[Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain! or I ’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I ‘ll unhair thy head: 
[She hales him up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in 
brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 
Mess. Gracious madam, 
I that do bring the news made not the match. 
Cleo. Say ’tis not so, a province I will give thee 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou 
hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage, 70 
And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 
Mess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. 
[Draws a knife, 
Mess. Nay, then [ ’Il run, 
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What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 
[Eait. 
‘Char. Good madam, keep yourself within yourself: 
The man is innocent. ° 
Cleo. Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt. 
Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents! Call the slave again: 
Though I am mad, I will not bite him: call. 80 
Char. He is afeard to come. 
Cleo. I will not hurt him. 
[Eait Charmian. 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. 


Re-enter Charmian and Messenger. 


Come hither, sir. 
Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news: give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues, but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 


Mess. I have done my duty. 
Cleo. Is he married? 
I cannot hate thee worser, than I do, 90 
If thou again say ‘Yes.’ 
Mess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thou hold there 
still? 
Mess. Should I lie, madam? 
Cleo. O, I would thou didst, 


So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
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A cistern for scaled snakes! Go get thee 
hence: 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is mar- 
ried ? 
Mess. I crave your highness’ pardon. 
Cleo. He is married? 
Mess. Take no offense that I would not offend 
you: 
To punish me for what you make me do 100 
Seems much unequal: he’s married to Octavia. 
Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave of 


thee, 
That art not what thou rt sure of! Get thee 
hence: 
The merchandise which thou hast brought from 
Rome 
Are'all too dear for me: lie they upon thy hand, 
And be undone by ’em! [Hait Messenger. 
Char. Good your highness, patience. 


Cleo. In praising Antony, I have dispraised Cesar. 

Char. Many times, madam. 

Cleo. I am paid for ’t now. 
Lead me from hence; 


96. “Narcissus” was a beautiful youth of Boeotia, who killed him- 
self from vexation at his inability to approach his own reflection in 
a fountain. His blood was changed into the flower which is still 
called after him.—C. H. H. 

103. “That art not what thowrt sure of!’; Hanmer, “That say’st 
but what thowrt sure of”; Johnson conj. “That art—not what?— 
Thowrt sure on’t,’ &c.; perhaps the words of the text mean “that 
art not the evil thing of which thou art so certain”; other inter- 
pretations have been advanced.—l. G. 

(with irony) that art innocent, forsooth, of offense, yet sure to 
offend !—C. H. H. 
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I faint: O Iras, Charmian! ’tis no matter. 110 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 

Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination; let him not leave out 

The color of her hair: bring me word quickly. 
[Hait Alewxas. 

Let him for ever go: let him not—Charmian, 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other way’s a Mars. [T'o Mardian] Bid 

you Alexas 
Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, Char- 


mian, 
But do not speak to me. Lead me to my 
chamber. [E'veunt. 


ScenE VI 


Near Misenum. 


Flourish. Enter Pompey and Menas from one 
side, with drum and trumpet: at another, 
Cesar, Antony, Lepidus, Enobarbus, 
Mecenas, with Soldiers marching. 


Pom. Your hostages I have, so have you mine; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 
Ces. Most meet 


115. Cleopatra is now talking in broken sentences, not of the mes- 
senger, but of Antony.—H. N. H. 

116. “Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon,” alluding to 
the old “perspective” pictures showing one picture from one point 
of view, another from another standpoint.—I. G. 
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That first we come to words; and therefore have 
we 

Our written purposes before us sent; 
Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 
If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth 
That else must perish here. 

Pom. To you all three, 
The senators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods, I do not know 10 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 
Having a son and friends; since Julius Cesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 
There saw you laboring for him. What was ’t 
That moved pale Cassius to conspire, and what 
Made the all-honor’d honest Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous 

freedom, 

To drench the Capitol, but that they would 
Have one man butaman? And that is it 19 
Hath made me rig my navy, at whose burthen 
The anger’d ocean foams; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful 


Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 
Ces. Take your time. 
Ant. Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy 
sails; 
12-14. “since Julius Casar . . . him’; there is some obscurity 


here, which may be removed thus: “Julius Cesar, after his death, 
saw you his son and friends labouring for his revenge at Philippi 
therefore I know no reason why my father should want revengers. 
as he has also a son and friends surviving him.’—H. N. H. 
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Well speak with thee at sea: at land, thou 
know’st 
How much we do o’ercount thee. 

Pom. ' At land indeed 
Thou dost o’ercount me of my father’s house: 
But since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in ’t as thou mayst. 

Lep. Be pleased to tell us— 
For this is from the present—how you take 30 
The offers we have sent you. 

Ces. There ’s the point. 

Ant. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embraced. 


Ces. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pom. You have made me offer 


Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome; this ’greed upon, 
To part with unhack’d edges and bear back 
Our targes undinted. 

Ces. 


Ant. That ’s our offer. 
Lep. 


28. The naughty custom, here referred to, of the cuckoo is ex- 
plained in 1 Henry IV, Act v. se. 1. In this speech, “o’ercount” is 
used equivocally, implying that Antony has overreached as well 
as outnumbered him. Antony had in fact worked himself into the 
possession of the house of Pompey’s father. Thus in North’s Plu- 
tarch: “Antonius asked him, And where shall we suppe? ‘There,’ 
said Pompey; and shewed him his admirall gallie, which had sixe 
bankes of oares: “That, said he, is my fathers house they have left 
me.” He spake it to taunt Antonius, because he had his fathers 
house, that was Pompey the Great.”—H. N. H. 
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Pom. Know then, 40 
I came before you here a man prepared 
To take this offer: but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience: though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
When Cesar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 

Ant. I have heard it, Pompey, 
And am well studied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. 

Pom. Let me have your hand: 

I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 950 

Ant. The beds i’ the east are soft; and thanks to 

you, 
That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither ; 
For I have gain’d by ’t. 


Ces. Since I saw you last, 
There is a change upon you. 
Pom. Well, I know not 


What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face; 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 
To make my heart her vassal. 
Lep. Well met here. 
Pom. I hope so, Lepidus. Thus we are agreed: 
I crave our composition may be written 
And seal’d between us. 
Ces. That ’s the next to do. 60 
Pom. We'll feast each other ere we part, and let ’s 
Draw lots who shall begin. 
55. A metaphor from making marks or lines in casting accounts 


in arithmetic—H. N. H. 
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Ant. That will I, Pompey. 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: 

But, first or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 

Shall have the fame. . I have heard that Julius 

Cesar 

Grew fat with feasting there. 
Ant. You have heard much. 
Pom. I have fair meanings, sir. 
Ant. And fair words to them. 
Pom. Then so much have I heard: 

And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 
Eno. No more of that: he did so. 


Pom. What, I pray you? 70 
Eno. A certain queen to Cesar in a mattress. 
Pom. I know thee now: how farest thou, soldier? 


Eno. Well; 
And well am like to do, for I perceive 


Four feasts are toward. 


Pom. Let me shake thy hand; 
I never hated thee: I have seen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behavior. 


71. The incident here alluded to is related in Plutarch’s Life of 
Julius Cesar. After telling how, upon Cesar’s coming to Alex- 
andria, Pothinus the eunuch drove Cleopatra from the court into 
the country, and how Cesar sent secretly for her to come to him, 
he goes on thus: “She, only taking Apollodorus of all her friends, 
took a litle bote, and went away with him in the night, and came 
and landed hard by the foot of the castell. Then, having no other 
meane to come into the court without being knowne, she laid her- 
selfe downe upon a mattresse or flockbed, which Apollodorus tied 
and bound up together like a bundle with a great leather thong, 
and so took her upon his backe, and brought her thus hampered 
in this fardle unto Cesar in the castle gate. This was the first 
occasion, it is reported, that made Cesar to love her.” The inci- 


dent is dramatized with much spirit in Fletcher’s False One.— 
H. N. H. 
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Eno. Sir, 
I never loved you much, but I ha’ praised ye 
When you have well deserved ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 80 
It nothing ill becomes thee. 
Aboard my galley I invite you all: 
Will you lead, lords? 


Ces 
Ant. Show us the way, sir 
Lep. 

Pom. Come. 

[EH xeunt all but Menas and Enobarbus. 

Men. [Aside] Thy father, Pompey, would 
ne’er have made this treaty—You and I 
have known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

Men. We have, sir. 

Eno. You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. 90 

Eno. I will praise any man that will praise me; 
though it cannot be denied what I have done 
by land. 

Men. Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your 
own safety: you have been a great thief by 
sea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my land service. But give 
me your hand, Menas: if our eyes had au- 100 
thority, here they might take two thieves 
kissing. 
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Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsoe’er their 
hands are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true 
face. 

Men. No slander; they steal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am sorry it is turned to a 
drinking. Pompey doth this day laugh 110 
away his fortune. 

Eno. If he do, sure he cannot weep ’t back 
again. 

Men. You’ve said, sir. We looked not for 
Mark Antony here: pray you, is he married 
to Cleopatra? 

fino. Cesar’s sister is called Octavia. 

Men. True, sir; she was the wife of Caius 
Marcellus. 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Marcus An- 120 
tonius. 

Men. Pray ye, sir? 

Eno. ’Tis true. 

Men. Then is Cesar and he for ever knit to- 
gether. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, 
I would not prophesy so. 

Men. I think the policy of that purpose made 
more in the marriage than the love of the 
parties. 130 

Eno. I think so too. But you shall find, the 
band that seems to tie their friendship to- 
gether will be the very strangler of their 
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amity: Octavia is of a holy, cold and still con- 
versation. 

Men. Who would not have his wife so? 

Eno. Not he that himself is not so; which is 
Mark Antony. He will to his Egyptian 
dish again: then shall the sighs of Octavia 
blow the fire up in Cesar; and, as I said be- 140 
fore, that which is the strength of their am- 
ity shall prove the immediate author of their 
variance. Antony will use his affection 
where it is: he married but his occasion here. 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you 
aboard? I have a health for you. 

Eno. I shall take it, sir: we have used our 
throats in Egypt. 

Men. Come, let ’s away. [ Hveunt. 


Scene VII 


On board Pompey’s galley, off Misenum. 


Music plays. Enter two or three Servants, with a 
banquet. 


First Serv. Here they ll be, man. Some o’ 
their plants are ill-rooted already; the least 
wind i’ the world will blow them down. 

Sec. Serv. Lepidus is high-colored. 

First Serv. They have made him drink alms- 
drink. 


5. “It satirically alludes to Cesar and Antony’s admitting him 
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Sec. Serv. As they pinch one another by the 
disposition, he cries out ‘No more;’ recon- 
ciles them to his entreaty and himself to the 
drink. ae 10 

First Serv. But it raises the greater war be- 
tween him and his discretion. 

Sec. Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in 
great men’s fellowship: I had as lief have a 
reed that will do me no service as a partisan 
I could not heave. 

First Serv. To be called into a huge sphere, and 
not to be seen to move in’t, are the holes 
where eyes should be, which pitifully disaster . 
the cheeks. 20 


A sennet sounded. Enter Cesar, Antony, Lepi- 
dus, Pompey, Agrippa, Maecenas, Enobarbus, 
Menas, with other captains. 


Ant. [To Cesar] Thus do they, sir: they take the 
flow o’ the Nile 
By certain scales i’ the pyramid; they know, 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if 
dearth 
Or foison follow: the higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
j And shortly comes to harvest. 


into the triumvirate, in order to take off from themselves the load 
of envy” (Warburton).—H. N. H. 


17-20. That is, a sight as unseemly as the holes where the eyes 
should be, without the kindling presence of the eye to fill them— 
H. N. H. 
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Lep. You ’ve strange serpents there. 

Ant. Aye, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of 30 
your mud by the operation of your sun: so 
is your crocodile. 

Ant. They are so. 

Pom. Sit,—and some wine! A health to Lep- 
idus! . : 

Lep. I am not so well as I should be, but I “ll 
ne’er out. 

Eno. Not till you have slept; I fear me you ll 
be in till then. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies 40 
pyramises are very goodly things; without 
contradiction, I have heard that. 

Men. | Aside to Pom.| Pompey, a word. 

Pom. [Aside to Men.] Say in mine ear: what is ’t? 

Men. [Aside to Pom.] Forsake thy seat, I do be- 

seech thee, captain, 
And hear me speak a word. 

Pom. [ Aside to Men.| Forbear me till anon.— 
This wine for Lepidus? 

Lep. What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? 

Ant. It is shaped, sir, like itself; and it is as 
broad as it hath breadth: it is just so high as 50 
it is, and moves with it own organs: it lives 
by that which nourisheth it; and the ele- 
ments once out of it, it transmigrates. 

Lep. What color is it of? 

Ant. Of it own color too. 

Lep. ’Tis a strange serpent. 

Ant. ’Tis so. And the tears of it are wet. 
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Cas. Will this description satisfy him? 
Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, 
else he is a very epicure. 60 
Pom. [Aside to Men.] Go hang, sir, hang! Tell 
me of that? away! 
Do as I bid you—Where’s this cup I call’d 
for? 
Men. [Aside to Pom.] If for the sake of merit thou 
wilt hear me, 
Rise from thy stool. 
Pom. [Aside to Men.] I think thou ’rt mad. The 
matter? [ Rises, and walks aside. 
Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 
Pom. Thou hast served me with much faith. 
What ’s else to say? 
Be jolly, lords. 
Ant. These quick-sands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you sink. 
Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 


Pom. What say’st thou? 
Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? 
, That ’s twice. 70 
Pom. How should that be? 

Men. But entertain it, 


And, though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world. 

Pom. Hast thou drunk well? 
Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou darest be, the earthly Jove: 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 

Is thine, if thou wilt ha ’t. 
Pom. Show me which way. 
70 
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Men. These three world-sharers, these competitors, 
Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats: 
All there is thine. 
Pom. Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t. In me ’tis villainy; 
In thee ’t had been good service. Thou must 
know, 83 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honor; 
Mine honor, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thine act: being done un- 
known, 
I should have found it afterwards well done, 
But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 
Men. [Aside] For this 
I ll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 
Who seeks, and will not take when once ’tis of- 
fer’d, 
Shall never find it more. 
Pom. This health to Lepidus! 
Ant. Bear him ashore. I'll pledge it for him, 
Pompey. 
Eno. Here’s to thee, Menas! 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome! 
Pom. Fill till the cup be hid. 
Eno. There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 
[Pointing to the Attendant who carries off 


Lepidus. 
Men. Why? 
Eno. A’ bears the third part of the world, man; 
see’st not? 


81. “there”; Pope, “then”; Steevens conj. “theirs.”—I. G. 
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Men. The third part then is drunk: would it were 
all, 100 
That it might go on wheels! 

Eno. Drink thou; increase the reels. 

Men. Come. 

Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

Ant. It ripens towards it. Strike the vessels, ho! 
Here ’s to Cesar! 

Ces. I could well forbear ’t. 

It’s monstrous labor, when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 

Ant. Be a child o’ the time. 

Ces. Possess it, Ill make answer: 

But I had rather fast from all four days 110 
Than drink so much in one. 

Eno. [Z'o Antony] Ha, my brave emperor! 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our drink? 

Pom. Let’s ha’t, good soldier. 

Ant. Come, let ’s all take hands, 

Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our 
sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 
Eno. All take hands. 
Make battery to our ears with the loud musie: 
The while I’ll place you: then the boy shall 
sing; 
102. “increase the reels”; Steevens conj. “and grease the wheels”; 

Douce conj. “increase the revels.’”—I. G. 

105, “Strike”; that is, tap them, broach them. So in Fletcher’s 


Monsieur Thomas, Act v. sc. 10: “Home, Launce, and strike a fresh 
piece of wine.”—H. N. H. 
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The holding every man shall bear as loud 120 

As his strong sides can volley. 

[Music plays. Enobarbus places them hand in 
hand. 


THE SONG. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 

In thy fats our cares be drown’d, 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d: 
Cup us, till the world go round, 

Cup us, till the world go round! 


Ces. What would you more? Pompey, good night. 

Good brother, 

Let me request you off: our graver business 

Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let ’s part; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks: strong Eno- 
barb 131 

Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 

Splits what it speaks: the wild disguise hath al- 
most 

Antick’d us all. What needs more words. 
Good night. 

Good Antony, your hand. 

Pom. I ll try you on the shore. 
120. “bear”; Theobald’s emendation; Ff., “beat.”—I. G. . 
123. “pink eyne” are small eyes. “Some have mighty yies and 

some be pinkyied. Quidam pergrandis sunt luminibus, quidam peti.” 

Horman’s Vulgaria, 1519. The flower called a pink is in French 

eillet, or little eye. To pink and wink is to contract the eyes and 

peep out of the lids. Hence pinky for tipsy, from the peculiar ex- 
pression of the eyes of persons in liquor. The epithet is therefore 


well appropriated to the God of wine.—H. N. H. 
134. “Antick’d us’; made us buffoons.—C. H. H. 
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Ant. And shall, sir: give ’s your hand. 
Pom. O Antony, 
You have my father’s house,—But, what? we 
are friends. 
Come, down into the boat. 
Eno. Take heed you fall not. 
[Eweunt all but Enobarbus and Menas. 
Menas, I ’ll not on shore. 
Men. No, to my cabin. 
These drums! these trumpets, flutes! what! 140 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows: sound and be hang’d, 
sound out! [Sound a flourish, with drums. 
Eno. Hoo! says a’. There’s my cap. 
Men. Hoo! Noble captain, come. [Hveunt. 
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ACT THIRD 
ScEeNnE I 


A plain in Syria. 


Enter Ventidius as it were in triumph, with Silius, 
and other Romans, Officers, and soldiers; the 
dead body of Pacorus borne before him. 


Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck; and 
now 
Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger. Bear the king’s son’s 
body 
Before our army. Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 
Sil. Noble Ventidius, 
Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is 
warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow; spur through 
Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly: so thy grand captain Antony 
1. “struck” alludes to darting. Thou, whose darts have often 
struck others, art struck now thyself.—H. N. H. 
4. “Orodes’; the king of Parthia, Pacorus’ father.—C. H. H. 
5. “Marcus Crassus”; Crassus, with Pompey and Cesar, had 
formed the First Triumvirate. He ruled the province of Syria. 


He had been routed, taken prisoner, and put to death by the forces 
of Orodes, the Parthian king.—C. H. H. 
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Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and = 10 
Put garlands on thy head. 

Ven. O Silius, Silius, 

I have done enough: a lower place, note well, 

May make too great an act; for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame when him we serve’s 
away. 

Cesar and Antony have ever won 

More in their officer than person: Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achieved by the minute, lost his fa- 
vor. 20 

Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can 

Becomes his captain’s captain: and ambition, 

The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss 

Than gain which darkens him. 

I could do more to do Antonius good, 

But ’twould offend him, and in his offense 

Should my performance perish. 

Sil. Thou hast, Ventidius, that 
Without the which a soldier and his sword 
Grants scarce distinction. Thou wilt write to 

Antony ? 

Ven. Ill humbly signify what in his name, 30 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o’ the field. 

Sil. Where is he now? 
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Ven. He purposeth to Athens: whither, with what 
haste 

The weight we must convey with ’s will permit, 

We shall appear before him. On, there; pass 

along! [| Haveunt. 


ScENE II 


Rome. An ante-chamber in Cesar’s house. 


Enter Agrippa at one door, and Enobarbus at an- 
other. 


Agr. What, are the brothers parted? 
Eno. 'They have dispatch’d with Pompey; he is 
gone; 
The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome; Cesar is sad, and Lepidus 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Mena says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 
Agr. Tis a noble Lepidus. 
Eno. A very fine one: O, how he loves Cesar! 
Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark An- 
tony! 
Tino. Cesar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men. 
Agr. What’s Antony? The god of Jupiter. 10 
Eno. Spake you of Caesar? How! the nonpareil! 
Agr. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird! 
6. “’Tis a noble Lepidus’; alluding, penne ironically, to the 
signification of the word lepidus.’”—H. N. 
12. Of course it must be understood ite in this dialogue the 


speakers are but travestying the flights of Lepidus in praise of his 
colleagues.—H. N. H. 
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Eno. Would you praise Cesar, say “Cesar’: go no 
further. 
Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with excellent 
praises. 
Eno. But he loves Cesar best; yet he loves Antony: 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, 
poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number—ho!— 
His love to Antony. But as for Cesar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 
A gr. Both he loves. 
Eno. They are his shards, and he their beetle. 
[Trumpet within.] So; 20 
This is to horse. Adieu, noble Agrippa. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy soldier, and farewell. 


Enter Cesar, Antony, Lepidus, and Octavia. 


Ant. No further, sir. 

Ces. You take from me a great part of myself; 
Use me well in’t. Sister, prove such a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest 

band 
Shall pass on thy approof. Most noble An- 
tony, 
Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 30 
The fortress of it; for better might we 


16, 17. “hearts, tongues,” etc.; a parody of the so-called “report- 
ing sonnet.”—C. H. H. 


20. That is, they are the wings that raise this luwmpish insect from 
the ground. So in Macbeth, “The shard-borne beetle.”—H. N. H. 
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Have loved without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish’d. 


Ant. Make me not offended 
In your distrust. 

Ces. I have said. 

Ant. You shall not find, 


Though you be therein curious, the least cause 

For what you seem to fear: so, the gods keep 
you, 

And make the hearts of Romans serve your 
ends! 

We will here part. 

Ces. Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well: 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 40 
Thy spirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 

Octa. My noble brother! 

Ant. The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on. Be cheer- 


ful. 
Octa. Sir, look well to my husband’s house, and— 
Ces. What, 
Octavia? 


Octa. Ill tell you in your ear. 

Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue, the swan’s down- 

feather, 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide 
And neither way inclines. 50 

Eno. [Aside to Agr.] Will Cesar weep? 

Agr. [ Aside to Eno. | He has a cloud in’s face. 


35. “Though you be therein curious”; however closely you may 
scrutinize my conduct.—C. H. H. 
51-52. A horse is said to have a cloud in his face, when he has a 
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Eno. [Aside to Agr.] He were the worse for that, 
were he a horse; 
So is he, being a man. 

Agr. [ Aside to Eno.] Why, Enobarbus, 
When Antony found Julius Cesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 

Eno. [Aside to Agr.] That year indeed he was 

troubled with a rheum; 
What willingly he did confound he wail’d, 
Believe ’t, till I wept too. 

Ces. No, sweet Octavia, 59 
You shall hear from me still; the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 

Ant. Come, sir, come; 

I'll wrestle with you in my strength of love: 
Look, here I have you; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 

Ces. Adieu; be happy! 

Lep. Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! 

Ces. Farewell, farewell! [Kisses Octavia. 

Ant, Farewell! 

[Trumpets sound. Exeunt. 


dark-colored spot in his forehead between his eyes. This gives 
him a sour look, and is thought to indicate an ugly temper. Bur- 
ton has applied the phrase to the look of a female: “Every lover 
admires his mistress, though she be very deformed of herselfe — 
thin, leane, chitty-face, have clouds in her face, be crooked,” &c.— 
H. N. H. 

59, “Believe ’t till I wept too”; Steevens explains the passage thus: 
“Believe that he wept over such an event, till you see me weeping 
on the same occasion, when I shall be obliged to you for putting such 


a construction on my tears, which in reality will be tears of joy.”— 
H. N. H. 
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Scene III 


Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alewxas. 


Cleo. Where is the fellow? 
Alex. Half afeard to come. 
Cleo. Go to, go to. 


Enter Messenger. 


Come hither, sir. 
Alex. Good majesty, 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleased. 
Cleo. That Herod’s head 
I Il have: but how, when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it? Come 


thou near. 
Mess. Most gracious majesty,— 
Cleo. Didst thou behold 
Octavia? 
Mess. Aye, dread queen. 
Cleo. Where? 10 
Mess. Madam, in Rome 


T look’d her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo. Is she as tall as me? 
Mess. She is not, madam. 
Cleo. Didst hear her speak? is she shrill-tongued 
or low? 


Mess. Madam, I heard oe speak; she is low-voiced. 
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Cleo. That’s not so good. He cannot like her 
long. 
Char. Like her! O Isis! ’tis impossible. 
Cleo. I think so, Charmian: dull of tongue and 
dwarfish. 
What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 20 
If e’er thou look’dst on majesty. 
Mess. She creeps: 
Her motion and her station are as one; 
She shows a body rather than a life, 
A statue than a breather. 
Cleo. Is this certain? 
Mess. Or I have no observance. 
Char. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 
Cleo. He’s very knowing; 
I do perceive ’t: there ’s nothing in her yet: 
The fellow has good judgment. 


Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Guess at her years, I prithee. 
Mess. Madam, 
She was a widow— 
Cleo. Widow! Charmian, hark. 30 


Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 
Cleo, Bear’st thou her face in mind? ist long or 
round? 
Mess. Round even to faultiness. 
Cleo. For the most part, too, they are foolish that 
are So. 
34. Thus in Hill’s Pleasant History, 1618: “The head very round, 


to be forgetful and foolish.” Again: “The head long, to be pru- 
dent and wary.”—H. N. H. 
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Her hair, what color? 


Mess. Brown, madam: and her forehead 
As low as she would wish it. 
Cleo. There ’s gold for thee. 


Thou must not take my former sharpness ill: 
I will employ thee back again; I find thee 
Most fit for business: go make thee ready; 40 
Our letters are prepared. [Hait Messenger. 
Char. A proper man. 
Cleo. Indeed, he is so: I repent me much 
That so I harried him. Why, methinks, by him, 
This creature ’s no such thing. 
Char. Nothing, madam. 
Cleo. The man hath seen some majesty, and should 
know. 
Char. Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend, 
And serving you so long! 
Cleo. I have one thing more to ask him yet, good 
Charmian: 
But ’tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. 59 
Char. I warrant you, madam. [Haveunt. 


ScENE IV 


Athens. A room in Antony’s house. 
Enter Antony and Octavia. 


Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, 
That were excusable, that and thousands more 
Of semblable import, but he hath waged 
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New wars ’gainst Pompey; made his will, and 
read it 

To public ear: , 

Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could 
not . 

But pay me terms of honor, cold and sickly 

He vented them; most narrow measure lent me; 

When the best hint was given him, he not took ’t, 

Or did it from his teeth. 

Octa. O my good lord, 10 
Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 

If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 

Praying for both parts: 

The good gods will mock me presently, 

When I shall pray, ‘O, bless my lord and hus- 
band!’ 

Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

‘O, bless my brother!’ Husband win, win 
brother, 

Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 

"T wixt these extremes at all. 

Ant. Gentle Octavia, 20 
Let your best love draw to that point, which 

seeks 
Best to preserve it; if I lose mine honor, 

9. “hint”; occasion.—C. H. H. 

10. “from his teeth”; that is, to appearance only, not seriously. 
Thus Dryden in his Wild Gallant: “I am confident she is only angry 
from the teeth outward.” So Chapman, in his version of the fifteenth 
Iliad: “She laught, but meerly from her lips.’ And Fuller, in his 


Holie Warre: “This bad breath, though it came but from the teeth 
of some, yet proceeded from the corrupt lungs of others.”—H. N. H. 
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I lose myself: better I were not yours 

Than yours so branchless. But, as you re- 
quested, 

Yourself shall go between’s: the mean time, 
lady, 

I 'll raise the preparation of a war 

Shall stain your brother: make your soonest 


haste; 
So your desires are yours. 
Octa. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me most weak, most 
weak, 
Your reconciler! Wars ’twixt you twain would 
be 30 


As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. 

Ant. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your displeasure that way; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your 


going; 

Choose your own company, and command what 
cost 

Your heart has mind to. [EHveunt. 
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ScENE V 


The same. Another room. 
Enter Enobarbus and Eros, meeting. 


Eno. How now, friend Eros! 

Eros. There’s strange news come, sir. 

Eno. What, man? 

Eros. Cesar and Lepidus have made wars upon 
Pompey. 

Eno. This is old: what is the success? 

Eros. Cesar, having made use of him in the 
wars ’gainst Pompey, presently denied him 
rivality; would not let him partake in the 
glory of the action: and not resting here, ac- 10 
cuses him of letters he had formerly wrote to 
Pompey; upon his own appeal, seizes him: 
so the poor third is up, till death enlarge his 
confine. 

Eno. 'Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no 

more; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They ‘ll grind the one the other. Where’s 
Antony ? 
Eros. He’s walking in the garden—thus; and 
spurns 
15. “Then, world, thou hast”; Hanmer’s emendation; Ff., “Then 
would thou hadst”; Warburton MS., “Then would thou hast”: “chaps, 
no,” Theobald’s upg of Ff., “chaps no.”—I, G,. 
wchape’ ; jaws. —C. H. H. 


“no more” does not tee no longer; but has the same meaning 
is and no more.—H. N. H. 
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The rush that lies before him; cries ‘Fool 
Lepidus!’ 
And threats the throat of that his officer 20 
That murder’d Pompey. 
Eno. Our great navy ’s rigg’d. 
Eros. For Italy and Cesar. More, Domitius; 
My lord desires you presently: my news 
I might have told hereafter. 


Eno. "Twill be naught: 
But let it be. Bring me to Antony. 
Eros. Come, sir. [Heveunt. 
Scene VI 


Rome. Cesar’s house. 
Enter Cesar, Agrippa, and Mecenas. 


Ces. Contemning Rome, he has done all this, and 
more, 

In Alexandria: here ’s the manner of ’t: 
I’ the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned: at the feet sat 
Cesarion, whom they call my father’s son, 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 10 
Absolute queen. 


6. “my father’s son”; i. e. the son of his adoptive father, Julius 


- Cesar, and Cleopatra.—C. H. H. 
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Mec. This in the public eye? 
Ces. 1’ the common show-place, where they exer- 
cise. 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia and Pheenicia: she 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis 
That day appear’d, and oft before gave audi- 
ence, 7 
As ’tis reported, so. 
Mec. Let Rome be thus 
Inform’d. 
Agr. Who, queasy with his insolence 20 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 
Ces. The people know it, and have now received 
His accusations. 
A gr. Who does he accuse? 
Ces. Cesar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated him 
His part o’ the isle: then does he say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestored: lastly, he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be deposed; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 
Agr. Sir, this should be answer’d. 30 
Ces. ’Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel; 
That he his high authority abused 
And did deserve his change: for what I have 
conquer’d, 
23. “Who” for whom 1s idiomatic in Elizabethan English.—C, H. H. 
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I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 
Mec. He ’ll never yield to that. 
Ces. Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 


Enter Octavia, with her train. 


Octa. Hail, Cesar, and my lord! hail, most dear 
Cesar! 
Ces. That ever I should call thee castaway! 40 
Octa. You have not call’d me so, nor have you 
cause. 
Ces. Why have you stol’n upon us thus? You 
come not 
Like Cesar’s sister: the wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 
Long ere she did appear; the trees by the way 
Should have borne men; and _ expectation 
fainted, 
Longing for what it had not; nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops: but you are 
come 50 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
The ostentation of our love, which, left un- 
shown, 

“Enter Octavia, with her train’; such is the stage-direction in all 
the old copies. Modern editions generally omit the words, with her 
Train, thinking them, probably, inconsistent with what Cesar says, 
that she “should have an army for an usher.” Not being able to 


perceive any such inconsistency, we retain the words in question.— 
H. N. H. 
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Is often left unloved: we should have met you 
By sea and land, supplying every stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

Octa. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did it 
On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal; whereon, I begg’d 
His pardon for return. 

Ces. Which soon he granted, 60 
Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him. 

Octa. Do not say so, my lord. 

Ces. I have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now? 

Octa. My lord, in Athens. 

Ces. No, my most wronged sister; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his 

empire 
Up to a whore; who now are levying 
The kings o’ the earth for war: he hath assem- 
bled 
Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 
Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 70 
Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas; 
King Malchus of Arabia; King of Pont; 
Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, king 
53, “left unloved”; Collier MS., “held unloved”; Singer conj., 


adopted by Hudson, “felt wnloved”’; Seymour conj. “left unvalued”; 
Staunton conj. “left unpriz’d.’—I. G. 


61. “obstruct”; the old copy reads abstract. The alteration was 
made by Warburton.—H. N. H. 


67. “who”; that is, which two persons are now levying.—H. N. H. 
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Of Comagene; Polemon and Amyntas, 
The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 
With a more larger list of scepters. 


Octa. Aye me, most wretched, 


That have my heart parted betwixt two friends 
That do afflict each other! 


Ces. Welcome hither: 


Agr. 
Mec. Welcome, dear madam. 


Your letters did withhold our breaking forth, 

Till we perceived both how you were wrong led 

And we in negligent danger. Cheer your 
heart: 81 

Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 

O’er your content these strong necessities; 

But let determined things to destiny 

Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to 
Rome; 

Nothing more dear tome. You are abused 

Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 

To do you justice, make them ministers 

Of us and those that love you. Best of com- 
fort; 

And ever welcome to us. 90 

Welcome, lady. 


Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, most large 

In his abominations, turns you off ; 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noises it against us. 


80. “wrong led’; Mr. Collier’s second folio substitutes wronged 
for wrong led; but Cesar probably means that his sister had been 
misled in what she had written to him.—H. N. H. 
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Octa. Is it so, sir? 
Ces. Most certain. Sister, welcome: pray you, 
Be ever known to patience: my dear’st sister! 
[Haveunt. 


ScenE VII 


Near Actium. Antony’s camp. 
| Enter Cleopatra and Enobarbus. 


Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Eno. But why, why, why? 
Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being in these wars, 
And say’st it is not fit. 
Eno. Well, is it, is it? 
Cleo. If not denounced against us, why should not 
we 
Be there in person? 
Eno. [ Aside] Well, I could reply: 
If we should serve with horse and mares to- 
gether, 


5. “If not denounced against us”; Hanmer reads, “Js’t not de- 
nounc’d “gainst us?”; Jackson conj. “Is’t not? Denounce against 
us!”; &c.—I. G. 

In the passage of Plutarch which supplied the basis of this scene, 
‘we have the following: “Now, after that Cesar had made sufii- 
cient preparation, he proclaimed open warre against Cleopatra, 
vand made the people to abolish the power and empire of Antonius, 
because he had before given it up unto a woman. And Cesar 
said, furthermore, that Antonius was not master of himselfe, but 
Cleopatra had brought him beside himselfe by her charmes and 
amorous poysons; and that they that should make warre with them 
should be Mardian the eunuch, Photinus, and Iras (a woman of 
Cleopatraes bed-chamber, that frizeled her haire and dressed her 
head) and Charmian; the which were those that ruled all the affaires 
of Antonius empire.”—H. N. H. 
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The horse were merely lost; the mares would 
bear 
A soldier and his horse. 
Cleo. What is ’t you say? 10 
Eno. Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, 
from ’s time, 
What should not then be spared. He is al- 
ready ‘ 
Traduced for levity; and ’tis said in Rome 
That Photinus, an eunuch and your maids 
Manage this war. 
Cleo. Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That speak against us! A charge we bear i’ 
the war, 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there fora man. Speak not against it; 
I will not stay behind. 
Eno. Nay, I have done. 20 
Here comes the emperor. 

20, Plutarch gives the following account of this matter: “An- 
tonius, through the perswasion of Domitius, commanded Cleopa- 
tra to returne into Aigypt, and there to understand the successe 
of this warre. But Cleopatra, fearing lest Antonius should againe 
be made friends with Cesar by the meanes of his wife Octavia, 
so plied Canidius with money, that he became her spokesman unto 
Antonius, and told him there was no reason to send her from this 
warre, who defrayed so great a charge; neither was it for his 
profit, because thereby the Aigyptians would be utterly discouraged, 
which were the chiefest strength of the army by sea: that he could 
see no king of all their confederates, that Cleopatra was inferiour 
unto either for wisdome or judgment; seeing that, long before, she 
had wisely gouverned so great a realme as AXgypt; and besides that, 
she had bene so long acquainted with him, by whom she had learned 
to manage great affaires. These faire perswasions won him; for it 
was predestinated that the government of all the world should fall 
into Octavius Cesars hands.”—H. N. H. 
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Enter Antony and Canidius. 


Ant. Is it not strange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum and Brundusium 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea, 

And take in Toryne? You have heard on’t, 
sweet? 

Cleo. Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 

Ant. A good rebuke, 

Which might have well becomed the best of 
men, 

To taunt at slackness. Canidius, we 

Will fight with him by sea. 

Cleo. By sea: what else? 

Can. Why will my lord do so? 

Ant. For that he dares us to ’t. 30 

Eno. So hath my lord dared him to single fight. 

Can. Aye, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia, 
Where Cesar fought with Pompey: but these 

offers, 
Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off, 
And so should you. 

Eno. Your ships are not well mann’d, 
Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 
Ingross’d by swift impress; in Cesar’s fleet 
Are those that often have ’gainst Pompey 

fought: 
Their ships are yare, yours heavy: no disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 40 
Being prepared for land. 


25. “admired”; wondered at.—C. H. H. 
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Ant. By sea, by sea. 

Eno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land, 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen, leave unexecuted 
‘Your own renowned knowledge, quite forgo 
The way which promises assurance, and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard 
From firm security. 

Ant. I'll fight at sea. 

Cleo. I have sixty sails, Cesar none better. 50 

Ant. Our overplus of shipping will we burn; 
And, with the rest full-mann’d, from the head 

of Actium 
Beat the approaching Cesar. But if we fail, 
We then can do ’t at land. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Thy business? 

Mess. The news is true, my lord; he is descried; 
Cesar has taken Toryne. 

Ant. Can he be there in person? ’tis impossible; 
Strange that his power should be. Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thousand horse. Well to our 

ship: 60 
Away, my Thetis! 

61. “Thetis”; Antony may address Cleopatra by the name of this 

gea-nymph, because she had just promised him assistance in his 

naval expedition; or perhaps in allusion to her voyage down the 


Cydnus, when she appeared, like Thetis, surrounded by the Nereids, 
—H. N. H. 
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How now, worthy soldier? 

Sold. O noble emperor, do not fight by sea; 

Trust not to rotten planks. Do you misdoubt 

This sword and these my wounds? Let the 

Egyptians 

And the Pheenicians go a-ducking: we 

Have used to conquer, standing on the earth 

And fighting foot to foot. 

Ant. Well, well: away! 

[Exeunt Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 

Sold. By Hercules, I think I ami’ the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on ’t; so our leader’s led, 70 
And we are women’s men. 

Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 

Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola and Celius, are for sea: 

But we keep whole by land. This speed of 
Cesar’s 
Carries beyond belief. 

Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguiled all spies. 


Can. Who’s his lieutenant, hear you? 
Sold. They say, one Taurus. 
Can. Well I know the man. 


69. “his whole action grows Not in the power on’t”; i. e. “his 
whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that which is his 
greatest strength, namely, his land force, but on the caprice of a 
woman,” &c. (Malone).—I. G. 
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Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. The emperor calls Canidius. 80 
Can. With news the time’s with labor, and throes 
forth 
Each minute some. [Hveunt. 
ScEenE VIII 


A plain near Actiwm. 
Enter Cesar, and Taurus, with his army, marching. 


Ces. Taurus! 
Taur. My lord? 
Ces. Strike not by land; keep whole: provoke not 
battle, 
Till we have done at sea. Do not exceed 
The prescript of this scroll: our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. [Hwxeunt. 


ScenE IX 


Another part of the plain. 
Enter Antony and Enobarbus. 


Ant. Set we our squadrons on yond side o’ the hill, 
In eye of Cesar’s battle; from which place 


81. “throes”; in Shakespeare throe and throw are always spelled 
alike; so that it is not quite certain which word was intended here. 
Collier prints throw; but, surely, throe is much the more expressive 
word, and equally fitting, at least, to the context—H. N. H. 
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We may the number of the ships behold, 
And so proceed accordingly. [Ezeunt. 


ScENE X 
Another part of the plain. 


Enter Canidius, marching with his land army one 
way; and Taurus, the lieutenant of Cesar, 
with his army, the other way. After their 
going in, is heard the noise of a sea-fight. 

Alarum. Enter Enobarbus. 
Eno. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold 
no longer! : 
The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral, 


With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder: 
To see ’t mine eyes are blasted. 


Enter Scarus. 


Scar. Gods and goddesses, 
All the whole synod of them! 
Eno. What ’s thy passion? 


Scar. The greater cantle of the world is lost 
‘With very ignorance; we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 
Eno. How appears the fight? 
Scar. On our side like the token’d pestilence. 
Where death is sure. Yon ribaudred nag of 
Egypt— 10 


10. “Yon ribaudred nag”; the original reads,—“Yon ebamaned 
Wagge of Egypt.” Steevens and Malone changed ribaudred into 
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‘Whom leprosy o’ertake!—i’ the midst o’ the 
fight, 
‘When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder,— 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June!— 
Hoists sails and flies. 
Eno. That I beheld: 
Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not 
Endure a further view. 
Scar. She once being loof’d, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mal- 
lard, 20 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 
I never saw an action of such shame; 
Experience, manhood, honor, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. 
Eno. Alack, alack! 


Enter Canidius. 


Can. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our gen- 
eral 
(Been what he knew himself, it had gone well: 


ribald-rid; and Singer, following the opinion of Tyrwhitt, changec. 
nag into hag. Ribald and ribaldry were anciently spelled ribaud and 
ribaudrie. Were the verse obviously requires a word of two sylla- 
bles; and we have almost no doubt that the Poet wrote ribaud, which 
somehow got misprinted ribaudred. Of course the epithet is applied 
to Cleopatra to express her notorious profligacy. It seems to us, 
also, that the Poet meant to use the term nag, in reference to her 
speedy flight from the battle, carrying Antony off, as it were, on 
her back.—H. N. H. 

14, The two parts of the line were transposed for the sake of the 
meter.—H. N. H. 
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O, he has given example for our flight 


Most grossly by his own! 
Eno. Aye, are you thereabouts? Why then good 
night 
Indeed. 30 


Can. Toward Peloponnesus are they fled. 

Scar. ’Tis easy to ’t; and there I will attend 
What further comes. 

Can. To Cesar will I render 
My legions and my horse: six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding. 

Eno. Ill yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my 

reason 
Sits in the wind against me. [EHaveunt. 


ScenE XI 


Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. 
Enter Antony with Attendants. 


‘Ant. Hark! the land bids me tread no more upon ’t; 
It is ashamed to bearme. Friends, come hither: 
I am so lated in the world that I 
Have lost my way for ever. I have a ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, 
And make your peace with Cesar. 
All. Fly! not we. 
Ant. I have fled myself, and have instructed 
cowards 
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To run and show their shoulders. Friends, be 
gone; 

I have myself resolved upon a course 

Which has no need of you; be gone: 10 

My treasure ’s in the harbor, take it. O, 

I follow’d that I blush to look upon: 

My very hairs do mutiny, for the white 

Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 

For fear and doting. Friends, be gone: you 
shall 

Have letters from me to some friends that will 

Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not 
sad, 

Nor make replies of loathness: take the hint 

Which my despair proclaims: let that be left 

Which leaves itself: to the sea-side straightway: 

I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 21 

Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now: 

Nay, do so; for indeed I have lost command, 

Therefore I pray you: I’ll see you by and by. 

[Sits down. 


Enter Cleopatra led by Charmian and Iras; Eros 
following. 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him, comfort him. 
Iras. Do, most dear queen. 

Char. Do! why, what else? 

Cleo. Let me sit down. O Juno! 

Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 

Eros. See you here, sir? 30 
Ant. O fie, fie, fie! 


Char. Madam! 
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Iras. Madam, O good empress! 
Eros. Sir, sir! 
Ant. Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer; while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and ’twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war: yet now—No mat- 
ter. 40 
Cleo. Ah! stand by. 
Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 
Iras. Go to him, madam, speak to him: 
He is unqualitied with very shame. 
Cleo. Well then, sustain me: O! 
Eros. Most noble sir, arise; the queen approaches: 
Her head’s declined, and death will seize her, 
but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 
Ant. I have offended reputation, 
A most unnoble swerving. 
Eros. Sir, the queen. 50 
Ant. O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See, 
35-36. “he at Philippi kept his sword e’en like a dancer”; the 
meaning appears to be, that Cesar never offered to draw his sword, 
but kept it in the scabbard, like one who dances with a sword on, 


which was formerly the custom in England. It is alluded to in 
Alls Well that Ends well: 


“T shall stay here the forehorse to a smock, 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 
Till honour be bought up, and no sword worn, 
But one to dance with.”—H. N. H. 
37, 38. Cf. Julius Cesar, Act V.—C. H. H. 


47. In this line “but” is used in its exceptive sense; for but that, 
or unless —H. N. H. 
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How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what I have left behind 
Stroy’d in dishonor. 

Cleo. O my lord, my lord, 
Forgive my fearful sails! I little thought 
You would have follow’d. 

Ant. Egypt, thou knew’st too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 60 
Command me. 

Cleo. O, my pardon! 

Ant. Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness; who 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I 

pleased, 
Making and marring fortunes. You did know 
How much you were my conqueror, and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. 


Cleo. Pardon, pardon! 
Ant. Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; 70 
Even this repays me. We sent our school- 
master; 


Is he come back? Love, I am full of lead. 

Some wine, within there, and our viands! For- 
tune knows 

‘We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 


[EH axeunt. 
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ScenE XII 


Egypt. Cesar’s camp. 
Enter Cesar, Dolabella, Thyreus, with others. 


Ces. Let him appear that ’s come from Antony. 
Know you him? 

Dol. Cesar, ’tis his schoolmaster: 
An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 

Which had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 


Enter Euphronius, ambassador from Antony. 


Ces. Approach, and speak. 
Euph. Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. 
Ces. Be ’t so: declare thine office. 10 
Euph. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt; which not granted, 
He lessens his requests, and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and 
earth, 
A private man in Athens: this for him 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness; 
Submits her to thy might, and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 


9. “his grand sea” appears to mean the sea from which the dew- 
drop is exhaled. His was constantly used for its—H. N. H. 
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Now hazarded to thy grace. 
Ces. For Antony, 
I have no ears to his request. The queen 20 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she , 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 
Or take his life there: this if she perform, 
She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
Euph. Fortune pursue thee! 
Ces. Bring him through the bands. 
[EHait Euphronius. 
[T'o Thyreus| To try thy eloquence, now ’tis 
time: dispatch; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, 
And in our name, what she requires; add more, 
From thine invention, offers: women are not 
In their best fortunes strong, but want will per- 


jure . 30 
The ne’er-touch’d vestal: try thy cunning, 
Thyreus; 


Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
Will answer as a law. 
Thyr. Cesar, I go. 
Ces. Observe how Antony becomes his flaw, 
And what thou think’st his very action speaks 
In every power that moves. 
Thyr. Cesar, I shall. [Haveunt. 
28-29. “And in our name, what she requires; add more, Prawn 
thine invention, offers”; Grant White conj. “What she requires; and 


in our name add more Offers from thine invention”; Walker, “and 
more. . « «+ From thine invention offer.”’—I. G. 
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Scene XIII 


Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 


Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, and Iras. 


Cleo 


. What shall we do, Enobarbus? 


Eno. Think, and die. 


Cleo 


Eno. 


. Is Antony or we in fault for this? 
Antony only, that would make his will 


Lord of his reason. What though you fled 
From that great face of war, whose several 


ranges 


Frighted each other, why should he follow? 

The itch of his affection should not then 

Have nick’d his captainship; at such a point, 
When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The mered question: *twas a shame no less_ 10 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags 
And leave his navy gazing. 


Cleo 


; Prithee, peace. 


Enter Antony, with Euphronius the Ambassador. 
Ant. Is that his answer? 

Euph. Aye, my lord. 

Ant. The queen shall then have courtesy, so she 


Will yield us up. 
Ewph. He says so. 
Ant. Let her know’t. 


To the boy Cesar send this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 
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Cleo. That head, my lord? 
Ant. To him again: tell him he wears the rose 20 
Of youth upon him, from which the world 
should note 
Something particular: his coin, ships, legions, 
May be a coward’s, whose ministers would pre- 
vail 
Under the service of a child as soon 
As i’ the command of Cesar: I dare him there- 
fore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart 
And answer me declined, sword against sword, 
Ourselves alone. Ill write it: follow me. 
[Hxeunt Antony and Euphronius. 
Eno. [Aside] Yes, like enough, high-battled Cesar 
will 29 
Unstate his happiness and be staged to the show 
Against a sworder! I see men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Cesar will 
Answer his emptiness! Cesar, thou hast sub- 
dued 
His judgment too. 


Enter an Attendant. 


Att. A messenger from Cesar. 


25-28. “I dare . . . alone’; I require of Cesar not to depend 
on that superiority which the comparison of our different fortunes 
may exhibit, but to answer me man to man in this decline of my 
age and power (Johnson).—H. N. H. 

30. “happiness”; good fortune.—C. H. H. 
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Cleo. What, no more ceremony? See, my women, — 
Against the blown rose may they stop their nose 
That kneel’d unto the buds. Admit him, sir. 40 

[Eait Attend. 

Eno. [Aside] Mine honesty and I begin to square. 
The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly: yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place i’ the story. 


Enter Thyreus. 
Cleo. Cesar’s will? 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 
Cleo. None but friends: say boldly. 


Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 

Eno. He needs as many, sir, as Cesar has, 

Or needs not us. If Cesar please, our mas- 
ter 50 

Will leap to be his friend: for us, you know, 

Whose he is we are, and that is Cesar’s. 

Thyr. So. 
Thus then, thou most renown’d: Cesar entreats 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st 
Further than he is Cesar. 

Cleo. Go on: right royal, 

Thyr. He knows that you embrace not Antony. 
As you did love, but as you fear’d him. 

Cleo. O! 

Thyr. The scars upon your honor therefore he 
Does pity as constrained blemishes, 


39, “blown” ; overblown, and no longer fragrant.—C, H. H. 
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Not as deserved. 

Cleo. He is a god and knows 60 
What is most right: mine honor was not yielded, 

_ But conquer’d merely. | 

Eno. [ Aside] To be sure of that, 
I will ask Antony. Sir, sir, thou art so leaky 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee. [Hait. 

Thyr. Shall I say to Cesar 
What you require of him? for he partly begs 
To be desired. to give. It much would please 

him, 

That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his spirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 70 
And put yourself under his shrowd, 
The universal landlord. 


Cleo. What ’s your name? 
Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 
Cleo. Most kind messenger, 


Say to great Cesar this: in deputation 
I kiss his conquering hand: tell him, I am 
prompt 

To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel: 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of Egypt. 

Thyr. *Tis your noblest course. 
Wisdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 80 
No chance may shake it. Give me grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 


81. “give me grace’; grant me the favor.—H. N. H. 
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Cleo. Your Cesar’s father oft, 
When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kisses. 


Re-enter Antony and Enobarbus. 


Ant. Favors, by Jove that thunders! 
What art thou, fellow? 
Thyr. One that but performs 


The bidding of the fullest man and worthiest 
To have command obey’d. 
Eno. [ Aside] You will be whipp’d. 
Ant. Approach, there! Ah, you kite! Now, gods 
and devils! 
Authority melts from me: of late, when I cried 
“Ho? 96 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 
And cry, “Your will? Have you no ears? 
I am Antony yet. 


Enter Attendants. 


Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
E'no. [Aside] ’Tis better playing with a lion’s 
whelp 
Than with an old one dying. 
Ant. Moon and stars! 
Whip him. Were’t twenty of the greatest 
tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here,—what ’s her 
name, 


Since she was Cleopatra? Whip him, fellows, 
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Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 100 
And whine aloud for mercy: take him hence. 

Thyr. Mark Antony,— 

Ant. Tug him away: being whipp’d, 
Bring him again: this Jack of Cesar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him. 

[Exeunt Attendants, with Thyreus. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you: ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abused 
By one that looks on feeders? 

Cleo. Good my lord,— 

Ant. You have been a boggler ever: 110 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard— 
O misery on ’t!—the wise gods seel our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments; 

makes us 
Adore our errors; laugh at ’s while we strut 
To our confusion. 

Cleo. O, is ’t come to this? 

Ant. I found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Cesar’s trencher; nay, you were a frag- 

ment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s; besides what hotter hours, 
109. “feeders”; that is, on menials. Servants are called eaters and 
feeders by several of our old dramatic writers. Morose, in the 

Silent Woman of Ben Jonson, says: “Where are all my eaters, my 

mouths, now? Bar up my doors, you varlets.” Thus also in 

Fletcher’s Wice Valour, Act iii. sc. 1: “Servants he has, lusty 

tall feeders.” “Have I,” says Antony, “abandoned Octavia, a gem 

of women, to be abused by a woman so base as to look on servants!” 


We are indebted to Mr. Gifford for fully establishing this explana~ 
tion.—H. N. H. 
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Unregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 


Luxuriously pick’d out: for Iam sure, 120 
Though you can guess what temperance should 
be, 
You know not what it is 
Cleo. Wherefore is this? 


Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards 
And say ‘God quit you!’ be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand, this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts! O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd! for I have savage cause; 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 129 
A halter’d neck which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. 


Re-enter Attendants, with Thyreus. 


Is he whipp’d? 
First Att. Soundly, my lord. 
Ant. Cried he? and begg’d he pardon? 


First Att. He did ask favor. 
Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter; and be thou 
sorry 
To follow Cesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him: 
henceforth 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, 
Shake thou to look on’t. Get thee back to 
Cesar, 
Tell him thy entertainment: look thou say 140 
He makes me angry with him; for he seems 
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Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was: he makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy ’tis to do ’t, 
When my good stars that were my former 
guides 
Have empty left their orbs and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. If he mislike 
My speech and what is done, tell him he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranched bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, 
As he shall like, to quit me: urge it thou: 101 
Hence with thy stripes, be gone! 
[Hait Thyreus. 
Cleo, Have you done yet? 
Ant. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony. 
Cleo. I must stay his time. 
Ant. To flatter Cesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 


Cleo. Not know me yet? 
Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be so, 


From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source, and the first stone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, so 161 
Dissolve my life! The next Cesarion smite! 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 


162. “dissolve my life”; that is, the hailstone dissolves or wastes 
away.—H. N. H. 
“Casarion” was Cleopatra’s son by Julius Cesar—H. N. H. 
“Casarion smite’; Hanmer’s emendation; Ff., “Casarian smile.” 
—I. G. 
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Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm 

Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 

Have buried them for prey! 

(Ant. I am satisfied. 

Cesar sits down in Alexandria, where 

I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 

Hath nobly held; our sever’d navy too 170 

Have knit again, and fleet, threatening most 
sea-like. 

Where hast thou been, my heart? Dost thou 
hear, lady? 

If from the field I shall return once more 

To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood; 

I and my sword will earn our chronicle: 

There ’s hope in ’t yet. 

Cleo. That’s my brave lord! 

Ant. I will be treble-sinew’d, hearted, breath’d, 
And fight maliciously: for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 180 
Of me for jests; but now I ’ll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 

165. “discandying”; the original has discandering. Discandying 
was proposed by Thirlby, and has been generally received. Of course 
it signifies melting out of a candied, that is, a solid state; which 
agrees well with the context, “a pelleted storm” being a storm of 
bullets. Moreover, discandy occurs, in a similar sense, in Act iv. se. 

10 of this play. Knight and Verplanck, however, retain discander- 

ing, and explain it to mean dis-squandering, that is, scattering. 

It is true, as they remark, that squander was sometimes used for 

scatter; as in The Merchant of Venice, Act i. sc. 3. It is also true, 

that the prepositive dis, di, was often used augmentatively or in- 
tensively. And it is also true, that the sense of scattering is con- 


gruent to the rest of the expression. All which might be good rea- 


son for adopting disquandering; but not, it seems to us, for retain- 
ing discandering.—H. N. H. 


( 
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Let ’s have one other gaudy night: call to me 
All my sad captains; fill our bowls once more: 
Let ’s mock the midnight bell. 

Cleo. It is my birth-day: 
I had thought to have held it poor, but since my 

lord 

Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 

Ant, We will yet do well. 

Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my lord. 

Ant. Do so, we ’ll speak to them; and to-night I “ll 


force 190 
The wine peep through their scars. Come on, 
my queen; 


There ’s sap in’t yet. The next time I do fight 
I ll make death love me, for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe. 
[EHwxeunt all but Enobarbus. 
Eno. Now he’ll outstare the lightning. To be 
furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge; and [ see still, 
A. diminution in our captain’s brain 
Restores his heart: when valor preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 200 
Some way to leave him. [Hait. 
183. “gaudy night”; feast days, in the colleges of either university, 
are called gaudy days, as they were formerly in the Inns of Court. 


“From gaudium,’ says Blount, “because, to say truth, they are days 
of joy, as bringing good cheer to the hungry students."—H. N. H. 
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ACT FOURTH 
ScENE I 


Before Alexandria. Cesar’s camp. 


Enter Cesar, Agrippa, and Mecenas, with his 
army: Cesar reading a letter. 


{ 

Ces. He calls me boy, and chides as he had power 
To beat me out of Egypt; my messenger 
He hath whipp’d with rods; dares me to per- 

sonal combat, 
Cesar to Antony. Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die, meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Mec. Cesar must think, 
When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his distraction. Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 

Ces. Let our best heads 10 
Know that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight. Within our files there are, 

5. “I have many other ways to die’; Upton would read: “He 
hath many other ways to die: mean time J laugh at his challenge.” 

This is certainly the sense of Plutarch, and given so in modern 

translations; but Shakespeare was misled by the ambiguity of the 


old one: “Antonius sent again to challenge Cesar to fight him: 


Cesar answered, that he had many other ways to die than so.”— 
H. N. H. 
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Of those that served Mark Antony but late, 

Enough to fetch him in. See it done: 

And feast the army; we have store to do ’t, 

And they have earn’d the waste. Poor Antony! 
Exeunt. 


Scene ITI 


Alexandria. Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter Antony, Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, 
Iras, Alexas, with others. 


Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius? 
Eno. No. 
Ant. Why should he not? 
Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better for- 
tune, 
He is twenty men to one. 
Ant. To-morrow, soldier, 
By sea and land I ’ll fight: or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honor in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo’t thou fight 
well? 
Eno. Ill strike, and ery “Take all.’ 
‘Ant. Well said; come on. 
Call forth my household servants: let ’s to-night 
Be bounteous at our meal. 


Enter three or four Servitors. 


Give me thy hand, 10 


8. “‘Take all’”’; let the survivor take all; no composition; victory 
or death—H. N. H. 
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Thou hast been rightly honest ;—so hast thou ;— 
Thou,—and thou,—and thou: you have served 


me well, ; 
And kings have been your fellows. 
Cleo. [ Aside to Eno.] What means 
this? 


Eno. [ Aside to Cleo.] ’Tis one of those odd tricks 
which sorrow shoots 

Out of the mind. 

Ant. And thou art honest too. 
I wish I could be made so many men, 
And all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 

Serv. The gods forbid! 

Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night: 
Scant not my cups, and make as much of me 21 
As when mine empire was your fellow too 
And suffer’d my command. 


Cleo. [ Aside to Eno.| What does he mean? 
Eno. [Aside to Cleo.] To make his followers weep. 
Ant. Tend me to-night; 


May be it is the period of your duty: 
Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 
A mangled shadow: perchance to-morrow 
You ’ll serve another master. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honest 

friends, 
I turn you not away; but, like a master 30 
Married to your good service, stay till death: 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 
And the gods yield you for ’t! 
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Eno. What mean you, sir, 
To give them this discomfort? Look, they 
weep, 
And I, an ass, am onion-eyed: for shame, 
Transform us not to women. 
Ant. Ho, ho, ho! 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 
Grace grow where those drops fall! My hearty 
friends, 
‘You take me in too dolorous a sense; 
For I spake to you for your comfort, did desire 


you 40 
To burn this night with torches: know, my 
hearts, 


I hope well of to-morrow, and will lead you 
Where rather I ’ll expect victorious life 

Than death and honor. Let’s to supper, come, 
And drown consideration. [Eaxeunt. 


Scene III 


The same. Before the palace. 
Enter two Soldiers to their guard. 
First Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the 


day. 
Sec. Sold. It will determine one way: fare you 
well. 
Heard you of nothing strange about the 
streets? 


First Sold. Nothing. What news? 
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Sec. Sold. Belike ’tis but a rumor. Good night 
to you. 
First Sold. Well, sir, good neh: 


Enter two other Soldiers. 


Sec. Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 
Third. Sold. And you. Good night, good night. 
[They place themselves in every corner of 
the stage. 
Fourth Sold. Here we: and if to-morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 10 
Our landmen will stand up. 
Third Sold. "Tis a brave army, 
And full of purpose. 
[Music of hautboys as under the stage. 


Fourth Sold. Peace! what noise? 

First Sold. List, list! 

Sec. Sold. Hark! 

First Sold. Music i’ the air. 

Third Sold. Under the earth. 

Fourth Sold. It signs well, does it not? 

Third Sold. No. 

First Sold. Peace, I say! 
What should this mean? 

Sec. Sold. "Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony 

loved, 


Now leaves him. 
First Sold. Walk; let’s see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 
Sec. Sold. How now, masters! 
\All. [Speaking together] How now! How now! 
Do you hear this? 
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First Sold. Aye; ist not strange? 20 
Third Sold. Do you hear, masters? do you hear? 
First Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have 
quarter; 
Let ’s see how it will give off. 
All. Content. ’Tis strange. [EHveunt. 


ScENE IV 


The same. A room in the palace. 


Enter Antony and Cleopatra, Charmian and others 


attending. 
Ant. Eros! mine armor, Eros! 
Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armor 
Eros! 


Enter Eros with armor. 


Come, good fellow, put mine iron on: 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her: come. 


Cleo. Nay, Ill help too. 
What’s this for? 
Ant. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 


The armorer of my heart: false, false; this, this. 
Cleo. Sooth, la, I "ll help: thus it must be. 
Ant. Well, well; 


3. “mine”; Ff., thine.”—I. G. 

“iron”; weapon.—C. H. H. 

5-8. The text follows Malone’s arrangement and reading (vide 
Cambridge Edition, Note VI.).—I. G. 
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We shall thrive now. Seest thou, my good 
fellow? 
Go put on thy defenses. 
Eros. Briefly, sir. 10 
Cleo. Is not this buckled well? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely: 
He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To daff’t for our repose, shall hear a storm. 
Thou fumblest, Eros; and my queen’s a squire 
More tight at this than thou: dispatch. O love, 
That thou couldst see my wars to-day, and 
knew’st 
The royal occupation! thou shouldst see 
A workman in ’t. 


Enter an armed Soldier. 


Good morrow to thee; welcome: 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike 
charge: 
To business that we love we rise betime, 20 
And go to’t with delight. 
Sold. A thousand, sir, 
Early though ’t be, have on their riveted trim, 
And at the port expect you. 
[Shout. Trumpets flourish. 
10. “Briefly” is here used for quickly.—The original prints this 
part of the dialogue somewhat confusedly; the whole passage be- 
ginning with, “Nay, I'll help too,” and ending with, “Thus it 
must be,” being assigned to Cleopatra. Sir Thomas Hanmer and 
Malone gave the arrangement of the dialogue as it here stands. 
In the next speech of Antony, the same volume substitutes “shall 


bear a storm” for “shall hear a storm.” The change is plausible, 
but not necessary.—H. N. H. 
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Capt. The morn is fair. Good morrow, general. 

All. Good morrow, general. 

Ant. "Tis well blown, lads: 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

So, so; come, give me that: this way; well said. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me: 
This is a soldier’s kiss: rebukable 30 
And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 

On more mechanic compliment; I Il leave thee 
Now like a man of steel. You that will fight, 
Follow me close; I ll bring you to’t. Adieu. 
[Exeunt Antony, Eros, Captains, and Soldiers. 

Char. Please you, retire to your chamber. 

Cleo. Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cesar 

might 
Determine this great war in single fight! 
Then Antony—but now—Well, on. 
[Hwveunt. 


ScENE V 


Alexandria. Antony’s camp. 


Trumpets sound. Enter Antony and Eros; a 
Soldier meeting them. 


Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony! 
Ant. Would thou and those thy scars had once pre- 
vail’d 
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To make me fight at land! 

Sold. Hadst thou done so, 
The kings that have revolted and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee would have 


still 
Follow’d thy heels. 
Ant. Who’s gone this morning? 
Sold. Who! 


One ever near thee: call for Enobarbus, 
He shall not hear thee, or from Cesar’s camp 
Say ‘I am none of thine.’ 


Ant. What say’st thou? 

Sold. Sir, 
He is with Cesar. 

Eros. Sir, his chests and treasure 10 
He has not with him. 

Ant. Is he gone? 

Sold. Most certain. 


Ant. Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him— 
I will subscribe—gentle adieus and greetings; 
Say that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men! Dispatch. Enobar- 
bus! [Hveunt. 


1%. “Dispatch, Enobarbus!”; Steevens (1773) reading; F. 1, “Dis- 
patch Hnobarbus”; F, 2, “Dispatch Eros’; Ff. 3, 4, “Dispatch, Eros’ ; 
Pope, “dispatch my Eros”; Johnson conj. “Dispatch! To Enobar- 
bus!”; Capell, “Dispatch—O Enobarbus!’; Rann, “Eros! Dis- 
patch”; Ritson conj., adopted by Steevens 1793, “Eros, despatch” ; 
Anon. conj. “Domitius Enorbarbus!”—I. G. 

For this scene and a subsequent one where Enobarbus dies, Plu- 
tarch furnished only the following basis: “Antonius dealt verv 
friendly and courteously with Domitius, and against Cleopatras 
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Scene VI 


Alexandria. Cesar’s camp. 


Flourish. Enter Cesar with Agrippa, Enobarbus 
and others. 


Ces. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 
Our will is Antony be took alive; 
Make it so known. 
Agr. Cesar, I shall. [Eait. 
Ces. The time of universal peace is near: 
Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook’d 
world 
Shall bear the olive freely. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. Antony 
Is come into the field. 
Ces. Go charge Agrippa 


Plant those that have revolted in the van, 


mind. For he being sicke of an ague when he went and tooke a 
little boate to go unto Cesars camp, Antonius was very sorie for 
it, but yet he sent after him all his cariage, traine, and men; and 
the same Domitius, as though he gave him to understand that he 
repented his open treason, died immediately after. shere were 
certaine kings also that forsooke him, and turned on Cesars side, 
as Amyntas and Deiotarus.”—H. N. H. 

6-7. “the three-nook’d world” is “the three corner’d world.” So 
in King John: “Come the three corners of the world in arms, and 
we shall shock them.” How the world came to be thus spoken 
of as having three corners only, has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained Such, however, was, the usage of the time—The Poet 
elsewhere refers to the “olive” as the symbol of peace. Thus in 
2 Henry VI: “But peace puts forth her olive every where.”—H., 
N. H. 
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That Antony may seem to spend his fury 10 

‘Upon himself. [Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 
Eno. Alexas did revolt, and went to Jewry 

On affairs of Antony; there did persuade 

Great Herod to incline himself to Cesar 

And leave his master Antony: for this pains 

Cesar hath hang’d him. Canidius and the 

rest 

That fell away have entertainment, but 

No honorable trust. I have done ill; 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely 

That I will joy no more. 


Enter a Soldier of Cesar’s. 


Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 20 
Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus: the messenger 
Came on my guard, and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 

Eno. I give it you. 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus: 

I tell you true: best you safed the bringer 


13. “persuade”; Rowe’s correction of Ff., “disswade.”—I. G. 

The original has dissuade, which Mr. Collier retains, against 
all propriety. The correction, evident in itself, is confirmed by 
Plutarch: ‘“Alexas Laodician, who was brought unto Antonius house 
and favour by meanes of Timagenes, afterwards was in greater 
credit with him than any other Grecian. Him Antonius had sent 
unto Herodes king of Jurie, hoping still to keepe him his friend. 
But he remained there, and betrayed Antonius. For where he 
should have kept Herodes from revolting from him, he perswaded 
him to turne to Cesar; and trusting king Herodes, he presumed to 
come in Caesars presence. Howbeit, Herodes did him no pleasure, 
for he was presently taken prisoner, and sent in chains to his owne 


countrey, and there by Csars commandment put to death.”-~ 
H. N. H. 
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Out of the host; I must attend mine office, 

Or would have done ’t myself. Your emperor 

Continues still a Jove. [Eait. 

Eno. I am alone the villain of the earth, 30 

And feel I am so most. O Antony, 

Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have 
paid 

My better service, when my turpitude 

Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows my 
heart: 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 

Shall outstrike thought: but thought will do ’t, 
feel, 

I fight against thee! No: I will go seek 

Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits 

My latter part of life. [Eavit. 


Scene VII 


Field of battle between the camps. 


Alarum. Drums and trumpets. Enter Agrippa 
and others. 


Agr. Retire, we have engaged ourselves too far: 
Cesar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expected. [Haxeunt. 


Alarums. Enter Antony, and Scarus wounded. 


Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done so at first, we had droven them 
home 
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With clouts about their heads. 
Ant. Thou bleed’st apace. 
Scar. I had a wound here that was like a T, 

But now ’tis made an H. [Retreat afar off . 


Ant. They do retire. 
Scar. We’ll beat’em into bench-holes: I have yet 
Room for six scotches more. 10 
Enter Eros. 
Eros. They are beaten, sir, and our advantage 
serves 
For a fair victory. 
Scar. Let us score their backs 


And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 
"Tis sport to maul a runner. 

Ant. I will reward thee 
Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valor. Come thee on. 

Scar. I ’llhalt after. [Haweunt. 


ScENE VIII 


Under the walls of Alexandria. 


Alarum. Enter Antony, in a march; Scarus, 
with others. 


Ant. We have beat him to his camp: run one be- 
fore, 
And let the queen know of our gests. To- 
morrow, 
Before the sun shall see ’s, we “II spill the blood 
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That has to-day escaped. I thank you all; 

For doughty-handed are you, and have fought 

Not as you served the cause, but as ’t had been 

Each man’s like mine; you have shown all 
Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats; whilst they with joyful 


tears 
Wash the congealment from your wounds and 
kiss 10 
The honor’d gashes whole. [Z'o Scarus] Give 
me thy hand; 


Enter Cleopatra, attended. 


To this great fairy I ‘ll commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bless thee. O thou day o’ the 


world, 
Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, attire and 
all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and 
there 
Ride on the pants triumphing! 
Cleo. Lord of lords! 


O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught? 
Ant. My nightingale, 

We have beat them to their beds. What, girl! 
though gray 

Do something mingle with our younger brown, 
yet ha’ we 20 

A brain that nourishes our nerves and can 


15. “proof of harness”; that is, armor of proof.—H. N. H. 
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Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man; 
Commend unto his lips thy favoring hand: 
Kiss it, my warrior: he hath fought to-day 
As if a god in hate of mankind had 
Destroy’d in such a shape. 

Cleo. I'll give thee, friend, 
An armor all of gold; it was a king’s. 

Ant. He has deserved it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phcebus’ car. Give me thy hand: 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 30 
Bear our hack’d targets like the men that owe 

them: 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together 
And drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 
‘Which promises royal peril. ‘Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blast you the city’s ear; 
Make mingle with our rattling taborines; 
That heaven and earth may strike their sounds 
together, 

Applauding our approach. [EH veunt. 


22. “‘get goal”; at all plays of barriers the boundary is called a 
goal; to win a goal is to be a superior in a contest of activity.— 
ELAN. EH. 

23. “favoring”; Theobald’s emendation of Ff., “savouring.”—I. G. 
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Scene IX 


Cesar’s camp. 
Sentinels at their post. 


First Sold. If we be not relieved within this hour, 
We must return to the court of guard: the 
night 
Is shiny, and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour 7? the morn. 
Sec. Sold. This last day was 
A shrewd one to’s. 


Enter Enobarbus. 
Eno. O, bear me witness, night,— 
Third Sold. What man is this? 
Sec. Sold. Stand close, and list him. 


Eno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent! 

First Sold. Enobarbus! 

Third Sold. Peacel > 41% 
Hark further. 

Eno. O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge upon 

me, 

That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me: throw my heart 


Against the flint and hardness of my fault; 
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Which, being dried with grief, will break to 
powder, 

And finish all foul.thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular, 20 

But let the world rank me in register 

A master-leaver and a fugitive: 


O Antony! O Antony! [ Dies. 
Sec. Sold. Let ’s speak to him. 
First Sold. Let’s hear him, for the things he 

speaks 

May concern Cesar. 

Third Sold. Let ’s do so. But he sleeps. 
Kirst Sold. Swoons rather; for so bad a prayer as 
his 

Was never yet for sleep. 

Sec. Sold. Go we to him. 
Third Sold. Awake, sir, awake; speak to us. 
Sec. Sold. Hear you, sir? 


First Sold. The hand of death hath raught him. 
[Drums afar off.] Hark! the drums 30 
Demurely wake the sleepers. Let us bear him 
To the court of guard; he is of note: our hour 

Is fully out. 
Third Sold. Come on, then; he may recover yet. 
[E'weunt with the body. 
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Scene X 


Between the two camps. 
Enter Antony and Scarus, with their army. 


Ant. Their preparation is to-day by sea; 
We please them not by land. 
Scar. For both, my lord. 
Ant. I would they ’ld fight i’ the fire or i’ the air; 
Weld fight there too. But this it is; our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us: order for sea is given; 


They have put forth the haven........ 

Where their appointment we may best discover 

And look on their endeavor. [EH xeunt. 
ScENE XI 


Another part of the same. 
Enter Cesar, and his Army. 


Ces. But being charged, we will be still by land, 
Which, as I take ’t, we shall; for his best force 


4-9, “But this it is,” etc.; the original here presents a singularly 
impracticable reading, which we subjoin, pointing and all: 


“But this it is, our Foote 

Upon the hilles adjoyning to the Citty 

Shall stay with us. Order for Sea is given, 

They have put forth the Haven: 

Where their appointment we may best discover, 

And looke on their endevour.” 
Modern editions, until Knight’s, supposing some words to have 
dropped out after haven, have supplied either Further on, pro- 
posed by Rowe, or Let’s seek a spot, proposed by Malone.—H. N. H. 
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Is forth to man his galleys. To the vales, 
And hold our best advantage. [Hveunt. 


Sie EG 


Hills adjoining to Alexandria. 
Enter Antony and Scarus. 


Ant. Yet they are not join’d: where yond pine does 
stand, 
I shall discover all: I ’ll bring thee word 
Straight, how ’tis like to go. [ Eait. 
Scar. Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra’s sails their nests: the augurers 
Say they know not, they cannot tell; look 
grimly 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected, and by starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 


[Alarum afar off, as at a sea-fight. 


Re-enter Antony. 


3-4, “Swallows have built . . . nests”; Plutarch speaks of this 
and divers other ominous events as occurring before the battle of 
Actium: “Before this warre, it is reported, many signes and won- 
ders fell out. One of the images of stone, which was set up in hon- 
our of Antonius in the city of Alba, did sweate many daies to- 
gether; and though some wiped it away, yet it left not sweating still. 
And in the city of Athens also, in a place where the warre of the 
Giants against the gods is set out in imagerie, the statue of Bacchus 
with a terrible wind was throwne downe in the theatre. It was said, 
that Antonius came of the race of Hercules, and in the manner of his 
life he followed Bacchus, and therefore was called the new Bacchus. 
The admirall galley of Cleopatra was called Antoniade, in the 
which there chanced a marvellous ill signe: swallowes had bred 
under the poope of her ship, and there came others after them, 


and drave the first away, and plucked downe their neasts.”— 
H. N. H. 
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Ant. All is lost; 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 10 

My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder 

They cast their caps up and carouse together 

Like friends long lost. Triple-turn’d whore! 
tis thou 

Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 

Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly; 

For when I am revenged upon my charm, 

I have done all. Bid them all fly; begone. 

[Hait Scarus. 

O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more: 

Fortune and Antony part here, even here 

Do we shake hands. All come to this? The 
hearts 20 

That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 

Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 

On blossoming Cesar; and this pine is bark’d, 

That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d I am. 

O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, 

13. “Triple-turn’d”; as having given her favors successively to 
Cesar, Antony, and Octavius.—C. H. H. 

21. “spaniel’d”; the old editions read pannelled. “Spaniel’d is the 
happy emendation of Sir Thomas Hanmer. In 4A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Helena says to Demetrius: “I am your spaniel,—only give 
me leave, unworthy as I am, to follow you.”—H. N. H. 

95. “soul”; Capell, “soil”; Singer (ed. 2) from Collier MS., “spell”; 
S. Walker conj. “snake”: “grave”; Pope reads “gay”; Collier (ed. 2) 
from Collier MS., “great”; Singer (ed. 2), “grand.”—I. G. 

“this grave charm” probably means this deadly or destructive 
piece of witchcraft. In this sense the epithet grave is often 
used by Chapman in his translation of Homer. Thus in the nine- 
teenth book: “But not far hence the fatal minutes are of thy grave 
ruin.” It seems to be employed in the sense of the Latin word 


gravis. Mr. Collier’s second folio substitutes spell for soul, and 
great for grave; and Mr. Singer tells us the latter change is also 
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Whose eye beck’d forth my wars and call’d 
them home, 

Whose bosom was‘my crownet, my chief end, 

Like a right gipsy hath at fast and loose 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss, 

What, Eros, Eros! 


Enter Cleopatra. 


Ah, thou spell! Avaunt! 30 

Cleo. Why is my lord enraged against his love? 
Ant. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy deserving, 

And blemish Cesar’s triumph. Let him take 

thee, 

And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians: 

Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 

Of all thy sex: most monster-like, be shown 

For poor’st diminutives, for doits; and let 

Patient Octavia plow thy visage up 

With her prepared nails. [Eait Cleopatra. 


"Tis well thou ’rt gone, 
If it be well to live; but better ’twere 40 


made in one of his own copies. Both changes seem plausible—H. 
NGw ek 

27. “That which I looked to as the reward or crown of my en- 
deavors.” The allusion is to finis coronat opus—H. N. H. 

87. “doits”; the old copies have “dolts” instead of “doits.” The 
emendation is Warburton’s. Shakespeare often uses doits, mean- 
ing, of course, small pieces of money. Tyrwhitt proposed, and 
Steevens adopted “to dolts” as the right reading. Knight and Ver- 
planck, however, retain dolts, and explain the passage thus: “Poor’st 
diminutives are the children of the humblest condition, and classed 
with dolts—the silly and ignorant of a larger growth; the whole 
forming what Cleopatra, in the last scene of the play, calls the 
‘shouting varletry’ of Rome. We must therefore understand ‘for’ 
to mean for the gratification of, or adopt a suggestion by Malone, 
‘be shown’ fore!”—H. N. H. 
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Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. Eros, ho! 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me: teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage: 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon, 
And with those hands that grasp’d the heaviest 


club 

Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall 
die: 

To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and 
I fall 

Under this plot: she dies for ’t. Eros, ho! 


[Ewit. 


ScENE XIII 


Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 


Cleo. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of 
Thessaly 
Was never so emboss’d. 
Char. To the monument! 
There lock yourself, and send him word you are 
dead. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off. 
Cleo. To the monument! 
1-2. “he is more mad than Telamon’; that is, than Ajaw Telamon 


for the armor of Achilles, the most valuable part of which was the 
shield.—H. N. H. 
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Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 
Say that the last I spoke was ‘Antony,’ 
And word it, prithee, piteously: hence, Mar- 


dian, 
And bring me how he takes my death. To the 
monument! [EHzxeunt. 10 


ScENE XIV 


The same. Another room. 
Enter Antony and Eros. 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 
Eros. Aye, noble lord. 
Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that ’s dragonish, 
A vapor sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen 
these signs; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
Eros. Aye, my lord. 
Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a 
thought 
8. “vesper’s pageants”; the beauty both of the expression and the 
allusion is lost, unless we recollect the frequency and the nature of 
these shows in Shakespeare’s age. The following apposite passage 
from a sermon, by Bishop Hall, is cited by Mr. Boswell: “I feare 
some of you are like the pageants of your great solemnities, wherein 
there is a show of a solid body, whether of a lion, or elephant, or 


unicorne; but if they be curiously look’d into, there is nothing but 
cloth, and sticks, and ayre.”—H. N. H. 
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The rack dislimns and makes it indistinct 10 
As water is in water. 

Eros. - It does, my lord. 

Ant. My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here I am Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt; and the queen— 
‘Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine, 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto ’t 
A million moe, now lost,—she, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards with Cesar, and false-play’d my 

glory 

Unto an enemy’s triumph. 20 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Enter Mardian. 


O, thy vile lady! 
She has robb’d me of my sword. 
Mar. No, Antony; 
My mistress loved thee, and her fortunes 
mingled 
With thine entirely. 
Ant. Hence, saucy eunuch; peace! 
She hath betray’d me, and shall die the death. 
Mar. Death of one person can be paid but once, 
10. “the rack dislimns”; that is, “the fleeting away of the clouds 
destroys the picture."—H. N. H 
19. “pack’d cards’; to pack the cards was often used metaphoric- 
ally, for contriving together to deceive another. The meaning is, that 
Cleopatra, by collusion, falsely played the great game they were en- 


gaged in, so as to sacrifice Antony’s fame to that of his enemy.— 
H. N. H. 
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And that she has discharged: what thou wouldst 
do 
Is done unto thy hand: the last she spake 
Was ‘Antony! most noble Antony!’ 30 
Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: she render’d life, 
Thy name so buried in her. 
Ant. Dead then? 
Mar. Dead. 
Ant. Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. [Z'o Mar.] That thou 
depart’st hence safe, 
Does pay thy labor richly; go. [Hait Mardian. 
Off, pluck off: 
The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my 
sides! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 40 
Crack thy frail case! Apace, Eros, apace! 
No more a soldier. Bruised pieces, go; 
‘You have been nobly borne. From me awhile. 
[Eait Eros. 
I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture: since the torch is out, 
Lie down and stray no farther: now all labor 
Mars what it does; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: seal then, and all is done. 


38-39. That is, “the battery proceeding from my heart, which is 
strong enough to break through the sevenfold shield of Ajax; 
would it were strong enough to cleave my sides and destroy me.”— 
H. N. H. 
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Eros!—I come, my queen. -Eros!—Stay for 
me: 50 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we ’Il hand in 
hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts 
gaze: 

Dido and her Aineas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. Come, Eros, Eros! 


Re-enter Eros. 


Eros. What would my lord? 
Ant. Since Cleopatra died 
I have lived in such dishonor that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Quarter’d the world, and o’er green Neptune’s 
back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself to lack 
The courage of a woman; less noble mind 60 
Than she which by her death our Cesar tells 
‘I am conqueror of myself.’ Thou art sworn, 
Eros, 
That, when the exigent should come—which 
now 
Is come indeed—when I should see behind me 
The inevitable prosecution of 
Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 
Thou then wouldst kill me: do’t; the time is 


come: 


60. “less noble mind” is to be taken in the sense of “less noble- 
minded.” Plutarch gives the passage thus: “O Cleopatra, it 
grieveth me not that I have lost thy company, for I will not be 
long from thee; but I am sory that, having bene so great a cap- 
taine and emperor, I am indeed condemned to be judged of lesse 
courage and noble mind then a woman.”—H. N. H, 
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Thou strikest not me, ’tis Cesar thou defeat’st. 
Put color in thy cheek. 
Eros. i The gods withhold me! 
Shall I do that which all the Parthian darts, 70 
Though enemy, lost aim and could not? 
Ant. Eros, 
Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome, and 
see 
Thy master thus with pleach’d arms, bending 
down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Cesar, drawn before him, 


branded 
His baseness that ensued? 
Eros. I would not see ’t. 
Ant. Come, then; for with a wound I must be 
cured. 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast 
worn | 
Most useful for thy country. 
Eros. O, sir, pardon me! 80 
Ani. When I did make thee free, sworest thou not 
then 


To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 

Or thy precedent services are all 

But accidents unpurposed. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me then that noble countenance, 

Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 
Ant. Lo thee! [Turning from him. 
Eros. My sword is drawn. 


87. “Lo thee’; Grant White conj. “Lo there.”—I. G. 
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Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. 
Eros. My dear master, 


My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 90 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 
Ant. ’Tis said, man; and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall I strike now? 


Ant. Now, Eros. 

Eros. Why, there then: thus I do escape the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death. [ Kills himself. 

Ant. Thrice-nobler than myself! 


Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should and thou couldst not. My queen and 
Eros 

Have by their brave instruction got upon me 

A nobleness in record: but I will be 

A bridegroom in my death, and run into ’t 100 

As to a lover’s bed. Come then; and, Eros, 

Thy master dies thy scholar: to do thus 
[Falling on his sword. 

I learn’d of thee. How! not dead? not dead? 

The guard, ho! O, dispatch me! 


Enter Dercetas and Guard. 


First Guard. What ’s the noise? 
Ant. I have done my work ill, friends: O, make 
an end 
Of what I have begun. 
Sec. Guard. The star is fall’n. 
First Guard. And time is at his period. 
All. Alas, and woe! 


Ant. Let him that loves me strike me dead. 
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First Guard. Not I. 
Sec. Guard. Nor I. 
Third Guard. Nor any one. [Eweunt Guard. 110 
Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This sword but shown to Cesar, with this tid- 
.. Ings, 
Shall enter me with him. 


Enter Diomedes. 


Dio. Where ’s Antony? 
Der. There, Diomed, there. 
Dio. Lives he? 
Wilt thou not answer, man? [Eait Dercetas. 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy sword, 
and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 
Dio. Most absolute lord, 
My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 
Ant. When did she send thee? 


Dio. Now, my lord. 

Ant, Where is she? 

Dio. Lock’d in her monument. She has a proph- 
esying fear 120 


Of what hath come to pass: for when she saw— 
Which never shall be found—you did suspect 
She had disposed with Cesar, and that your 
rage 
123. Mr. Collier’s second folio alters “dispos’d” to compos’d; an 
argument that those corrections are much more modern than the 
text. Dispose was sometimes used for arrange. Thus in Spenser’s 


Faerie Queene, Book ii. can. 8: “Words, well dispost, have secret 
powre appease inflamed rage.”—H. N. H. 
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Would not be purged, she sent you word she 
was dead; 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 
I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed: call my guard, I 


prithee. 
Dio. What, ho, the emperor’s guard! The guard, 
what, ho! 
Come, your lord calls. 130 


Enter four or five of the Guard of Antony. 


Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra 
bides; 
Tis the last service that I shall command you. 
First Guard. Woe, woe are we, sir, you may not 
live to wear 
All your true followers out. 


All. Most heavy day! 
Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp 
fate 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that wel- 
come 


Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 

I have led you oft: carry me now, good friends, 

And have my thanks for all. 140 
[Haveunt, bearing Antony. 
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ScENE XV 


The same. A monument. 


Enter Cleopatra, and her maids aloft, with Char- 
mian, and Iras. 


Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 

Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo. No, I will not: 
All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise; our size of sorrow, 
Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great 
As that which makes it. 


Enter, below, Diomedes. 


How now! is he dead? 
Dio. His death ’s upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o’ the other side your monument; 
His guard have brought him thither. 
Enter, below, Antony, borne by the Guard. 
Cleo. O sun, 
Burn the great sphere thou movest in! darkling 
stand 10 


The varying shore o’ the world. O Antony, 


10. “Burn the great sphere”; Hanmer, “Turn from the sphere”; 
Warburton, “Turn from th’ great sphere.’—I. G. 

11. “shore”; Staunton conj., adopted by Hudson, “star.”—I. G. 

According to the old philosophy, the sun was accounted a planet, 
and thought to be whirled round the earth by the motion of a solid 
sphere in which it was fixed. Supposing this consumed, the sun 
must wander in endless space, and the earth be involved in endless 
night.—H. N. H. 
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Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help, Iras, 
help; 

Help, friends below; let ’s draw him hither. 
Ant. Peace! 
Not Cesar’s valor hath o’erthrown Antony, 

But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 
Cleo. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’tis so! 
Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 20 
I lay upon thy lips. 
Cleo. I dare not, dear, 
Dear my lord, pardon, I dare not, 
Lest I be taken: not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortuned Cesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me; if knife, drugs, serpents, 
have 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe: 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honor 
Demuring upon me. But come, come, An- 
tony,— 
Help me, my women,—we must draw thee up; 
Assist, good friends. 


21. “I dare not’; Malone conj. “I dare not descend”; Ritson conj., 
adopted by Wordsworth, “IJ dare not come down’; Anon. conj., 
from Plutarch, “I dare not ope the gates,” &c.—I. G. 

Cleopatra means that she dare not come down out of the monu- 
ment to Antony.—H. N. H. 

25. “brooch’d”; brooch was used for an ornament of any kind. 
So in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster: “Honour’s a good brooch to wear in 
a man’s hat at all times.” And in Hamlet, Act iv. sc. 7: “He is 
the brooch, indeed, and gem of all the nation.”—-H. N. H. 
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Ant. O, quick, or Iam gone. 31 
Cleo. Here’s sport indeed! How heavy weighs 
my lord! 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness; 
That makes the weight. Had I great Juno’s 
power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee 


u 
And oe thee by Jove’sside. Yet come a little— 
Wishers were ever fools—O, come, come, come; 
[They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra. 
And welcome, welcome! die where thou hast 
lived: 
Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 
‘A ll. A heavy sight! 40 
Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying: 
Give me some wine, and let me speak a little. 
Cleo. No, let me speak, and let me rail so high, 
That the false housewife Fortune break her 
wheel, 
Provoked by my offense. 
Ant. One word, sweet queen: 
Of Cesar seek your honor, with your safety. 
O! 
Cleo. They do not go together. 

32. “sport”; divers editors have made a strange stumbling-block 
out of this use of sport; just as if anything were more common or 
more natural, than for people to express the intensest feeling by 
words of a contrary meaning! Mr. Collier’s second folio changes 
sport into port, which is supposed to be from a French word mean- 
ing weight; and Mr. Singer proposes to read support. We believe 


that sport is not only the word used by Shakespeare, but the fittest 
word he could use in the place.—H. N. H. 
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Ant. Gentle, hear me: 
None about Cesar trust but Proculeius. 
Cleo. My resolution and my hands I ’Il trust; 
None about Cesar. 50 
Ant. The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at, but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former for- 
tunes 
Wherein I lived, the greatest prince o’ the 
world, 
The noblest, and do now not basely die, 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to _ 
My countryman, a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. Now my spirit is going; 
I can no more. 
Cleo. Noblest of men, woo’t die? 
Hast thou no care of me? shall I abide 60 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty? O, see, my women, 
[Antony dies. 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt. My lord! 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fall’n: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. [ Faints. 
Char. O, quietness, lady! 
Tras. She’s dead too, our sovereign. 
Char. Lady! 
Tras. Madam! 
65. “soldier’s pole”; that is, their standard or rallying point is 
thrown down.—H. N. H. 
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Char. O madam, madam, madam! 


Tras. Royal Egypt, 70 
Empress! 
Char. Peace, peace, Iras! 


Cleo. No more, but e’en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. It were for me 
To throw my scepter at the injurious gods, 

To tell them that this world did equal theirs 

Till they had stol’n our jewel. All’s but 
naught; 

Patience is sottish, and impatience does 

Become a dog that’s mad: then is it sin 80 

To rush into the secret house of death, 

Ere death dare come to us? How do you, 
women ? 

What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, 
Charmian! 

My noble girls! Ah women, women, look, 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out! Good sirs, take 
heart: 

‘We'll bury him; and then, what ’s brave, what ’s 
noble, 

Let ’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 


73. “No more, but e’en a woman’; Capell’s version; Ff. — 
“No more but in a Woman”; Rowe, “No more but a meer woman” 
Johnson cond. -» adopted by Steevens, 1773, 1778, “No more—but den 
a woman.”—I, G, 

75. ‘chores® is an old word for diverse little items and patches of 
work, such as commonly fall to boys and servant-girls. In New 
England chores is still used in the same way for such matters as 
feeding the pigs, watering the horses, milking the cows, &c.— 
EN. i. 
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And make death proud to take us. Come, 
away: 

This case of that huge spirit now is cold: 

Ah, women, women! Come; we have no friend 

But resolution and the briefest end. 91 

[Hweunt: those above bearing off Antony’s body. 
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ACT FIFTH 
ScenE I 


Alexandria. Ccsar’s camp. 


Enter Cesar, Agrippa, Dolabella, Mecenas, Gal- 
lus, Proculeius, and others, his council of war. 


Ces. Go to him, Dollabella, bid him yield; 
Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks 
The pauses that he makes. 
Dol. Cesar, I shall. [Eavit. 


Enter Dercetas, with the sword of Antony. 


Ces. Wherefore is that? and what art thou that 
darest 

Appear thus to us? 

‘Der. I am call’d Dercetas; 
Mark Antony I served, who best was worthy 
Best to be served: whilst he stood up and spoke, 
He was my master, and I wore my life 
‘To spend upon his haters. If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 10 
I'll be to Cesar; if thou pleasest not, 

2. “frustrate”; in such verbs as frustrate, contaminate, and con- 


summate, the participle was often so formed. In the Psalter we 


have a similar usage: “Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors.”— 
fee, Ek. 


5. “appear thus”; that is, with a drawn and bloody sword in thy 
hand.—H, N. H. 
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I yield thee up my life. 

Ces. What is ’t thou say’st? 

Der. I say, O Cesar, Antony is dead. 

Ces. The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack: the round world 
Should have shook lions into civil streets, 

And citizens to their dens. The death of An- 
tony 

Is not a single doom; in the name lay 

A moiety of the world. 

Der. He is dead, Cesar; 
Not by a publi minister of justice, 20 
Nor by a hired knife; but that self hand, 

Which writ his honor in the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend 
it, 

Splitted the heart. This is his sword; 

I robb’d his wound of it; behold it stain’d 

With his most noble blood. 

Ces. Look you sad, friends? 
The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 

15. “crack: the round world’; Steevens conj. “crack than this: 
the riun’d world’; Singer conj. “crack: the round world convulsive” ; 
Nicholson conj. “crack: the round world in rending”; Daniel conj. 
“crack in the round world,” &c., &ec.—I. G. 

16-17. “Should have shook,’ etc.; commentators have puzzled a 
good deal over this passage, and most of them have concluded that 
some words had been lost in the printing. From the defectiveness 
of the measure it seems not unlikely that such may be the case. 
Still the sense is complete enough. Of course the idea is of a 
shaking, such as to confound cities and deserts together, throwing 
lions into the streets of men, and men into the dens of lions. We 
follow the arrangement of the original.—H. N. H. 


24. “Splitted the heart”; Collier MS., “Split that self noble heart’; 
Elze conj. “Splitted that very heart.”—I. G, 
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To wash the eyes of kings. 

Agr. And strange it is 
That nature must compel us to lament 
Our most persisted deeds. 


Mec. His taints and honors 30 
Waged equal with him. 
Agr. A rarer spirit never 


Did steer humanity: but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cesar is touch’d. 
Mec. When such a spacious mirror’s set before 
him, 
He needs must see himself. 
Ces. O Antony! 
I have follow’d thee to this. But do we lance 
Diseases in our bodies: I must perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day, 
Or look on thine; we could not stall together 
In the whole world: but yet let me lament, 40 
‘With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war, 
The arm of mine own body and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle, that our 
stars: 
Unreconcilable should divide 
28. “wash the eyes of kings”; “May the gods rebuke me if it be not 
tidings to make kings weep.” But again in its exceptive sense.— 
H. N. H. 
46. “his” for its —H. N. H. 
47-48. “should divide,” etc.; that is, should have made us, in our 


equality of fortune, disagree to a pitch like this, that one of us must 
die—H. N. H. 
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Our equalness to this. Hear me, good 
friends,— 


Enter an Egyptian. 


But I will tell you at some meeter season: 

The business of this man looks out of him; 50 

We'll hear him what he says. Whence are 
you? 

Egyp. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my mis- 

tress, 
Confined in all she has, her monument, 
Of thy intents desires instruction, 
That she preparedly may frame herself 
To the way she’s forced to. 

Ces. Bid her have good heart: 
She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honorable and how kindly we 
Determine for her; for Cesar cannot live 
To be ungentle. 

Egyp. So the gods preserve thee! [Hait, 60 

Ces. Come hither, Proculeius. Go and say, 

We purpose her no shame: give her what com- 
forts 

The quality of her passion shall require, 

Lest in her greatness by some mortal stroke 

She do defeat us; for her life in Rome 


52. “A poor Egyptian yet’; that is, yet an Egyptian, or subject 
of the queen of Egypt, though soon to become a subject of Rome.— 
HAN. 

59-60. “live To be ungentle’; Rowe (ed. 2) and Southern MS.; 
Ff. read “leaue to be ungentle”; Capell, “Leave to be gentle”; Tyr- 
whitt conj. “learn To be ungentle”; Gould conj. “bear to be un- 
gentle.”—I. G. 
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Would be eternal in our triumph: go, 
And with your speediest bring us what she says 
And how you find of her. 
Pro, Cesar, I shall. [ Eat. 
Ces. Gallus, go you along. [EKait Gallus.] 
Where ’s Dolabella, 
To second Proculeius? 
‘All. Dolabella! 70 
Ces. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he’s employed: he shall in time be ready. 
Go with me to my tent; where you shall see 
How hardly I was drawn into this war; 
How calm and gentle I proceeded still 
In all my writings: go with me, and see 
What I can show in this. [Eveunt. 


ScenE II 


Alexandria. The monument. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras., 


Cleo. My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. ’Tis paltry to be Cesar; 
Not being Fortune, he ’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will: and it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 


“Enter Cleopatra,” etc.; the Poet here has attempted to exhibit 
at once the outside and the inside of a building. It would be diffi- 
cult to represent this scene on the stage in any other way than mak- 
ing Cleopatra and her attendants speak all their speeches, till the 
queen is seized, within the monument.—H. N. H. 
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Which shackles accidents and bolts up change; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
The beggar’s nurse and Casar’s. 


Enter, to the gates of the monument, Proculeius, 
Gallus, and Soldiers. 


Pro. Cesar sends greeting to the Queen of Egypt, 
And bids thee study on what fair demands 10 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 


Cleo. What’s thy name? 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo. Antony 


Did tell me of you, bade me trust you, but 

I do not greatly care to be deceived, 

That have no use for trusting. If your master 

Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell 
him, 

That majesty, to keep decorum, must 

No less beg than a kingdom: if he please 

To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son, 

He gives me so much of mine own as [ 20 

Will kneel to him with thanks. 


6. “bolts wp change”; voluntary death is an act which bolts up 
change; it produces a state which has no longer need of the gross 
and terrene sustenance, in the use of which Cesar and the beggar 
are on a level. It has been already said in this play: “Our dungy 
earth feeds man as beast.” “The /ithiopian king,” says Herodotus, 
“upon hearing a description of the nature of wheat, replied, that 
he was not at all surprised if men, who eat nothing but dung, did 
not attain a longer life.”—H. N. H. 

1. “dug”; Warburton conj., adopted by Theobald, “dugg”; Ff. 
“dung”; Nicholson conj. “tongue”; Cartwright conj. “wrong”; Bailey 
conj. “doom.”—I. G. 

90. “as”; in Shakespeare’s time, as was often used where we should 
use that.—H. N. H. 
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Pro. Be of good cheer; 

You ’re fall’n into a princely hand; fear noth- 
ing: ; 

Make your full reference freely to my lord, 

Who is so full of grace that it flows over 

On all that need. Let me report to him 

Your sweet dependency, and you shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 

‘Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 

Cleo. Pray you, tell him 
I am his fortune’s vassal and I send him 
The greatness he has got. I hourly learn 30 
A doctrine of obedience, and would gladly 
Look him 7’ the face. 

Pro. This I “ll report, dear lady. 
Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it. 

Gal. You see how easily she may be surprised. 

[Here Proculeius and two of the Guard 
ascend the monument by a ladder placed 
against a window, and, having de- 
scended, come behind Cleopatra. Some 
of the Guard unbar and open the gates. 

Guard her till Cesar come. [ Hait. 

Tras. Royal queen! 

"9m, “pray in aid”; praying in aid is a term used for a petition 

made in a court of justice for the calling in of help from another 

that hath an interest in the cause in question.—H. N. H. 

29-30. “send him the greatness”; “In yielding to him I only give 

him that honor which he himself has achieved.”—H. N. H. 

35. There is no stage-direction here in the old copy: that now 
inserted is formed on the old translation of Plutarch. In the orig- 


inal the speech here assigned to Gallus is given to Proculeius, as is 
also the preceding speech.—H. N. H. 
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Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen! 
Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. 
[Drawing a dagger. 
Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold: 
[Seizes and disarms her. 
Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 40 
Relieved, but not betray’d. 


Cleo. What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languish? 
Pro. Cleopatra, 


Do not abuse my master’s bounty by 
The undoing of yourself: let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 
Cleo. Where art thou, death? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a 
queen 
Worth many babes and beggars! 
Pro. O, temperance, lady! 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I ’ll not drink, sir; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 50 
I’l not sleep neither: this mortal house I ’il 
ruin, 
Do Cesar whathe can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court, 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
50. “necesary”; Hanmer, “accessary”; Malone conj. “necessary, 
Pll not so much as syllable a word”; Ritson conj. “necessary, I will 
not speak; if sleep be necessary.”—I. G. 
That is, if for ence it be necessary to use idle talk; implying that 
her purposes are for action, not for speech. Johnson has shown 


that will be is often used in conversation without reference to the 
future.—H. N. H. 
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Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! rather make 60 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 
_And hang me up in chains! 

Pro. You do extend 
These thoughts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Cesar. 


Enter Dolabella. 


Dol. ; Proculeius, 
What thou hast done thy master Cesar knows, 
And he hath sent for thee: for the queen, 
I ll take her to my guard. 
Pro. So, Dolabella, 
It shall content me best: be gentle to her. 
[ T'o Cleo.] To Cesar I will speak what you shall 
please, 
If you ‘ll employ me to him. 
Cleo. Say, I would die. 70 
[Eaweunt Proculeius and Soldiers. 
Dol. Most noble empress, you have heard of me? 
Cleo. I cannot tell. 
Dol. Assuredly you know me. 
Cleo. No matter, sir, what I have heard or known. 
You laugh when boys or women tell their 
dreams; 
Is ’t not your trick? 


Dol. I understand not, madam. 
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Cleo. I dream’d there was an emperor Antony: 
O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man! 
Dol. If it might please ye,— 
Cleo. His face was as the heavens; and therein 
stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course and 
lighted 80 
The little O, the earth. 
Dol. Most sovereign creature,— 
Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d arm 
Crested the world: his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in ’t; an autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping: his delights 
Were dolphin-like; they show’d his back above 
The element they lived in: in his livery 90 
‘Walk’d crowns and crownets; realms and 
islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 
Dol. Cleopatra,— 
Cleo. Think you there was, or might be, such a 
man 
As this I dream’d of ? 

83. “propertied as all the tuned spheres”; harmonious as the 
spheres. For the Platonic doctrine of the harmony of the spheres cf. 
the Timeus, §§ 37 et seq.: “The body of heaven is visible, but the 
soul is invisible, and partakes of reason and harmony” (Jowett’s 
translation).—C. H. H. 

85. “quail”; make tremble——C. H. H. 

87. “an autumn ’twas”; Theobald and Thirlby conj.; Ff. read “an 


Anthony it was,” &c.—I. G. 
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Dol. Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 

But if there be, or ever were, one such, 

It’s past the size of dreaming: nature wants 

stuff 

To vie strange forms with fancy; yet to imagine 

An Antony, were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy, 

Condemning shadows quite. 

Dol. Hear me, good madam. 100 
Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight: would I might 

never 

O’ertake pursued success, but I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 

My very heart at root. 

Cleo. I thank you, sir. 

Know you what Cesar means to do with me? 
Dol. I am loath to tell you what I would you knew. 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, sir,— 

Dol. Though he be honorable,— 

Cleo. He ’ll lead me then in triumph? 

Dol. Madam, he will; I know ’t. 110 

[Flourish and shout within: ‘Make way there: 

Cesar!’ 


Enter Cesar, Gallus, Proculeius, Mecenas, 
Seleucus, and others of his Train. 


97-98. “nature . . . fancy”; to vie here has its metaphorical 
sense of to contend in rivalry. Nature and Fancy produce each 
their piece, and the piece done by Nature had the preference. An- 
tony was in reality past the size of ee he was more by na- 
ture than fancy could present in sleep.—H. N. H. 

104, “smite”; Capell’s emendation; Ff. 1, ef “suites”; Ff. 3, 4, 
“suits”; Pope, “shoots.”—I. G. 
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Ces. Which is the Queen of Egypt? 
Dol. It is the emperor, madam. [Cleopatra kneels, 
Ces. Arise, you shall not kneel: 
I pray you, rise; rise, Egypt. 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; my master and my lord 
I must obey. 
Ces. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
Cleo. Sole sir o’ the world, 120 
I cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear; but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
Have often shamed our sex. 
Ces. Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce: 
If you apply yourself to our intents, 
Which towards you are most gentle, you shall 
find 
A benefit in this change; but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty by taking 
Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 130 
Of my good purposes and put your children 
To that destruction which I ’Il guard them from 
If thereon you rely. Ill take my leave. 
Cleo. And may, through all the world: ’tis yours; 
and we, 
Your scutcheons and your signs of conquest, 


shall 
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Hang in what place you please. Here, my 

good lord. 

Ces. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra. 

Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate and jewels, 
I am possess’d of: ’tis exactly valued, 

Not petty things admitted. Where ’s Seleucus? 
Sel. Here, madam. 141 
Cleo. This is my treasurer: let him speak, my lord, 

Upon his peril, that I have reserved 

To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, 

I had rather seal my lips than to my peril 

Speak that which is not. 

Cleo. What have I kept back? 

Sel. Enough to purchase what you have made 

known. 

Coes. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra; I approve 
Your wisdom in the deed. 

Cleo. See, Cesar! O, behold, 150 
How pomp is follow’d! mine will now be yours, 
And, should we shift estates, yours would be 

mine. 

The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 

Even make me wild. O slave, of no more trust 

Than love that’s hired! What, goest thou 

back? thou shalt 

Go back, I warrant thee; but I Il catch thine 


eyes, 
Though they had wings: slave, soulless villain, 
dog! 
O rarely base! 
Ces. Good queen, let us entreat you. 
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Cleo. O Cesar, what a wounding shame is this, 
That thou vouchsafing here to visit me, 160 
Doing the honor of thy lordliness 
To one so meek, that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy! Say, good Cesar, 
That I some lady trifles have reserved, 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal; and say, 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation; must I be unfolded 170 
With one that I have bred? The gods! it 

smites me 
Beneath the fall I have. [7'o Selewcus] Prithee, 
go hence; 
Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chance: wert thou a 
man, 
Thou wouldst have mercy on me. 
Ces. Forbear, Seleucus. 
[Hait Seleucus. 
Cleo. Be it known, that we, the greatest, are mis- 
thought 
164. “Addition of his envy”; that this fellow should add one more 


parcel or item to the sum of my disgraces, namely his own malice. 
—H. N. H. 

174. “my chance,” i. e. my changed fortune, lot; Hanmer reads 
“mischance”’; S. Walker conj. “my change’; Ingleby conj., adopted 
by Hudson, “my glance.”—I. G. 

Of course the meaning is, that her native fire, which is now so 
overlaid with the ashes of misfortune as to seem extinguished, will 
flame up through them. The image, though oddly expressed, is not 
uncommon. Chaucer has a similar one: “Yet in our ashen cold is 
fire yreken.”—H. N. H. 
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For things that others do, and when we fall, 
We answer others’ merits in our name, 
Are therefore to be pitied. 
Ces. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reserved, nor what acknowl- 
edged, 180 
Put we i’ the roll of conquest: still be ’t yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure, and believe 
Cesar ’s no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be 
cheer’d; 
Make not your thoughts your prisons: no, dear 
queen ; 
For we intend so to dispose you as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and 
sleep: 
Our care and pity is so much upon you 
That we remain your friend; and so, adieu. 
Cleo. My master, and my lord! 
Ces. Not so. Adieu. 190 
[Flourish. Eaeunt Cesar and his train. 
Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, that I 
should not 
Be noble to myself: but, hark thee, Charmian. 
[Whispers Charmian. 
Tras. Finish, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 


178-179. “We answer others’ merits in our name, Are”; Malone’s 
reading; Ff., “We answer others merits, in our name Are”; &c.— 


I.G 
That is, we answer for that which others have merited by their 
transgressions.—H. N. H. 
185. “make not your thoughts your prisons”; be not a prisoner in 
imagination.—H. N. H. 
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Cleo. Hie thee again: 
I have spoke already, and it is provided; 
Go put it to the haste. 

Char. * Madam, I will. 


Re-enter Dolabella, 


Dol. Where is the queen? 

Char. Behold, sir. [Eait. 

Cleo. Dolabella! 

Dol. Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Cesar through Syria 200 
Intends his journey, and within three days 
You with your children will he send before: 
Make your best use of this: I have perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 


Cleo. Dolabella, 
I shall remain your debtor. 
Dol. I your servant. 


Adieu, good queen; I must attend on Cesar. 
Cleo. Farewell, and thanks. [Hait Dolabella. 
Now, Iras, what think’st thou? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
In Rome, as well as I: mechanic slaves 209 
With greasy aprons, rules and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view: in their thick breaths, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded 
And forced to drink their vapor. 
Tras. The gods forbid! 
Cleo. Nay, ’tis most certain, Iras: saucy lictors 


210. “greasy aprons,” etc.; cf. Julius Cesar, i. 1. 4, 5.—C. H. H. 
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Will catch at us like strumpets, and scald 
rhymers 

Ballad us out o’ tune: the quick comedians 

Extemporally will stage us and present 

Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall 
see 219 


Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’ the posture of a whore. 


Tras. O the good gods! 

Cleo. Nay, that’s certain. 

Iras. Ill never see ’t; for I am sure my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that’s the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents. 


Re-enter Charmian. 


Now, Charmian! 
Show me, my women, like a queen: go fetch 


216. “Ballad”; the dread of being “executed in a ballad” is a 
theme of frequent allusion with the dramatists of Shakespeare’s 
time. One of Falstaff’s threats, in 2 Henry IV, Act ii. se. 2, turns 
upon it: “An I have not ballads made on you all, and sung to 
filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison.” And in Massinger’s 
Bondman, Act v. sc. 3, one of the insurgent slaves, humbly begging 


he “may not twice be executed,” when asked what he means, an- 
swers thus; 


“At the gallows first, and after in a ballad 

Sung to some villainous tune. There are ten-groat rhymers 
About the town, grown fat on these occasions, 

Let but a chapel fall, or a street be fir’d, 

A foolish lover hang himself for pure love, 

Or any such like accident, and, before 

They are cold in their graves, some damn’d ditty’s made, 
Which makes their ghosts walk.’—H. N. H. 
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My best attires: I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony: sirrah Iras, go. 229 
Now, noble Charmian, we ’ll dispatch indeed, 
And when thou hast done this chare Ill give 
thee leave 
'To play till doomsday. ‘Bring our crown and 
all. 
[Eait Iras. A noise within. 
Wherefore ’s this noise? 


Enter a Guardsman, 


Guard. Here is a rural fellow 
That will not be denied your highness’ presence: 
He brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in. [Hait Guardsman. 

What poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 
My resolution ’s placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 239 
I am marble-constant; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


Re-enter Guardsman, with Clown bringing in a 
basket. 


Guard. ~ This is the man. 
Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. [Eait Guardsman. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 


229, “sirrah” was not anciently an appellation either reproachful 
or injurious; being applied, with a sort of playful kindness, to chil- 
dren, friends, and servants, and what may seem more extraordinary, 
as in the present case, to women.—H. N. H. 

240. “fleeting,” or flitting, is changeable, inconstant.—H. N. H. 

943. “worm” is used by our old writers to signify a serpent. The 
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That kills and pains not? 

Clown. Truly, I have him: but I would not be 
the party that should desire you to touch 
him, for his biting is immortal; those that do 
die of it do seldom or never recover. 

Cleo. Rememberest thou any that have died on ’t? 
Clown. Very many, men and women too. I 250 
heard of one of them no longer than yester- 
day: a very honest woman, but something 
given to lie; as a woman should not do, but 
in the way of honesty: how she died of the 
biting of it, what pain she felt: truly, she 
makes a very good report o’ the worm; but 
he that will believe all that they say, shall 
never be saved by half that they do: but this 

is most fallible, the worm ’s an odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence; farewell. 260 

Clown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

[Setting down his basket. 

Cleo. Farewell. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that the 
worm will do his kind. 

Cleo. Aye, aye; farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted 


word is pure Saxon, and is still used in the north in the same 
sense. We have it still in the blind-vorm and slow-worm. Shake- 
speare uses it several times. The notion of a serpent that caused 
death without pain was an ancient fable, and is here adopted with 
propriety. The worm of Nile was the asp of the ancients, which 
Dr. Shaw says is wholly unknown to us.—H. N. H. 

256-258. “but he . . . they do’; Warburton observes that 
“Shakespeare’s clowns are always jokers, and deal in sly satire”: 
but he would have all and half change places. The confusion was 
probably designed to heighten the humor of the clown’s speech.— 
H. N. H. 
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but in the keeping of wise people, for indeed 
there is no goodness in the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care; it shall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good. Give it nothing, I pray 270 
you, for it is not worth the feeding. 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clown. You must not think I am so simple but 
I know the devil himself will not eat a 
woman: I know that a woman is a dish for 
the gods, if the devil dress her not. But, 
truly, these same whoreson devils do the gods 
great harm in their women; for in every ten 
that they make, the devils mar five. 


Cleo. Well, get thee gone; farewell. 280 
Clown. Yes, forsooth: I wish you joy o” the 
worm. [ Lait. 


Re-enter Iras with a robe, crown, &c. 


Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip: 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Cesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I 
come: 290 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
I am fire and air; my other elements 
292. “my other elements”; according to the old philosophy, there 


were four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, of which all things 
were composed. In King Henry V, Act iii. sc. 7, the Dauphin de- 
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I give to baser life. So; have you done? 
Come then and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. 
[Kisses them. Iras falls and dies. 
Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie 
still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 300 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
Char. Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain, that I may 
say 
The gods themselves do weep! 
Cleo. This proves me base: 
If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He ’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou 
mortal wretch, 
[Z'o an asp, which she applies to her breast. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and dispatch. O, couldst thou 
speak, 
That I might hear thee call great Cesar ass 310 
Unpolicied! 
Char. O eastern star! 
Cleo. Peace, peace! 


scribes his horse thus: “He is pure air and fire; and the dull ele- 
ments of earth and water never appear in him.”—H. N. H. 

295. “Iras falls and dies”; Iras must be supposed to have applied 
an asp to her arm while her mistress was settling her dress, to ac- 
count for her falling so soon—H. N. H. 
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Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? 
Char. O, break! O, break! 
Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle,— 
O Antony!—Nay, I will take thee too: 
[Applying another asp to her arm. 
What should I stay— [ Dies. 
Char. In this vile world? So, fare thee well. 
Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’d. Downy windows, close; 
And golden Phcebus never be beheld 320 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry; 
I ll mend it, and then play. 


Enter the Guard, rushing in. 
First Guard. Where is the queen? 


Char. Speak softly, wake her not. 
First Guard. Cesar hath sent— 
Char. Too slow a messenger. 


[ Applies an asp. 
O, come apace, dispatch: I partly feel thee. 
First Guard. Approach, ho! All’s not well: 
Cesar ’s beguiled. 

Sec. Guard. 'There’s Dolabella sent from Cesar; 

call him. 

First Guard. What work is here! Charmian, is 

this well done? 

Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 330 
Ah, soldier! [ Dies. 

322, Charmian remembers the words: “When thou hast done this 


chare, I’ll give thee leave to play till doomsday.”—H. N. H. 
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Re-enter Dolabella. 


Dol, How goes it here? 

Sec. Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Cesar, thy thoughts 
‘\ouch their effects in this: thyself art coming 
T'o see perform’d the dreaded act which thou 
So sought’st to hinder. 

[Within. ‘A way there, a way for Cesar! 


Re-enter Cesar and his train. 


Dol. O sir, you are too sure an augurer; 
That you did fear is done. 

Ces. Bravest at the last, 
She level’d at our purposes, and being royal 
Took her own way. The manner of their 


deaths? 340 
I do not see them bleed. 
Dol. Who was last with them? 
First Guard. A simple countryman, that brought 
her figs: 
This was his basket. 
Ces. Poison’d then. 
First Guard. O Cesar, 
This Charmian lived but now; she stood and 
spake: 


I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress; tremblingly she stood, 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 

Ces. O noble weakness! 
If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould appear 
By external swelling: but she looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 350 
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In her strong toil of grace. 


Dol. Here, on her breast, 
There is a vent of blood, and something blown: 
The like is on her arm. 


First Guard. This is an aspic’s trail: and these fig- 
leaves 


Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 


Ces. Most probable 
That so she died; for her physician tells me 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. ‘Take up her bed, 
And bear her women from the monument: 360 
She shall be buried by her Antony: 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 


356. “caves”; so Ff. 2, 3, 4; F. 1, “caues”; Barry conj. “canes”; 
Anon, conj. “caves”; Perring conj. “course.”—I. G. 

358. To pursue conclusions is to try experiments. Plutarch gives 
the following account of these experiments: “Cleopatra was very 
carefull in gathering all sorts of poisons together, to destroy men. 
Now, to make proofe of those poisons which made men die with 
least paine, she tried it upon condemned men in prison. She after- 
wards went about to prove the stinging of snakes and adders, 
and made some to be applyed unto men in her sight. So, when 
she had daily made diverse and sundry proofes, she found none 
of them all so fit as the biting of an aspicke; the which causeth 
only a heayinesse of the head, without swouning or complaining, 
and bringeth also a great desire to sleepe, with a sweate in the 
face; and so by litle and litle taketh away the senses and vitall 
powers, no living creature perceiving that the patients feele any 
paine. For they are so sorie when any body awaketh them and 
taketh them up, as those that be taken out of a sound sleepe.”— 
seg Ras 
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Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall 
In solemn show attend this funeral, 
And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity. [Hweunt. 


GLOSSARY 
By Israre~ Goriancz, M.A. 


ABHORRING, abomination; V. ii. 
60. 

Axons, staying; I. ii. 189. 

Apstract; “the a. of all faults,” 
“a microcosm of sinfulness”; I. 
iv. 9. 

Axnusep, ill-used; III. vi. 86. 

Asysm, abyss; III. xiii. 147. 

Apmitrep, acknowledged; regis- 
tered; (Theobald, “omitted”) ; 
V. ii. 140, 

Arrarp, afraid; II. v. 81. 

Arrecr’st, pleases; (F. 1, “af- 
fects”); 1. iii. 71. 

Ai; “pray in a.”, seek assist- 
ance, call in help from another; 
VERE ELE 

Auciwes, Hercules; IV. xii. 44. 

Aurxe; “having a. your cause,” 
“being engaged in the same 
cause with you” (Malone); II. 
ii. 51. 

ALt-oBeyInG, obeyed by all; III. 
xii: 77. 

Atms-priInk, “leavings”; (accord- 
ing to Warburton a_ phrase 
amongst good fellows to signify 
that liquor of another’s share 
which his companion drinks to 
ease him); II. vii. 5. 

Anctr, angling-line, fishing-line; 
II. v. 10. 

Answer, render account; III. xiii. 
Q7. 

Awnrontap, the name of the flag- 
ship of Cleopatra; III. x. 2. 
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Apace, fast; IV. vii. 6. 

APppEaL, impeachment; III. v. 12, 

Approor; “and as my farthest 
band shall pass on thy a.”, i. e. 
“such as when tried will prove 
to be beyond anything that I 
can promise” (Schmidt); III. 
ii, 27. 

Approves, proves; I. i. 60. 

ARABIAN BIRD, i, €. the Phoenix; 
III. ii. 12. 

Arcument, proof; ITI. xii. 3. 

ARrM-GauNT, (vide Note); I. v. 
48. 

ArmMoreER, one who has care of 
the armor of his master; IV. 
iv. 7. 

As, as if; I. ii. 105, 

As tow as, lower than; III. iii. 
BYE 

AspPic, asp, a venomous snake; 
V. ii. 296. 

—’s, (Ff. 2, 3, 4, “Aspects’’); 
V. ii. 354. 

As ’r, as if it; IV. viii. 6. 

Av HEEL or, on the heels of, im- 
mediately after; II. ii. 160. 

AtonE, reconcile; II. ii. 102. 

ATTEND, witness, take notice of; 
II. ii. 60. 

, await; III. x. 32. 

Avavrer, diyiner, foreteller; V. 
hie SE! 

Avueurina, prophesying; II. i. 10. 

Avow, begone, withdraw; V. ii. 
242, 


Glossary 


Awry, not straight; (Pope’s 
emendation of Ff., “away”) ; 
V. ii. 321. ' 


Banp, bond; II. vi. 132; III. ii. 
26. 

Banauvet, dessert; I. ii. 12. 

Barx’p, peeled; IV. xii. 23. 

Barrery; “b. from my _ heart,” 
i. @. the battery proceeding 
from the beating of, my heart; 
IV. xiv. 39. 

Barrie, army; III. ix. 2. 

Becx’p, beckoned; IV. xii. 26. 

Becuitep, cheated; V. ii. 326. 

BeixkeE, I suppose; I. ii. 36. 

Bencu-notes, holes of a privy; 
IV. vii. 9. 

Bereave, deprive; V. ii, 130. 

Best, it were best; IV. vi. 26. 

Bestrip, did stride over; V. ii. 82. 

Betime, betimes, in good time; 
IV. iv. 20. 

Brown, swollen; V. ii. 352. 

Buiows, swells; IV. vi. 34. 

Boar; “the b. of Thessaly,” i. e. 
“the boar killed by Meleager”; 
IV. xiii. 2. 

Bose er, inconstant woman; III. 
xiii, 110. 

Barts up, fetters; V. ii. 6. 

Bonn, “bounden duty” (Mason) ; 
I. iv. 84. 

Boot; “make b.”, take advantage; 
BVe 1.29% 

Boor THEE wiTH, give thee to 
boot, give thee in addition; II. 
Voth, 

Boy My Greatness, alluding to 
the fact of boys or youths 
playing female parts on the 
stage in the time of Shake» 
speare; V. ii. 220. 

Branpvep, stigmatized; IV. xiv. 
77. 

Brave, defy; IV. iv. 5. 
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Break, communicate; I. ii. 191. 

BreatHer, one who lives; III. 
iii. 24, 

BreaTHING, utterance; I. iii. 14. 

Breeze, gadfly; Ili. x. 14. 

Brier, summary; V. ii. 138. 

Brine, take; III. v. 25. 

Brine Mg, i. e. bring me word; 
IV. xiii. 10. 

Broocn’p, adorned as with a 
brooch; (Wray _ conj. 
“brook’a”); IV. xv. 25. 

Burconet, a close-fitting helmet; 
I. v. 24. 

But, if not; V. ii. 103. 

Bur BEING, except, unless we are; 
PWierxinde 

Bor ir 1s, except it be, if it be 
not; V. i. 27. 

By, according to; III. iii. 43. 


CaLL ON HIM, call him to ac- 
count; (?) “visit,” (Schmidt) ; 
I. iv. 28. 

Cane, piece; III. x. 6. 
CaRBUNCLED, set with carbuncles; 
IV. viii. 28. c 
Carriace; “the c. of his chafe”, 
the bearing of his passion, i. e. 

his angry bearing; I. iii. 85. 

CarRIES BEYOND, surpasses; III. 
vii. 76. 

Cast, cast up, calculate; III. ii. 
WG 

Cuance; “wounded ch.”, broken 
fortunes; III. x. 36. 

» fortune; V. ii. 174, 

—, occur; III. iv. 13. 

Cuare, task; V. ii. 231. 

Cures, drudgery; IV. xv. 75. 

Cuarm, charmer; IV. xii. 16. 

Cueck, rebuke; IV. iv. 31. 

Cuuck, a term of endearment; 
IVw iv. 2. 

Crrcte, crown; III. xii. 18, 

Curr, embrace; IV. viii. 8. 
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Cup, surround; V. ii. 362. 

Ctose, hidden; LV. ix. 6. 

CLOTH-OF-GOLD OF TISSUE, 4. @ 
“cloth-of-gold in tissue or tex- 
ture”; (?) cloth-of-gold on a 
ground of tissue; II. ii. 204, 

CiourTs, cloths; (?) blows, 
knocks; IV. vii. 6. 

Cioytess, preventing satiety; II. 
i. 25. 

Coxor, excuse, pretext; I. iii. 32. 

Comers DEAR’D, becomes endeared; 
(Ff., “comes feard’); I. iv. 44. 

Comrort; “best of c.”, i. e. “may 
the best of comfort be yours” 
(Steevens); (Rowe, “Be of 
comfort’); III. vi. 89. 

ComManpD, all power to command; 
PS. 23: 

Commission, warrant; II. iii. 41. 

Comparisons, advantages, i. @. 
“things in his favor, when com- 
pared to me”; (Pope, “capari- 
sons’); III. xiii. 26. 

Competitor, associate; I. iv. 3. 

ComposE, come to a composition; 
Tit Lb; 

ComposurE, composition; I. iv. 
22. 

Concivsion; “still c.”, i. e. quiet 
inference; (Collier MS., “still 
condition”); IV. xv. 28. 

Concivsions, experiments; V. ii. 
358. 

Conrounp, waste; I. i. 45. 

, destroy; III. ii. 58. 

ConcEatmMent, congealed blood; 
IV. viii. 10. 

Content, agreed; IV. iii. 24. 

Continent; “thy c.”, that which 
encloses thee; IV. xiv. 40. 

ConTrRivine; “many our ¢. 
friends,” i. e. “many friends 
who are busy in our interest”; 
I. ii, 196. 
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CoNnVERSATION, 
vi. 134. 

CorRIGIBLE, submissive to cor ‘*< 
tion; IV. xiv. 74. 

Coucu, lie; IV. xiv. 51. 

Couxp, would gladly; I. ii. 133. 

Course, pursue hotly; III. xt 
ik, 

Court oF GuarD, guard room; IV 
ix, 2, 

Crack, burst of sound; V. i. 15. 

Crescent, increasing; II. i. 10. 

Crestep, formed the crest of; V 
ii. 83. 

Crownet, crown; IV. xii. 27. 

s, coronets; V. ii. 91. 

Cunnine, “dexterous and trick- 
ish in dissembling”; I. ii, 154, 

» skill, art; II. iii. 34, 

Curious, careful; III. ii. 35. 

Courstness, ill-humor; II. ii. 25. 


deportment; I% 


Darr’r, doff it, take it off; (F. 
1, “daft”; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “doft”; 
Rowe, “dof’t’’); LV. iv. 13. 

Dane, defiance; I. ii, 198. 

Darxens, obscures; III. i. 24, 

Darxkuino, in the dark; IV. xv. 
10. 

DEALT ON LIEUTENANTRY, acted 
by proxy; III. xi. 39. 

DEATH AND HONOR, 
death; IV. ii. 44. 

Decurnep, decayed, fallen; III. 
xiii, 27. 

Dereat’st, dost destroy; IV. xiv. 
68. 

Derenp, forbid; III. iii. 46. 

Demon, attendant spirit; II. iii. 
19. 

Demure ty, solemnly, gravely; IV. 
xy. 29; LV. ix. 31. 

Demourine, looking with affected 
modesty; IV. xv. 29. 

Derutation; “in d.”, by deputy; 


honorable 
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(Ff, “disputation”) ; IIT. xiii. 
7A, 


Derrocatety, disparagingly; II. ii. 
34, 

Desires; “your d. are yours,” 
your desires are granted; III. 
iv. 28. 

DererMINE, decide, resolve; V. i. 
59. 

DerrerMINES, comes to an end; 
III. xiii. 161. 

Diminvtives, insignificant crea- 
tures; IV. xii. 37. 

Disasrer, disfigure; II. vii. 19. 

Discanpy, melt; IV. xii. 22. 

Discanpyinc, melting, thawing; 
(Ff. “discandering”; Rowe, 
“discattering”); III. xiii. 165. 

Discontents, malcontents; I. iv. 
39. 

Distimns, effaces, blots out; (Ff., 
“dislimes’”’); IV. xiv. 10. 

Dismission, dismissal, discharge; 
Tei 26. 

DisroncE, pour down; IV. ix. 13. 

Disrose, dispose of; V. ii. 186. 

Disrosep, settled matters; (Col- 
lier MS., “compos’d”) ; IV. xiv. 
123. 

Disrosition; “pinch one another 
by the d.”, “touch one another 
in a sore place” (Warburton) ; 
“try each other by banter” 
(Clarke) ; II. vii. 8. 

Disrracrions, detachments; III. 
vii. 77. 

Divine, prophesy, predict; II. vi. 
126, 

Dorrs, the smallest sum of money; 
(Ff., “Dolts,” 4. e. fools; for 
which reading much is to be 
said); IV. xii. 37. 

Dovucury-HANDED, stout of hands; 
IV. viii. 5. 

Dreap, fear; IV. xiv. 127. 

Droven, driven; IV. vii. 5. 
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Dump’p, silenced; (Ff. “dumb” 
Warburton, “done”); I. v. 50. 


Ear, plow; I. iv. 49. 

Earning, tilling, plowing; I. ii. 
EEG 

Esp’p, declined, decayed; I. iv. 
43. 

Ences, blades, swords; II. vi. 39. 

Enicr; “make thine own e.”, de- 
cree the reward you desire; 
III. xii. 32. 

Errecrts, realization; V. ii. 333. 

Eeyprt, i. ¢. the Queen of Egypt; 
ES ti 78; 

Eeyrr’s wipow, i. e. Cleopatra, 
who had been married to 
young Ptolemy, afterwards 
drowned; II. i. 37. 

Exner, better, superior; III. x. 
13. 

Emxarttre, be drawn up in bat- 
tle array; IV. ix. 3. 

Emsoss’p, foaming at the mouth; 
a hunting term; (Ff. “im- 
bost”); IV. xiii. 3. 

Enrorce, urge; II. ii. 99. 

» lay much stress upon; V. 
ii. 195. 

ENFRANCHED, 
(Theobald, 
III. xiii. 149. 

ENFRANCHISE, set free, deliver; 
Tots 28: 

Enow, enough; (used as plural 
of enough) ; I. iv. 11. 

Ensvep, followed; IV. xiv. 77. 

ENTERTAINMENT, reception; III. 
xiii. 140. 

» service; IV. vi. 17. 

ENTER witH, recommend to; IV. 
xiv. 113. 

Envy, malice; V. ii. 164, 

Esrrince, ostrich; III. xiii. 197. 

Erernat; “e. in our triumph,” 
i. e. “be for ever recorded as 


enfranchised ; 
“enfranchis’d”) ; 
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the most glorious trophy of 
our triumph”; (Thirlby conj. 
“eternaling”); V. i. 66. 

Every or, every one of; I. ii. 40. 

Evwence, proof; I. iii, 74. 

ExicEnT, exigency, decisive mo- 
ment; IV. xiv. 63. 

EXpeDIENCE, expedition; I. ii. 
192. 

ExTEeNDeED, seized upon; a law 
term; I. ii. 107. 

Eye, appear; I. iii. 97. 


Facrion, dissension; I. iii. 48. 

Famy, enchantress; IV. viii. 12. 

Fatt, befall, fall upon; III. vii. 
40. 

> let fall; III. xi. 67. 

Fauiete, blunder for infallible; 
(F. 1, “falliable”); V. ii. 259. 

Fame, rumor, report; II. ii. 166. 

Fast AND Loose, a cheating game 
of gipsies; IV. xii. 28. 

Fars, vats; II. vii. 124. 

Favor, face, countenance; II. v. 
38. 

Fear, frighten; II. vi. 24. 

Fearrot, full of fear; III. xi. 55. 

Feature, external appearance; 
Wav. 12: 

Ferpers, parasites; III. xiii. 109. 

Fe.itows, companions; IV. ii. 13. 

Fervency, eagerness; II. v. 18. 

Fercu rn, take, capture; IV. i. 
14, 

Fever, put in a fever; III. xiii. 
138. 

Fics; “I love long life better 
than f.”’, a proverbial phrase; 
| elt herste 

Fires, lines of soldiers; I. i. 3. 

Finisu, end, die; V. ii. 193. 

Fuiaw; “becomes his f.”, 4. e. “ac- 
commodates himself to his mis- 
fortune”; III. xii. 34. 
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Feet, float; 
Il. xiii. 171. 
F.iusu yourn, “youth ripened to 
manhood”; (Ff. 2, 3, 4, “flesh 
¥.7) 3-1. iv.52. 
Foison, plenty; II. vii. 24. 
Fottow’p, chased; V. i. 36. 
Foormen, foot soldiers; III. vii. 
45. 
For, as for, as regards; III. vi. 
34; III. xii. 19; V. ii. 66. 
Forsear, withdraw; V. ii. 175. 
Forsear ME, leave me alone; I. 
ql 27: 
Format, ordinary; II. v. 41. 
Forspoxe, gainsaid; III. vii. 3. 
Forrn, out of; IV. x. 7. 
For tHat, nevertheless; II. ii. 70. 
» because; III. vii. 30. 
Frame To, conform; VY. i. 55. 
From, away from; II. vi. 30. 
Front, oppose, face; I. iv. 79. 
Frontep, opposed; II. ii. 61. 
Frustrate, frustrated; V. i. 2. 
Forest, most perfect; III. xiii. 
87. 


(Rowe, “jfloat”); 


Garzoits, disturbances, turmoils; 
I. iii. 61. 

Gaupy, festive; III. xiii. 183. 

Gests, deeds; (Warburton’s conj. 
adopted by Theobald; Ff. 
“guests”) ; IV. viii. 2. 

Get, win; IV. viii. 22. 

Give, give out, represent; I. iv. 
40. 

Give orF, go off, cease; IV. iii. 
93. 

Gor, won; VY. ii. 30. 

Gor upon, won, gained; IV. xiv. 
98. 

Grace, honor; III. xiii. 81. 

Grace; “to gr.”, by gracing; IV. 
xiv. 136. 

GraceFruL, favorable; II. ii. 60. 
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Grants, allows, admits; III. i. 
29. ‘ 
Grates ME, it vexes me; I. i. 18. 
*GreeED, agreed; II. vi. 38. 
GREEN SICKNESS, a disease of 
women, characterized by a 
pale, lurid complexion; ITI. ii. 6. 
Griers, grievances; II. ii. 100. 
Grow To, be added to; II. ii. 25. 


H, formerly pronounced ache; 
here used with play upon the 
letter and the word; IV. vii. 8. 

Hap, accident, chance; II. iii. 32. 

Harty, perhaps; III. xiii. 48. 

Harpy, with difficulty; V. i, 74. 

Hanrriep, vexed, put in fear; III. 
iii. 43. 

Hearts; “my h.”, a familiar ap- 
pellation; IV. ii. 41. 

Heaviness, used with play upon 
the two senses of the word, 
(i.) weight, (ii.) sorrow; IV. 
EVsooe 

Heavy, sad; IV. xv. 40. 

Hetp My cap orr, acted as a 
faithful servant; II. vii. 65. 
Herop, a common character in 
the old Mystery plays; typical- 
ly, a fierce tyrant; I. ii. 29. 

Hir, hasten; II, iii, 15. 

Hie ruer, hasten; V. ii. 194. 
HiGguH-BATTLED, commanding 
proud armies; III. xiii. 29. 

His, its; III. xii. 10. 

Hoxprne, burden of the song; II. 
vii. 120. 

Homacer, vassal; I. i. 31. 

Home, “without reserve, without 
ceremony”; I. ii. 111. 

Horr, suppose; IT. i. 38. 

Humanity, human nature; V. i. 
32. 


Ipteness, frivolousness; I. iii. 92. 
Tr ruat, if; III. xiii. 80. 
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ImMoMENT, insignificant, of no 
moment; V. ii. 166. 

ImmortTaL, blunder for mortal, 
deadly; V. ii. 247. 

Imreniovus, imperial; IV. xv. 23. 

Import, carry with them; II. ii. 
135. 

Impress, press, impressment; III. 
vii. 37. 

In, in for it; II. vii. 39. 

Incuips, encloses; II. vii. 76. 

Incross’p, collected, got together; 
III. vii. 37. 

InxHoop’p, enclosed in a hoop; II. 
iii. 38. 

Insvunious, hurtful, malignant; 
IV. xv. 76, 

Intenp; “how i. you,” what do 
you mean; II. ii. 40. 

IntrinsicaTeE, intricate; (Capell’s 
Errata, “intrinsecate”’; Wray 
conj. “intricate’”’); V. ii. 307. 

Ists, one of the chief Egyptian 
divinities; originally the god- 
dess of the Earth, afterwards 
of the Moon; her worship was 
afterwards introduced into 
Rome; I. ii. 68. 

Ir own, its own; II. vii. 51. 


Jack, term of contempt; ITI. xiii. 
93. 

Javep, spurned; ITT. i. 34, 

Jump, hazard, stake; III. viii. 6. 


Keep; “k., yourself within your- 
self”, keep within bounds, re- 
strain yourself; II. v. 75. 

Kinp; “do his k.”, i. ¢. “act ac- 
cording to his nature”; V. ii. 
264. 

Kwave, boy; IV. xiv. 12. 

——,, servant; V. ii. 3. 

Known, known each other; II, 
vi. 86. 
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Lacx soon, turn pale; I. iv. 52. 

Lance, cut; in order to cure; 
(Pf, “launch”; ' Pope, 
“launce”’); V. i. 36. 

LancuisH, lingering disease; 
(Johnson conj. “anguisk”); V. 
ii. 42. 

Lanx’p, became thin; I. iv. 71. 

Late, lately; IV. i. 13. 

Laren, belated; III. xi. 3. 

Lecions, bodies of infantry, each 
consisting of six thousand 
men; III. x. 34. 

Leneru, length of life; (Steevens 
conj. “life’); IV. xiv. 46. 

Lerue’p, oblivious, unconscious; 
(Ff., “Lethied”) ; II. i. 27. 

Lrvew’p at, guessed at; V. ii. 
339. 

Licuas, the companion of Her- 
cules; (Ff., “Licas’”’); IV. xii. 


Lire; “her 1. in Rome,” i. ¢. her 
being brought alive to Rome; 
Vi i. 65. 

Licutness, used in double sense, 
with play upon the two senses 
of the word; I. iv. 25. 

Lixe, same; I. iii. 8; III. vi. 37. 

» likely; III. xiii. 29. 

List, listen to; IV. ix. 6. 

Loaruyess, unwillingness; III. 
xis 18, 

‘Loor’p, luffed, brought close to 
the wind; III. x. 18. 

Lorrery, prize; II. ii. 248. 

Loup, in high words; II. ii. 21. 

Luxvriousty, lustfully; III. xiii. 
120. 


Make norte, notice, observe; III. 
iii. 26. 

Mattarp, drake; III. x. 20. 

Manopracora, mandrake; a plant, 
the root of which was thought 
to resemble the human figure 
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and to cause madness, and even 
death when torn from _ the 
ground; I. v. 4, 

MarBue-constTant, firm as mar- 
ble; V. ii. 240. 

Mean, means; ITI. ii. 32. 

Mecuanic, vulgar, journeyman- 
like; IV. iv. 32, 

Menicine, elixir; (?) physician; 
TevaroG: 

Meeter, more fitting; V. i. 49. 

MEETLY, well; I. iii. 81. 

Menrep; “m. question,” i. e. “the 
sole cause and subject of the 
war”; (Rowe, “meer”; John- 
son, “mooted” ; Jackson, 
“meted”; Kinnear, “merest,” 
etc.); III. xiii. 10. 

Mrnety, absolutely; III. vii. 8; 
III. vii. 48. 

Menits, deserts; V. ii. 178. 

Minn; “less noble m.”, i. e. being 
of less noble mind; (Rowe, 
Pope, less noble-minded); IV. 
xiv. 60. 

Mincte, union; I. v. 59. 

Mispovust, mistrust; III. vii. 63. 

MisiikeE, dislike; III. xiii. 147. 

Missive, messenger; II. ii. 74. 

Mis-rHOUGHT, misunderstood, 
misjudged; V. ii. 176. 

Mopern, ordinary; V. ii. 167. 

Mor, more; IV. xiv. 18. 

Moment; “upon far poorer m.”, 
with less cause; I. ii. 150. 

Moopy, sad; II. v. 1. 

Moons, months; III. xii. 6. 

Morn-bEw, morning-dew; III. xii. 
9. 

Morrat, deadly; V. ii. 306. 

Most, utmost; II. ii. 169. 

Morton; “in my m.”, “intuitive- 
ly”; II. iii. 14. 

Mount, “at the M.,” i. e M. 
Misenum; II. iv. 6. 


MUuLETERS, muleteers, mule- 
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drivers; (Ff. 2, 3, 4, “Muli- 
ters’; F. 1, “Militers”); III. 
vii. 36. . 

Musep or, thought of, dreamed 
of; III. xiii. 83. 

Muss, “a scramble, when any 
small objects are thrown down, 
to be taken by those who can 

seize them” (Nares); III. xiii. 

91. 


Naveut, worthless; IV. xv. 78. 

Necuicent; “in n. danger’, @ @. 
“in danger through being neg- 
ligent”; III. vi. 81. 

Nessus; “the shirt of N.”, the 
shirt dipped in the poisoned 
blood of Nessus, which caused 
Hercules the most terrible 
agony when he unwittingly put 
it on; IV. xii. 43. 

Nice, tender, dainty; III. xiii. 
180. 

Nicx’p, “set the mark of folly 
on”; III. xiii. 8. 

Noises rr, causes a disturbance; 
Ill. vi. 96. 

Numser, put into verses III. ii. 
te 


O, circle; V. ii. 81. 

Os1ivion, oblivious memory, for- 
getfulness; I. iii. 90. 

OBSERVANCE, powers of observa- 
tion; III. iii, 25. 

Oxssrrucr, obstruction; (War- 
burton conj. adopted by Theo- 
bald; Ff., “abstract”; Keight- 
ley, “obstruction”; Cartwright 
conj. “obstacle”’); III. vi. 61. 

Occasion, necessity; II. vi. 144, 

Or, by; I. iv. 37; II. ii. 161. 

, about, concerning; II. vi. 
126. 

——., from; IV. viii. 22. 

—-, for; IV. xv. 60. 
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Or, with; V. ii. 212. 

Orrice, function, service; I. i. 5. 

On, of; I. v. 27; II. ii. 85; III. 
ii. 61. 

Oppression, difficulty; (Warbur- 
ton conj., adopted by Han- 
mer, “opposition”); IV. vii. 2. 

Onrss, spheres; III. xiii. 146. 

Orpinary, meal; II. ii, 230. 

OstentatTion, display; (Theo- 
bald, “ostent’; S. Walker 
conj. “ostention”); III. vi. 52. 

Ovr-co; “the time shall not o.”, 
“life shall not last longer 
than”; III. ii. 61. 

Ovrsrraixe, sirike faster than; 
IV. vi. 36. 

Owe, own; IV. viii. 31. 


Pace, break in; II. ii. 64 

Pacx’p, sorted, shuffled in an un- 
fair manner; IV. xiv. 19. 

Pacorvus, son of Orodes, King of 
Parthia; III. i. 4, 

Paes, impales, encloses; II. vii. 
76. 

Pauw’p, decaying, waning; II. vii. 
90. 

Patrer, equivocate; III. xi. 63. 

Pants, pantings, palpitations; 
IV. viii. 16. 

Paracon, compare; I. y. 71. 

Pancen; “ap. of,” 4. .6., “ote 

» piece with”; III. xiii, 32. 

» Specify; V. ii. 163. 

Part, depart; I. ii. 193. 

Parricutar, private affairs; I. 
iii. 54, 

» personal relation; IV. ix. 
20. 

Partisan, a kind of halberd; IT. 
vii. 15. 

Pants, sides; III. iv. 14. 

Past, beyond; I. ii. 154. 

PaTCH A QUARREL, make a quar~ 
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rel of pieces and shreds; II. 
ii. 52. 


Pettetep, formed into small 
balls; III. xiii. 165. 

PENETRATIVE, penetrating; IV. 
xiv. 75. 


Prrrorce, of necessity; III. iv. 
6. 

’ Periop, end; IV. ii. 25. 

Persistep; “most p. deeds,” deeds 
most persisted in; V. i. 30. 

Perrrion; “p. us at home,” re- 
quest us to come home; I. ii. 
197. 

Piece, masterpiece; III. ii. 28. 

» master-piece; (Warburton, 
adopted by Theobald, “prize’) ; 
V. ii. 99. 

Piyion’p, bound; V. ii. 53. 

Pinx rEywne, half-shut eyes; II. 
vii. 123. 

Puacep, fixed, firm; V. ii. 238. 

Prant, place; IV. vi. 9. 

Piantep, rise; (Warburton MS. 
“olanned”); I. ili. 26. 

Pranis, the soles of the feet 
(used quibblingly); II. vii. 2. 

Puratep, clothed in armor; I. i. 4. 

Puatrs, pieces of money, silver 
coins; V. ii. 92. 

Preacu’p, folded; IV. xiv. 73. 

Points, tagged laces, used for 
tying parts of the dress; III. 
xiii. 157. 

Pore, load-star; IV. xv. 65. 

Port, gate; IV. iv. 23. 

, carriage, bearing; IV. xiv. 
52, 

Possess, give possession; III. xi. 
21. 

Possess 17, i. €. (?) “be master 
of it”; (Collier MS., “Profess 
it’; Kinnear conj. “Pledge it”, 
etc.) ; II. vii. 109. . 

Power, armed force; III. vii. 58. 

—., vital organ; III. xii. 36. 
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Practisep, plotted; II. ii. 40. 

Practise on, plot against; II. ii. 
39. 

Pray ye, I pray you, are you in 
earnest or jesting?; II. vi. 122. 

Precedence, what has preceded; 
ATs tol: 

Prescript, direction; III. viii. 5. 

Precepent, former; IV. xiv. 83. 

Precnant, in the highest degree 
probable; II. i. 45, 

PreseNT, present purpose, busi- 
ness; II. vi. 30. 

PRESENT, represent; V. ii. 217. 

PRESENTLY, immediately; II. ii. 
161. 

Process, mandate; I. i. 28. 

Prosecr, shape, form; (Hanmer, 
“parget’; Warburton, “proc- 
ter’; Orger conj. “perfect”) ; 
V. ii. 121. 

Proor oF HARNESS, armor of 
proof, tested and tried armor; 
TV. viii. 15. 

Proper, fine, nice; III. iii. 41. 

Prorertiep, endowed with quali- 
ties; V, ii. 83. 

Prorocve, “linger out, keep in a 
languishing state”; II. i. 26. 
Prosecution, pursuit; IV. xiv. 

65. 

Protemy; “the queen of Pt.”, i. e. 
belonging to the line of the 
Ptolemies, the Macedonian dy- 
nasty in Egypt; I. iv. 6. 

Pourcuasen, acquired; I. iv. 14. 

Puree, be cured; I. iii. 53. 

Pyramises, pyramids; II. vii. 41 


Quauiry, character; I. ii. 205. 

Qurasy, disgusted; III. vi. “uv. 

Quick, lively sprightly; V. uw 
216. 

Quicken, receive life; [V. xv. 
39. 

Qurir, requite; III. xiii. 124. 
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Race; “r. of heaven,” “of heaven- 
ly origin” (Schmidt); “smack 
or flavor of heaven” (Warbur- 
ton); (Hanmer, “ray”); I. iii. 
37. 

Rack, floating vapor; IV. xiv. 
10. 

Ram, thrust; (Hanmer, “Rain”; 
Delius conj. “Cram”); II. v. 
24, 

Rancep, disposed in order; I. i. 


Rancgs, ranks; III. xiii. 5. 

Rates, is worth; III. xi. 69. 

Ravcut, reached; IV. ix. 29. 

REEL, stagger as a drunkard; I. 
iv. 20. 

REGIMENT, sway; III. vi. 95. 

RE icion, sacred, holy obligation; 
V. ii. 199. 

REMARKABLE, worthy of note, dis- 
tinguished; IV. xv. 67. 

Remove, removal, departure; I. 
ii. 210, 

Renner, give up; III. x. 33. 

ReENvDeER’pD, gave up; (F. 1, “ren- 
dred”; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “tendred”) ; 
IV. xiv, 33. 

Reneces, denies; I. i. 8. 

Revorrs, reporters; II. ii. 47. 

Requires, begs, asks; III. xii. 12. 

Revo.rep, who have revolted; IV. 
ix,8. 

Risavnrep, lewd; (Steevens conj., 
adopted by Malone, “Yon’ ri- 
bald-rid nag’; Tyrwhitt conj. 
Collier (ed. 2), “Yon ribald 
hag,” etc.) ; III. x. 10. 

RiceisH, wanton; II. ii. 245. 

Rieur, very, true; [V. xii. 28. 

Rivaurry, co-partnership; III. v. 
9; 

Rive, split, sever; IV. xiii. 5. 


Sarr, make safe; I. iii. 55. 
Sarep, conducted safely; (Stee- 
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vens conj.; Ff., “saf’t”); IV. 
vi. 26. 

Sait, wanton; II. i. 21. 

Scap, scabby, scurvy; V. il. 215. 

ScantLy, grudgingly; III. iv. 5. 

ScorcHeEs, cuts; IV. vii. 10. f 

Scrurutous, “prying too nicely 
into the merits of either cause”; 
I. iii. 48. 

Seat, make an end; (Hanmer, 
“sleep”; Johnson conj. “seel’”) ; 
IV. xiv. 49. 

Seet, blind; a term of falconry; 
III. xiii. 112. 

Ser, same; V. i. 21. 

SEMBLABLE, similar; III. iv. 3. 

SENNET, a set of notes played on 
the trumpet or cornet; II. vii. 
20-21. 

SEVERAL, separate; I. v. 62. 

SuHatt, will; II. i. 1. 

SuHarps, wing-cases of beetles; 
III. ii. 20. 

SHovutp MAKE, ought to have 
made; V. i. 14. 

SHown, appeared, shown your- 
selves; IV. viii. 7. 

» made a show of, exhibited; 
IVa xii os: 
SxHows, seems, 

174. 

Surewp, bad; IV. ix. 5. 

Surowp, shelter, protection; 
(Hanmer “shrowd, the great,”; 
Collier MS., “shrowd, who is”; 
Bulloch conj. “stewardship”; 
Gould conj. “shield’’) ; III. xiii. 
71. 

Siens; “it s. well,” it is a good 
omen; IV. iii. 14. 

Sirs, used with reference to the 
waiting-women; IV. xv. 85. 

Snare, trap; IV. viii. 18. 

So, if only; (according to some,= 
thus) ; I. iii. 73. 

ARG aE) HY bee aha 


appears; I. ii. 
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Soper, modest, demure; V. ii. 54. 

Sorts, blemishes; (Ff., “foyles” 
and “foyls”; Collier conj. “foi- 
bles”); I. iv. 24. 

SomETHING, somewhat; IV. viii. 
20; V. ii. 352. 

Soonest, quickest; III. iv. 27. 

Soorusay, predict; I. ii. 52. 

Sorrisu, stupid; IV. xv. 79. 

Space, space of time, 
enough; II. i. 31. 

Spantev’p, followed like a spaniel, 
a dog; IV. xii. 21. 

Spreps, succeeds, prospers; II. iii. 
35. 

Spot, disgrace; IV. xii. 35. 

Spritey, lively; LV. vii. 15. 

Savare, quarrel, fight; II. i. 45; 
Ill. xiii. 41. 

— ; “kept my square,” i. ¢., kept 
my rule, proper position, “kept 
straight”; II. iii. 6. 

, fair, just; II. ii. 190. 

Squares, squadrons; III. xi. 40. 

STABLISHMENT, settled inherit- 
ance; III. vi. 9. 

Sracep, exhibited publicly; III. 
xiii. 30. 

Strain, eclipse; (Theobald, 
“strain”; Warburton MS., and 
Boswell conj., adopted by Col- 
lier (ed. 2.), “stay”; Jackson 
conj. “stun,” etc.); III. iv. 27. 

Sratt, dwell; V. i. 39. 

Sranp on,”be particular about; 
IV. iv. 31. 

Sranps vuron; “s. our lives u.”, 
i. €. concerns us, as we value 
our lives; II. i. 50. 

Sration, mode of standing; III. 
lii, 22. 

Srays upon, awaits; I. ii. 121. 

Srrrr, direct, control; V. i. 32. 

Srixt, continually, always; III. 
ii. 60. 

Srirr’p, roused, incited; I. i. 43. 


time 
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SromacH, inclination; II. ii. 50. 

Stomacu, resent; III. iii. 12. 

SToMAcHING, giving way to re- 
sentment; II. ii. 9. 

StraicuHt, straightway, imme- 
diately; II. ii. 171; LV. xii. 3. 
SrraNncieR, destroyer; (Ff. 2, 3, 
A, “stranger”; Rowe, “estran- 

ger’); IL. vi. 133. 
Stroy’p, destroyed; III. xi. 54. 
Srupiep; “well s.”, desire earnest- 
ly; II. vi. 48. 
Susscris_E, sign; IV. v. 14. 
Success, result, issue; III. v. 6. 
Sucu, very great, very consid- 
erable; III. iii. 44. 
Surrer, sustain loss or damage; 
III. xiii. 34. 

SuFFICcING, sufficient; IV. xiv. 117. 
Sum; “the s.,” 7. e. tell me the 
whole in few words; I. i. 18. 
Sworper, gladiator; III. xiii. 31. 
Sywop, the assembly of the gods; 
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TaxzorineEs, drums; IV. viii. 37. 

Take IN, take, conquer; I. i. 23; 
III. vii. 24. 

Tart, sturdy; II. vi. 7. 

Tarcezs, targets, shields; II. vi. 40. 

TretuH; “from his t.”, not from 
his heart; III. iv. 10. 

Tetamon, Ajax Telamon; IV. 
xiii. 2. 

Temper, freedom from excess; I. 
A ESE 

Temperance, chastity; III. xiii. 
121, 

, moderation, calmness; V. ii. 
48, 

Tenpep; “t. her i’ the eyes,” 
watched her very look; II. ii. 
Q12. 

TrrrENE, terrestrial, earthly; III. 
xiii. 153. 
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THanks, thanks for; (Capell 
conj. “thanks for’); V. ii. 21. 

Tem, themselves; (Capell’s 
emendation; Ff., “his”; Theo- 
bald, “their’) ; III. vi. 88. 

Tueme; “was th. for you,” had 
you for its theme; II. ii. 44. 

YHeEREaBouTS, of that opinion; 
III. x. 30. 

Tuetis; “my Th.”, i. e. “my sea- 
goddess”; III. vii. 61. 

Yuick; “so th.”, “in such quick 
succession”; I. v. 63. 

‘THICKENS, grows dim; II. iii. 27. 

Tuinx; “th. and die,” i. e. “de- 


spond and die”; (Hanmer, 
“Drink” ; Tyrwhitt — conj. 
“Wink” ; Becket conj. 


“Swink”); III. xiii. 1. 
TuHovucurt, sorrow; IV. vi. 36. 
Turoes, puts in agony; (Ff. 1, 2, 

3, “throwes’; F. 4, “throws”; 

perhaps “throws forth’=brings 

forth) ; III. vii. 81. 

Turow vron, bestow upon; I. ii. 
201. 

Tieut, able, adroit; IV. iv. 15. 

TIMELIER, earlier; II. vi. 52. 

Tincrt, tincture; I. v. 37. 

Tires, head-dresses, head-gear; 
II. v, 22. 

Toxen’p; “the t. pestilence,” spot- 
ted plague; “the death of those 
visited by the plague was cer- 
tain when particular eruptions 
appeared on the skin; and 
these were called God’s tokens” 
(Steevens); III. x. 9. 

Tor, height of; V. i. 43. 

To’s, to get to it; III. x. 32. 

Toucu, attain; V. ii. 333. 

Tovcues, sensations, feelings; I. 
ii, 194, 

Towarp, in preparation; II. vi. 
TA. 

Tors, trifles; V. ii. 166. 
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Treaties, proposals for a treaty; 
Ii. xi. 62. 

Trip.e, third; I. i. 12. 

TripLe-rurn’p, three times faith- 
less; (Jackson conj. “triple- 
train’d”); IV. xii. 13. 

Troi, worthless woman; III. vi. 
95. 

TurriruveE, extreme baseness; IV. 
Vis Sos 


Unporine, destruction; V. ii. 44. 

Unequal, unjust; II. v. 101. 

UnFo.peED, exposed; V. ii. 170. 

Unnoste, ignoble; III. xi. 50. 

Unro.iciep, devoid of policy; V. 
ugar 

Unprurrosep, not intended; IV. 
xiv. 84. 

Unavatitizen, deprived of his 
character and faculties; III. xi. 
4A, 

Unseminar’p, destitute of seed; 
Revan. 

Unsrate, divest of estate and 
dignity; III. xiii. 30. 

Unro, over; II. ii. 146. 

Upon, THE RIVER, upon the shores 
of the river; II. ii. 192. 

Urce; “did u. me in his act,” 
“made use of my name as 4 
pretense for the war” (War- 
burton) ; II. ii. 46. 

Uncent, pressing; I. ii. 194. 

Use; “in u.”, in usufruct; I. iii. 
4A, 

Usr, are used, are accustomed; 
II. v. 32: 

Usrrut, usefully; IV. xiv. 80. 


Vacancy, empty and idle time; 
I. iv, 26, 

VantacE, advantage; III. x. 12. 

Vanrietrry, rabble; (IF. 1, “Var- 
lotarie’; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “Varlot- 
ry”); V. ii. 56, 
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VessEts; “strike the v.”, i. ¢. “tap 
the casks”; (? “strike your 
cups together”); II. vii. 105, 

Viais; “sacred v.”, “alluding to 
the lachrymatory vials, or bot- 
tles of tears, which the Romans 
sometimes put into the urn of 
a friend”; I. iii. 63. 

Viz, contend with, rival; “v. 
strange forms with fancy,” 
i. e. “contend with, rival, fancy 
in producing strange forms”; 
V. ii. 98. 

View; “to my sister’s v.”, to see 
my sister; II. ii. 170. 

Vintve, valor; LV. viii. 17. 


66. 


Wacep, were opposed to each 
other; (F. 2, “way”; Ff. 3, 4, 
“may”; Rowe, “weigh’d”’; Rit- 
son conj. “Weigh”); V. i. 31. 

War’p, bewailed; IIi. ii. 58. 

Wanep, faded; (Ff. “wand”; 
Johnson conj. “fond”); II. i. 
21. 

Wassaits, carousing; (Pope’s 
emendation of Ff. 1, 2, 3, 
“Vassailes’ and “Vassails”’; F. 
4, “Vassals”) ; I. iv. 56. 

Way’s, way he is; (so F. 4; Ff. 
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1, 2, 3 “wayes”; Hanmer, “way 
he’s”); II. v.-117. 

WEET, wit, know; I. i. 39. 

WELL sain, well done; IV. iv. 28. 

Wuarrs, banks; II. ii. 218. 

Wuat, why; (Collier 
“Why”); V. ii. 316. 

Wuicnu, who; I. ii. 5. 

Wuote, well again; IV. viii. il. 

Winpvowep, placed in a window; 
TY. xiv. 72. 

Wirn, by; I. i. 56; III. x. 7; V. 
isplile 

Wirn’s, with us; III. i. 36. 

Woo’r, wouldst thou; (Capell, 
EWowts) IVa din.) 

Worps, flatters with words, ca- 
joles; V. ii. 191. 

Worxy-pay, ordinary; I. ii. 56. 

Worm, snake; V. ii. 243. 

Wor’st, knowest; I. v. 22. 

Wrone ep, misled; (Capell, 
“wrong’d”) ; III. vi. 80. 


MS, 


Yanre, light, active; III. vii. 39. 

, ready; III. xiii. 131. 

» be quick; V. ii. 286. 

Yare.y, readily; II. ii. 216. 

YuieLD, reward, requite; IV. ii 
33; 
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